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JUST PUBLISHED 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK 


URING THE past eight years we have sold over 75,000 copies of Question Books, 
but books of this class which are now procurable from other publishers fall so far 
short of our ideal that we have prepared along entirely new lines, a Question Book which 
we are confident will more nearly meet the requirements of teachers than any other Question 








Book ever published. 


Seeley’s Question Book is the result of the combined efforts of Levi Seeley, Ph. D., 
Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., and Miss Nellie G. 
Petticrew of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


No expense has been spared to make this the best book of the kind ever published. 
A new and very strong feature of this work consists of articles prepared by Professor 


Seeley, introducing each chapter and treating exhaustively methods of teaching the subject 
covered by that chapter. This feature is contained in no other Question Book. Its value, to 
teachers, is so evident that comment would be superfluous. 


Hundreds of letters already received from pleased purchasers attest its value to the 


SUBJECTS TREATED. 


Reading Algebra School Management 





progressive teacher. 


English and American Literature Physiology and Hygiene Methods of Teaching 

Orthography Geography Suggestions for the Study of Cur- 
Grammar United States History : rent Events 

Arithmetic Civil Government Nature Study 

Drawing Writing Lessons on Manners and Morals 


No matter how many other Question Books you may have, you need Seeley’s. 
COMMENDATIONS 


HENRY SABIN, Des Moines, Iowa. Ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

‘“Seeley’s Question Book contains a great amount of valuable information put in such shape that teachers may readily avail 
themselves of it. This volume must go far to supply the demand for reference books so often felt by the older pupils in the schools as 
well as by the teacher. It is a good book for the school library as much as for the teacher’s table. The matter is very happily ar- 
ranged without overdoing the subject of methods. In short the book is one of the most complete of its kind I have had the good for- 
tune to inspect.”’ f 


L. M. WAGNER, School Commissioner, Wayne Co., Mo. 

‘*Seeley’s Question Book to hand and examined. I must say that I find but little, if anything, left to be desired. The 
completeness of the answers and elegance of the language emphatically commend the book. But few things could please me better 
than for every teacher of Wayne County to possess a copy of this book.’’ 


It is well printed on fine paper and well bound in cloth. 426 pages. Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 


YOUR | Normal Instructor, one year,or | AND 
World’s Events, one year, or SEELEY’S 
CHOICE | Primary Plans, one year QUESTION BOOK 


, FOR ONLY $1.10 


POSTAGE 14 CENTS EXTRA 




















Suggestion. If your subscription to Normal Instructor is paid well in advance we suggest your taking advantage of this opportun- 
ity to get Primary Plans or World’s Events, ordering in connection with Seeley’s Question Book at the Special $1.10 rate. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION—$I.00 a . & al rate of 
"0c. a year or $1.00 for thice years made to those 
new su 


py Slag aaa or 
; | Script ons, Foreign postage 4oc. per year extra. 


THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 





NO 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


RMALINSTRUCTOR 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at /nststuies, Associations 
etc. Sample copies and all necessa material 
for doing successful work furnished free on ap- 
plication, 

RENEWALS should be sent mptly as we can 
not undertake to carry subscriptions indefinitely. 
It is greatly to the subscriber’s advantage to keep 





| before the first of the month. It is published on! 


pote n advance, thereby getting the benefit of 
e 





during the school year, numbers for July an 
August being omitted. 


| CHANGE or ApprEss—Should a subscriber wish 
‘| his address cha’ he should give both the old 
RB the new address, otherwise his name cannot 
be 


stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money or- 
ders. They can be procured at any express office 
and we preferthem. Make money orders paya- 
pews F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send 
chec’ 








Ten Numbers Each Year. 


U 
All contributions intended for publication should be addressed to the 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V-Pres. D.C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS,Treas. 


: MRS. ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, Eprror 
niversity Building, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 


Entered as second-class matier at the Dansville, New York, postoffice 


September to June Inclusive. $1.00 


itor as above. 


Y age paid-in-advance rate of x a year, 
or three years. Arrearages are billed at rate 
of ten cents a month. 


GUARANTEE AS TO ADVERTISERS. We do not 
knowingly admit to the columns of Normal In- 
structor any advertising not entirely reliable. If 
in spite of all our care some advertisement is ad- 
mitted Rew which any subscriber is defrauded 
or dishonestly dealt with, we guarantee such 
subscriber inst the actual loss sustained. 

Our only conditions are that subscribers shall 
mention, when writing to our advertisers, that 
the advertisement was seen in Normal Instruc- 
tor,and that complaint is made within the month 
of the number containing the advertisement. 

















Short Talks by the Publishers 


Better Than Ever. 


IS is the verdict of thousands of subscribers re- 
garding recent issues of the Instructor. 

In this number you will find a wealth of helpful 
material on every subject taught in the common 
schools. 

It contains an abundance of practical help for the 
District teacher and a great deal that will particularly 
appeal to teachers of Intermediate and Grammar 
grades, besides containing a special Primary depart- 
ment. 


Are there not some of your friends who are teaching 


without the aid of the Instructor? It is these to Whom 
we would have you show your paper and invite them 
to become subscribers. Remember we give youa 
year’s subscription free fof two yearly subscriptions of 
other persons accompanied by a remittance of fifty 
cents for each. 


Primary Plans. 

If you are a teacher of a Primary, Intermediate or 
District school you should have Primary Plans on your 
desk. It contains more real help for teachers of little 
children than any other journal. 

Although just entering upon its third year it is a 
favorite with 35,000 teachers. Don’t you think it 
would pay you to become a subscriber to such a 
journal? We are sure it would if your work is at all 
with little children. 

Here are some of the good things in the September 
number; September Nature Study, September Illus- 
trated Blackboard Poem, First Year Course in Draw- 
ing, Geography Stories, Lessons in English, Septein- 
ber Blackboard Reading and Language Picture, Sep- 
tember Blackboard Drawings, Stories of Indians, Sep- 
tember Plans, Easy Reading Leaflets, Pieces to Speak, 
Dialogues, etc. 

We want you to have the advantage of using Primary 
Plans during the entire year and will send it to you, 


_if you are a subscriber to Normal Instructor, for only 


80 cents a year. The regular price is $1.00 a year. 


World's Events Magazine. 

Every teacher recognizes her need of a magazine that 
will keep her in touch with the affairs of the world. 
Some want such a journal to help them at examina- 
tions, others in the work of the class room and still 
others simply for the satisfaction that comes from 
keeping well informed. 4 

We desire to commend World’s Events as an ideal 
magazine of this class. 

In its Editorial Paragraphs, Special Articles on 
Timely Topics by the best writers, its Departments on 
Doings of the Busy World and Men and Women of the 
Hour, you will get just what you want to keep you in 
close touch with the activities of the entire world. 


Then there are Standard Fiction, Inspirational 
Articles, Practical Articles, Sketches of Home Life in 
Other Lands, a Cosy Corner Club for Girls, a Depart- 
ment for Boys, Humor, Anecdote, etc., etc. 

World’s Events Magazine is a beautiful illustrated 
dollar magazine ; one that you would be proud to give 
a place on your desk or center table along with your 
other favorite periodicals. You can get nothing bet- 
ter in periodical literature, whether desired for individ- 
ual or for class use. 

In order to quickly gain a very large circulation we 
have decided to furnish it for 50 cents a year and are 
making a special price to Normal Instructor subscribers 
of 40 cents a year. Special clubbing rates for class 
use. . 
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CHALK TALK—Walter J. Kemyon,.........seeeeeeeee 10 
DRAWING IN RURAL SCHOOLS—Walter Sargent .. 11 
ENGLISH AND LITERATURE: THE PIPES AT 
LUCKNOW—Ella M. Powers......ccsececceceeceveess 12 
GEOGRAPHY: THE JOURNEY METHOD IN GEOG- 
RAPH Y—Eva T. Seabrook; MAGAZINE GLEANINGS 
FOR THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY CLAss—Olive 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT: AcROSS THE WAy- 
Eleanor M. Jollie; TSUNE, THE LITTLE JAPANESE 
Grri—Jean Halifax; SEPTEMBER EEADING LES- 
son—Virginia Baker; SEPTEMBER PROBLEMS— 


TERRE es OOM: bc cbs cccuapecbedgrWocebeedecscnsccce 23-28 
UNGRADED SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE- 

PIIWP Ree CLO s cbc cvenswtscesicencqncccccessoce 29 
LESSONS IN EXPRESSION—Grace B. Faxon........ 33 
ENTERTAINMENT: PARENTS’ DAY PROGRAM.... 36 
COR RUIN 085 cs oce cided sBSt cease secccn. cece 39 


PIECES TO SPEAK: THr Home Guartb—Dora Isa- 
bel Smith; CONTENTMENT ISLAND—Eva L. Ogden; 
THE Busy MAN-— Boys’ World; HER Lire—Zitella 
Cocke; THE CHoIcCE—New Orleans Picayune..... 4! 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES: First Day IN 
THE GRAMMAR GRADE—V. A. Bardwell, WHat 
OTHERS ARE DorInG—Grace B. Faxon; A BIT OF 
MANAGEMENT—V, A. B.; THE LITTLE SCHOOL 
Ma’aAM—Jean Halifax ..... SRSVbs ced ec cevacduucees 42-46 











$1,000 Given Away. 

On September 15th our $1000 Prize Contest will 
close. Every person sending an aggregate of five or 
more subscriptions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans 
and World’s Events before that time will get a part of 
the prize, besides the liberal cash commission reguiar- 
ly allowed. 

There 1s no time so favorable for getting subscrip- 
tions to educational papers as the month of September. 
Show your copy of Normal Instructor to your friends 
and solicit their orders. You will find it an easy matter 
to interest them in this live practical journal. Write 
at once for copies of Primary Plans and World’s 
Events and you will have a line with which you can 
interest almost every teacher. 

Every teacher needs either Normal Instructor or 
Primary Plans, and World’s Events. Thousands of 
teachers take all three journals. 

There can be no doubt that if you will utilize your 
spare time getting subscriptions you can yet earn a 
substantial part of the prize money. Begin work to- 
day. See advertisement for full particulars. 


Liberal Clubbing Offers. 


We believe you will find it greatly to your advantage 
to order one of the following combinations: 


With Primary Plans, 1 yr. ° : $1.20 
With World’s Events, 1 yr. ‘ . & 
With Primary Plans and World’s Events, 1 yr, 1.60 
The three journals will furnish you a most complete 
working outht, 

Seeley’s Question Book. 

Now, while you are looking for the best books on 
teaching, whether to prepare for the teachers’ examina- 
tion or for your school examination or reviews, you 
should read the descriptive advertisement of Seeley’s 
Question Book and order it at the special $1.10 rate in 
connection with one or mere of our journals. It is 
easily the most popular book recently published for 
teachers and is commended by hundreds of the most 
progressive superintendents and principals throughout 
the country. 

Library Books. 

Did you know that we carry in stock and furnish at 
prices which are about half those you are compelled to 
pay at the book store, more than 3000 of the best books 
ever written? You should plan to secure a number of 
these books for your own or the school library as soon 
as you can do so this year. We know you are inter- 
ested in procuring books of standard literature for 
yourself and have no doubt you feel a similar interest 
in selecting books for your pupils. Our advertise- 
ment will acquaint you with quite a large number of 
titles. Apostal request from you will bring you our 
complete book catalogue. 





Events one year. 





those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. 
arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid for $1.00. 
will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 


The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 
As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any subscription, whether in 


For $1.20 you can secure Normal Instructor three years and World's 


Remit promptly. Failing to do this 
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Gum’s Famous Pictures 


(Grand Prize. Paris Exposition, 1900.) 
(Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis, 1904.) 


Natural Colors. 



























9x12, & 


Indian Pictures in 


uca: ‘onal 


Lewes vay 
foc 40 cents; $24 for $1.co. 


Photogravures of 
Poets, Preachers, 
8x29, 40 cents a shee 





Eminent A 


t: 


Col 


for home and school decoration, 
and 28x42 for 25 cents each up. 
Mother Goose Pictures in 
verse wit’: each one, 14x19, 40 cents each, 
Religious Pictures for 3, 10 and 25 cents each. 
Sample pict- 
ure and ilustrated catalogue for 2 cent stamp. 
All the above postpaid. 


GEO. F. GUM 6 CO. 736 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 


Games, 


sary year. 
of Langua; 


Study, 


as above. 11x14, ten ceuts 
| each : 4 for 35 cen 
: 1 P 
= 6x9, 24 for 20 cents. 

Common Forest 
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+ etc 


gents wanted 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in 


. Nearly 1,000 objects, 7x9, 
} sdeocak as oes oma 
cents each for 13 or more; 
| 100 for $1.80. 
with 25 or more. 
and Nature Magazine, 


; ures in colors for use 
in the study and teaching 
ge, Geography, 
i Literatur e, 
Sag | and Picture 
x8. Prices same 


Portfolto 
irds 


its. 
ictures, 
Trees, 


uthors, Musicians, 

Statesmen, ete.,60n a sheet, 

3.8 1eets for $1.00. 

ors, 7x9, 5 cents each for 

5 Targe Piciures'in Colors, Photogravures, otc. 
tures in ors, vures, ° 

16x20, 22x28 


"Water Colors. A 


ene 


Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Book 


‘jaa . 
and Goodhart, published by D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 


This is a valuable book within a field 
of stndy and experiment which opens to 
the student very much as the vast Amer- 
ican Continent must have stretched before 
its pioneers. It has long been a matter 
of belief that human nature is ‘‘ fearfully 
and wonderfully made ;’’ but until with- 
in comparatively recent years there has 
never been very much in the .way of 
scientific demonstration that was really 
useful. The experiments recorded in 
‘*Multiple Personality’’ cannot always 
explain the phenomena observed, but the 
facts are given clearly and convincingly. 
While the book is not easy reading it is 
proweles as nearly popular as it is possi- 

le to make such a subject. The facts 
of the celebrated Hanna case, of which 
we havé all read in the newspapers, are 
given in very minute detail, the authors 
having been professionally associated 
with the most interesting period of Mr. 
Hanna’s development and recovery. For 











those who enjoy research within that in- 
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airies for the Uhildren of Mortals 
to use. It is told in a way that will interest not only 
the little ones,but their elders as well. Every 
have a copy to read to her class. 
be sent free if you will mention this publication 
us where you teach. 
408EPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
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FAIRYLANE 


The Dixon Company have just issued a small book 
in colors, showi 
work done with DIXON’ 
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to Earth 


represen 
LI 


of 
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JERSEY CITY, XN. J. 


tations 
h tells 
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Tt will 


teresting realm where Physiology and 
| Psychology interweave the book will 
| lead the way along paths that are marked 
| better than any other that we have seen. 





| ‘*Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.’’ 
| By P. A. Lambert and H. A. Foering. 
| The Macmillan Company, New York. 

| This is certainly an admirable text- 
| book. It develops the subject of trig- 
| onometry witha directness and simplicity 
that will commend it to teachers. 
| Trigonometric functions are defined as 
| ratios by means of projections, thus using 
a conception familiar to the student from 
the study of geometry. The general ar- 











rangement of subject matter is good, the 
| exercises well selected, and withal I re- 

















| gard itas a thoroughly up-to-date and 
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AUTHORS 


We will take pleasure in making, without charge, 
a critical report and offer for publication in volume 


ms. that sults us, either a novel or collec- 


Address In- 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
835 Broadway, N. 


mentiont 


tion of stories or poems, Special attention for work 
from teachers. Write for famous circular “Cash 
for Writers.” 
stractor 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, 


Norme! 


¥. 


| practical text-book on the subject of 
| trigonometry. 





‘*Stories of the States. 
ry Stories.’’ By J. Harris Chappell, Ph. 
D. President of the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial -College. Illustrated, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

This book gives an account of the most 


Georgia Histo- 











interesting events in the history of Geor- 
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ARITHMETIC 


SELF TAUGHT. 


Do not despair because through 
negiect you have forgotten what you 
once learned about Arithmetic. Prof, 
Spangenberg’s New 
quires no teacher. 

orepald on receipt of 55c, in stamps. 
t book ever published. Geo. A. 
Zeller, Publisher, 77 South 4th St., 
Established 1870, 
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A GOOD WRITER ? If so I want you 
sure. No canvarsing, but pleasant pen work 
at home with liberal pay, Wrive, enclosing two 
cent stamp for full partl 

Kuglewood, Cuicago, Lils, 
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Write a 


SONG 


AND MAKE A FORTUNE ! 
We compose music to your words. Groom 
M usic Co., 33 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
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“HOME STUDY” Courses 
College, Northfield, Minn. 
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gia, from the planting of the colony in 
1733 to the years immediately preceding 
the War of Secession. The narrative, as 
a rule, is adapted to children from twelve 
to fifteen years of age; and older pupils 
will read it with interest. The book is 
attractively illustrated with appropriate 
maps and pictures. 





“*Macmillan’s Pocket American and 
English Classics.’’ A series of English 
texts, edited for use in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, with Critical Intro- 


ductions, Notes, etc. 16mo. Cloth, 25 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


The three following books belong 
to this series, They are neatly bound 
in cloth printed on good paper and 
convenient in size. “Quentin Dur- 
ward’’ by Sir Walter Scott, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Arthur Llewellyn 
Eno, A. M., Instructor in English in the 
University of Illinois. ‘‘On Heroes, and 
| Hero Worshipand Heroic in History’’ by 
| Thomas Carlyle edited, with notes and 
| introduction, by Mrs, Annie Russell 
| Marble, A. M. Dickens ‘‘ Christmas 
| Carol’’ and ‘‘Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 
| edited with an introduction and notes for 
| the common school by pa M. Sawin, 


with the collaboration of Ida M. Thomas. 








| “*The New York Public School.’ Be- 
| ing a History of free education in the 
| city of New York by A. Emerson Palmer, 
iM. A. Introduction by Seth Low, 
| D. Cloth. 440 Pages. Illustrated. Price 
| $1.00 net. The Macmillan Company, 
| New York. 

This book contains full and interesting 


of’ the public school system of New 
York City from the establishing of the 
earliest schools until the present time. 


| 


Personality.’’ By Sidis 


Notes 


‘*The Palace of the Heart and Other 
Poems of Love.’’ By Pattie Williams 
Gee. Richard G. eo Boston. 

A dainty little book containing inspir- 
ing poems of much sweetness. 





‘Short Stories from American His- 
tory.’’ By Albert F. Blaisdell, Author of 
‘Stories from English History,’’ ‘‘The 
Story of American History,’’ etc., etc.; 
and Francis K: Ball, Instructor in the 


Co., Boston. 

This is the fourth book in the Blaisdell 
series of Historical Readers. It is in- 
tended for use as a su plegeaiery reader 
in the fourth and fifth grades of ele- 
mentary schools, or as collateral readin 
in connection with a formal text-boo 
of a somewhat higher grade. There are 
in the book eighteen vivid narratitves 
of dramatic events whch took place 
during the first two hundred yéars 
in the history of our county. The book 
is fully provided with illustrations, most 
of which are the work of artists who 
make a specialty of historical subjects. 





‘Practical German Conversation.’’ By 
Laurence Fossler, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literature in the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska. 16mo. Semi-flexible 
cloth. 255 pages. List price, 60 cents; 
Ginn & Co., Boston. . 


This course consists of a series of 
twenty exercises with’ corresponding and 
alternating vocabulary studies. Although 
the book is written for students who have 


a fair reading knowledge of German, the 
English rendering of the ‘‘Sprechu- 
bungen’’ is supplied in parallel columns 
so that the pupil may concentrate his 
entire energy upon familiarizing himself 
with typical, colloquial phrases as ex- 
pressing thought units. The text of the 
exercise, though ostensibly a review of 
the main points of grammar, is made up 
of natural and interesting discussions of 
different subjects. Questions intended 
to challenge and stimulate the student's 
inventiveness and self-reliance are also 
furnished. The ‘‘ Vokabularstudium’’ 
following each conversation lesson is 
largely taken from the exercise itself. It 
includes the more common terms, phrases, 
and expressions; arranges, connects, and 
illustrates them sufficiently to serve as 
types; and thus furnishes suitable material 
for developing and carrying on a typical 
German conversation. Provision is like- 
wise made for more formal translation 
and other written exercises, 





Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo. Cloth. | 
146 pages. Illustrated. List price, 4o 
cents; mailing ‘price, 45 cents. Ginn & 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


“STANDARD Amenican Branp 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 





‘|| SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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REPORT CARDS! 


Folder style, 34x54 in. folded—arranged for a 9 (or 
less) month term—special stock, printed from en- 
ree ites. 

RICE with ENVELOPEs, 1s6 PER Doz, 
“ WITHOUT ENVELOPES 10¢ Per Doz, 
MERIT CARDS, 2x34; in.—Price 15c per pack of 25; 
be for 50, 


FREE | =Samples 6f above, alsé Thanks. 
giving Cards, Souvenirs for Xmas 
and Closing Day, Stencils, Copied Photos, Etc. 


THE OHIO PRINTING CO., 
Box N. New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL REGISTER 
Compiled by PROF. W. W. BOYD. 

STATE HIGH SCHOOL INSP R OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
The register can be used to meet the demands of any 
system of age any gy marks can be recorded ;week- 
ly estimates can be m on the day they are made ; 
examination es will find their place; attendance 
and punctuality can be marked; deportment has its 
lace. A convenient form of summaries is arranged. 
hen the beauty of the system lies in the fact that t!e 
pupil's name must be recorded only once each year. 
he moment the register is opened the pupil's com- 
plete record for a year is spread out in front of the o}- 
server, Although so many facts are recorded about each 
pupil the register isin a very compact,tonvenient form. 
On lication we will maila of the Complete 
OUR OFFER —f5,oP heiscer for ins tion, wih the eulinneiand 
ing that if the register ie not wanted, it can be returned at our expense. The 

Complete School register is printed for High Schools and Grammar Schools 

Price, per copy, $1.00, Ask for School Supply Catalogue. 

EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO,, Painesville, Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY and 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates 
under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a posi- 
tion, Largest system of ph schools in America. 
Endorsed py all railway officials. Operators always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for cata- 
logue. MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Wie., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal, 











ture. By Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. 
Cloth. 276 pages. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. | 
The author of this book has based it 
upon the following convictions. 1. That 
the prinre object of studying literature is 
to develop the ability to enjoy it. 2. 
That in every work of literary merit there 
is something to enjoy. 3. That it is less 
important to know the list of an author’s 
works than to feel the impulse to read 
one of them. 4. That it is better to 
know a few authors well than to learn 
the names of many. She has sought to 
select these few authors from the hundreds 
whose writings have made for literary 
excellence with regard to what is good 
in itself and what is historically of 
value, the result is an attractive, concise, 
practical helpful book. 


‘‘The Riverside Graded Song Book.’’ 
Part II for Grammar Grades. By Wm. 
M. Lawrence Principal of the W. H. 
Ray School, Chicago. 168 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
and New York. 

Both of the books of this series, have 
been designed to relate the singing more 
closely and vitally to the general work 
of the school. Part two is designed for 
Grammar grades and of course contains 
selections adapted to older pupils but the 
same care has been taken as in Book I 





It is attractively printed and bound. 





to choose poems from standard authors. 


‘A Short History of England’s Litera- | . 


@ 





THE SCHOOL QUESTION 9 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. : 
Catalogues and reliable information conceri- 
ing all schools and colleges furnished wit!i- 
out charge. 

American School & College Agency, 
1814 Fisher Building - Chicago, Illinois, 








Thorough preparation for teaching 


New York J art in public schools and in private 
ciasses, Lectures upon art at Col- 
Normal 


umbiaUniversity and Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Address, N, Y. 
Normal Art School, Bryant Park 


Art School Studios, 80 W. 40th St., N. ¥ 


INK 


TABLETS 














Barbour’s Ink is the best and chea) 

est School Ink. Send 10c in stam) 

for tablets to make 2 oz. of black, 

red, blue & violet ink or 25c for Ta! 

lets to make 1 qt. Black. 

The Barbour Tablet Ink Co.. 
Evansville, Ind, 

Bookkeepin « 


Shorthand Typewriting ..tnett treme: 


ly by mail. Prices low. Ty p: 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. DPD. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Mi. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. ured. Cat- 
alog free, Eastern Lonestcr ene, Sotgeee Pag onal ag 
it on the market, Fameand for- 


Write a Book | =m 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., Beaver Springs, P:. 


E SYAL7X SONG-—-POEMS 


PAID ON 
We write music and publish songs. 
MELVILLE MUSIC FUR. O., 723.St. James Bidg..New York 











We will publish it for you and place 
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‘‘American and British Authors.’’ By 
Frank V. Irish: Cloth 344 pages, Price 
$1.25. Introductory price, per dozen, 

epaid, $12.00. Published by Frank V. 
tris 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This work is truly an American text 
book of Literature. It gives our own 
great authors first place and largest space 
without di ging or slighting British 
authors. It is a valuable book for schools 
and colleges and for use in homies, tead- 
ing circles, ge i clubs, ete. It eoti- 
taitis portraits of leading Americati, 
authors and pictures of their homes; dis- 
cussions of the writings of both American 
and British authors; biographies, refer- 
ences, criticisms, and choice selections ; 
brief biographies of more than 300 minor 


* autliors, among them many writers of the 


present time. 


‘*Dodge’s Advanced Geography.’’ By 
Richard Elwood ge, Professor of 


Geography, Teachers College, Coiumbia | 


Cloth. Size 8% by Io 
inches, 352 ges. Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 

This work has many specially valueable 
features which mark it a superior work 
of its kind, among which are the splendid 
maps. Each continetit and the United 
States is tepresented by three maps; a 
physical, a political and a comntercial 
nap, givitig respectively the latest infor- 
tration in tegard to boundaries, distribu- 
tion of products, routes of domestic 
commerce by land and water and the 
principal ocean-routes. The illustrations 
also are superior both in regard to quality 
and choice. 


‘*Mace’s School History of the United 
States.’’ By William H. Mace, Professor 
of History in Syracuse University. 560 
pages. Cloth. Fully illustrated. Rand, 
McNally & Co., New York and Chicago. 

This is one of the best elementary his- 
tories that have come toour notice. What 
impresses itself first is the simple and 
transparent style in which the matter is 
presented. This we regard an important 
consideration in a work of this kind as it 
enables the child to come into immediate 
possession of the meaning without having 
to overcome obstacles in the way of 
strange words and involved sentences. 
The arrangement of events is to our mind 
scientific and pedagogic. Events are 
grouped into series, and series into 
periods. While, in this arrangement 
chronological order has been observed, no 
event foreign to a particylar series has 
been permitted to break up the continu- 
ity because it happened to occur between 
two events of a series. Such events are 
placed in a series of their own. This 
arrangement stimulates understanding 


University. 





. and strengthens the memory by the law 


of association. There are numerous 
colored maps illustrating the development 
of our country, also ten full-page illus- 
trations in colors, illustrating ten of the 
most important events in American _his- 
tory. These are in addition toa large 
number of smaller illustrations. There 
are also thirty pages of Collateral Read- 
ing and study questions. Also a pro- 
nouncing index. 





‘‘Nature Stories for Little Folk— 
Curly-Head and His Neighbors. The 
Dirty Puddle. The Crooked Oak Tree. 
The Life of a.Dragon Fly. By E. Carter 
and KE. Field. Colored Illustrations. 
Boards 25 cents. An edition of both 
books in one volume bound in cloth, 
gilt lettering. 50 cents. Frederick 
Warne & Co.; New York. 

The authors of these little books have 
woven into these stories many interesting 
valuable bits of knowledge which thé 
children learn unconsciously while read- 
ing the stories. The colored illustrations 
add to their attractiveness for all chil- 
dren love pictures. 


‘*Culture Readers, Embodying the 
Natural Method in Reading.’’ By Ellen 
E. Kenyon Warner, Pd. D. Edited by 
Jenny B. Merrill, Pd. D. Book One— 
Primer. Ethical Theme, Mother Love. 
Book Two, for second half-year. Ethical 
Theme, Industry, also Manual for Teach- 
ers’ use. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The author and editor of these books 
are women well known to the educa- 
tional world and work prepared by them 
cannot fail to be worthy of consideration. 
The manual accompanying the books 
contains many helpful suggestions con- 
cerning the use of the books. 
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“The Early Cave-Men: The Age of 
Combat.’’ Book II. of the Industrial 
and Social History Series. By Katharine 
Elizabeth Dopp, Ph. D., Instructor in 
the Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Illustrated with a 
map, twelve full page and eighty-two 
text-drawings in half-tone by Howard 
V. Brown. Cloth, Square, I2mo. 183 
pages: 45 cents. For the primary grades. 

id, McNally Co., Chicago, 111. 





‘*Baldwin’s Fairy Reader.’’ Adapted 
fromni Grinim and Andersen by James 
Baldwit, .atithor of Baldwin’s Readers, 
Fairy Stories and Fables, etc. Cloth, 
I2mo. 1¢0 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 35 cents. Americati Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

Ten of the famous fairy stories that for 
hundreds of years have given pleasure to 
both young and old appear, rewritten in 
simple form for first year pupils, in this 
volume of the Electic School Readings. 
The expressions are such as will be easily 
understood by the youngest, but the main 
thread of each narrative is left unaltered. 
There is no pleasanter method of learn- 
ing valuable lessons of obedience, gentle- 
ness, contentment, and kindness, 
in these stories, which should be known 
and read by all children. Those who 


have learned to read.with some fluency [ 


in any standard First Reader will have 


than |- 


For Your School 


The Perry Pictures 
One Cent Each 


For 35 or more, assorted as desired. Size 5\4x8 


120 for $1.00. 
Send two cent stamp for Catalog to-day. 
art forWomen’s Clubs 


The Perry Magazine s:‘tromeo ici 


uals, arranged by Prof. Poland of Brown University 
begins in the September issue. Subscribe now. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











A course on Italian 


























no difficulty with this book. New words 
are put in lists at the head of each sec- | 
tion. The illustrations are numerous | 
and attractive. 





‘*Nature Study Lessons for Primary 
Grades.’’ By Mrs. Lida B. McMurry with 
an introduction by Charles A. McMurry. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The series of nature study lessons given 
in this book was worked out in the class- 


room and in out-door excursions with 
children. Most of the lessons are studies 
of plant and animal life as it presents 


itself in one locality; but the objects 
studied are found in most temperate re- 
gions and the lessons can be modified to 
suit almost any region of the United 


States. The following subjects are 
treated. 
Part I. Animal Life—The Shepherd | 


Dog, The Cat, The Horse, The Cow, The 
Sheep, The Fox Squirrel, The Life of a 
Gray Squirrel, Our Mouse Jim, The Rab- | 
bit (Common Hare), The Chicken, Iden- 
tification of Birds, The Robin, The Red- 
Headed Woodpecker, The Common Crow, 
The Screech Owl, The English Sparrow, 
Caterpillars, The Cabbage Butterfly, 
The Milkweed Caterpillar. 

Part II. Plant Life—lIdentification of 
Flowers, The Nasturtium, The Morning- 
Glory, The Common Blue Violet, The 
Wild Rose, Tree Buds, Autumn Leaves 
and Buds, A Nut Game, The Apple, The 
Austrian Pine. 


eee 





‘*Roark’s Economy in Education.’’ 
By Ruric N. Roark, Ph. D., Dean of the 
Departinent of Pedagogy, State College 
of Kentucky. Cloth, I2mo. 252 pages. 
Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

This, the third book in Dr. Roark’s 
pedagogical series, is a contribution to 
educational literature that is original in 
title, in purpose, and in contents. It 
deals with the problems confronting the 
individual teacher in the succesfsul ad- | 
ministration of his school, and also with 
the larger problems of the school as a 
part of the institutional life and growth 
of modern society. The first part of the 
work presents in new form all that was 
best in the old books on ‘‘school man- 
agement,’’ and adds much that is new 
and helpful. In the second part the 
problems of the administration of school- 
systems are dealt with. Such matters as 
taxation, school boards, courses of study, 
and the distinctive work of the different 
schools —elementary, secondary, and 
higher—are discussed. In the third 

rt are described the latest movements 
in the economical correlation of ali the 
other educational forces of the commun- | 
ity—the home, libraries, museums, art 
galleries, etc.—with the school The 
book is not only invaluable to the indi- | 
vidual teacher in any grade »f work, but 
it is especially adapted for use as a text 





in normal schools, teachers’ rg | 
courses, and college departments o | 
pedagogy. 














BABY STUART. (The one cent pictures are 3 to times this size) 
MUSIC LESSONS xxanc | Illinois Medical College 
PIANO# CHICAGO, 
= . 300 (Summer Schoo! of Medicine and 
. Vi OL Pharmacy.) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
525 & Aut Music For 122 5 ndley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
Seno 4¢ For FIRST LESSON —— Tenth Annual Session 
GUCKERT MUSIC SCHOOL MEDICINE Continuous Course, Four Terms 
7 Avoams St. TOLEDO O. Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY | Medion! Gourse 
The You Citi aM eine px — years of at least 7 months 
ng ITIZEN for supple- 
mentary ILLINOIS Pharmacy Course 
reading in the grades. Citizenship, history Two years of six months each, 
literature, geography, art and nature study, and MEDICAL Training School for Nurses 
other lines of educational work are used as the basis. COLLEGE Two years in practical study in 
One set can be used in all the grades, The most residence—regular graduating 
pee -oarighes Lag ns and economical supplementary CHICAGO course, 
reading on the market. Send for sample copy. ‘emiineih For particulars apply to W. C. 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN PUB. CO., “ | Sanvorp, M. D., Secretary, Col- 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 1902-03 lege, 180 to 190 Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 














blue horizontal ruling, red marginal 
heading, with name of school to order. 


| EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY C0., 





EXAMINATION PAPER 


Our “Aldine’’—Best white writing per, 83¢x14, 
ines, printed 


Ask for our catalogue of school goods. 
Painesville, Ohio, 











WRITERS 


prices; immediate payment. Free entry to short 
story ISTS Hye to members of our staff. 


ARTIS 


work for you. 
BU 


651 Gramercy Bldg., 


We want novels, stories, poems. jokes 
etc., for publication. Home work, best 


S If you can illustrate stories or fur- 

nish cover designs, etc., we have 

Write a letter. 

RELL SYNDICATE, 
New York. 











ARGUMENTS for Debates and Outlines for Essays: 
P. 


} 
| 
| 
| ¢ 
$1.00 in advance, | 


onagiven subject. 
Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


S. HALLOCK, 





TEAGHER 





looking for positions (all grades), 
would do well to address with stamp, 
r. A. Lester Hazlett, 2343 Hale St., Denver, Colo, 





proper [llustrations. 
| Stereopticon for school work, arranged for any light, all 


Botany, Phys. Geography, ete. 


‘an be taught better and with much more ease with 
We are making a High Grade 


sarts interchangeabie.ata prive within the reach of ail. 


Write today for descriptive circular and price list. 
Lantern Slides made to order at reasonable prices. 
Address, 
Dept. L.. 700 N. Huron St., Albion, Mich. 


The Peninsular & Optical Mfg. Co., 








Texas Teacher’s Bureau can locate you any- 
where in the South or West. In operation 17 
years, 

Efficient service guaranteed. 

J. L. RUSSELL, BONHAM, TEXAS 











| Teach 


} enroll in the 
| FLORIDA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, PALATKA, FLA, 


IF YOU DESIRE TO 


Florida 





‘The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Receives at all seasons, many calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Mites AW YEE 


WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 





SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Oldest and best known in U. & 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Mer. 





upon req 
SOUTHERN 


AL 


uest. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


This is the only general teacher's agency ir the South. 
} instruction in the public school system and higher institutions, 
dents, principals, presidents and boards, 


It recommends teachers and graduates for every line o 


Its orders come directly from the superinten 


Register at once If you desire the best positions, Circu.ars and blanks 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





iITHB AMERICAN TBACHERS' BURERUVU 


277-9 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Late But still some vacancies. . 


To-day 


Write for Registration Blanks 





DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher Is to register In the 


BANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do not know this send stamp for circulars and learn what we can do for you, 


I 
HARLAN P, FRENCH 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Gillotts Pens 


Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

93 Chambers Street, New York 





Ask your Stationer for.... 


eae GLE 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers, 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 621, 444. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 
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Educational News and Notes 


We want every ‘teader of Normal In- 
structor to become a member of a Teach- 
ers Clipping Bureau and to search their 
local daily and weekly for 
news and notes for thisdepartment. The 
items should have universal interest. 
The following déscription will give an 
idea of what is wanted. 

Accounts of efforts made to increase 
teachers’ salaries, and of the results. 

Special work done to introduce school 
gardens. 

Descriptions and photographs of new 
finely equipped school buildings. 

Decisions of school boards and state 
legislatures concerning all matters relat- 
ing to schools, teachers’ duties, etc. 

Descriptions of any special effort being 
made to improve the course of study in 
any city or state. 

If your state superintendent, your 
county superintendent, your city super- 
intendent or the normal school from 
which you were graduated, is following 
out any new special line of work success- 
fully we want to hear about it. 

When you read an item of educational 
news try to think whether, if you were 
a teacher in some other part of the 
country, it would interest you, and you 
will be sure to get just the right thing. 

The price paid for these items will be 
the same as is made by Clipping Bureaus, 
viz., $5 per 100 clippings or five cents 
for each clipping. We willsend you 
credit of each accepted clipping. This 
credit can be applied on orders of books 
selected from F. A. Owen Publishin 
Co.’s attractive catalogue for home me 
school library books. Twenty accepted 
clippings entitle the sender to any dollar 
book listed in this catalogue. Address 
all clippings to Editor of Educational | 
News and Notes, Normal Instructor, 32 
Waverly Place, N. Y. City. 


Ohio teachers will hereafter be paid for 
attendance at their county institute. 

San Antonio, Texas, continues to take 
great pride in her school gardens. 

All country school teachers in Ohio 
hereafter receive $2 each month extra for 
paying their janitor fee. 

Illinois has created a system of town 
ship scholarships giving free tuition in 


| in the eighth grade for advanced arith- 


Normal Instructor and Teachers World 


Butte, Montana, is just “completing a 
$50,000 addition to its high school build- 
ing. The enlarged building will have 
thirty-five rooms and accommodations 
for 800 pupils. The city enrollment of 
public school pupils for the eight months 
of the past year was 7,800. this num- 
ber, 625 were in the high school. The 
department of agriculture has issued a 
bulletin dealing with the question of 
school gardens. Simple and nontechni- 
cal instructions are given about the 
habits and pe ard ge of common veg- 
etables and flowers, with suggestions to 
school teachers as to how to conduct 
small garden plots in such a way as to 
make them interesting to children. 

It is the licy of Mayor Dunne of 
Chicago as far as educational affairs are 
concerned to induce those whom he ap- 
points to the board of education and 
others whom he can influence to give 
every child in the elementary grades a 
seat in a good school building, ane to see 
to it that the elementary instruction is 
of the highest quality before putting 
much additional money into the higher 
work. Seventeen new buildings and ad- 
ditions at a cost of $1,717,500 will be 
pushed to completion this fall if possible. 

The changes which Superintendent 
Kendall, Indianapolis schools, has 
recommended in order more nearly to 
adjust the expense of the high schools 
to the proportion of children enrolled in 
them, have been approved by the board 
of school commissioners and they will be 
carried into effect with the opening of 
the school this fall. Under this new 
plan, from four to five credits toward 
high school graduation will be earned in 
the last year of the grammar schools. 
Elementary algebra will be substituted 


metic, giving one credit toward gradua- 
tion. The first year of high school civics 
is to be transferred to the Tataeer of the 
grammar school, being substituted for 
some of the geography now taught, mak- 
ing a credit. a pe work in English 
in the eighth grade will also entitle the 
pupil to one credit toward high school 
graduation if he makes A or B in his 
work. Another credit will be allowed 
for German taken in the grades.—Zr. 





the state normal schools. 

Oklahoma has a new anti-trust law ap- 
plying to the business of selling and | 

urnishing school books and supplies. 

The Legislature of North Dakota re- 
cently passed a bill providing that school 
Boards pay $45 a month to teachers hold- 
ing second grade certificates. 

There were during the past summer 
more than twenty private summer schools 
for teachers in session in Missouri and 
all were well attended. 

Le Roy, N. Y. has a large and popular 
Woman’s Club, which holds a flower fés- 
tival in August or September. Pupils of 
the public schools are furnished with 
selected seeds of the right kind and best 
quality and asked to plant and cultivate 
them. To further encourage them in 
their work, the club awards a prize to 
the boy or girl having the finest speci- 
men of flowers or vegetables of each 
class. 

The Bureau of Educational Information 
of the Fairfield County (Conn.) teachers’ 
association has issued its third annual 
report. It contains ‘‘General notes on 
English in the schools’? and a ‘‘Report 
of general conditions.’’ The secretary of 
the bureau is Henry W. Saxe, New Ca- 
naan, Conn. 





| roof play grounds. 


During the past summer the New York 
City Board of Education conducted 
thirty-three vacation schools, fifty vaca- 
tion play grounds, eight playgrounds for 
mothers and babies, and twelve evening 
All these were in 
connection with the school buildings. 
Besides these the Board maintained six 
open air play grounds and two kinder- 
garten centers. The vacation schools 
opened on Monday, July toth, and con- 
tinued daily, except Saturday and Sun- 
day, for six weeks, fromg a. m. to 12 m. 
The subjects tanght were Venetian Iron, 
Bench Work, Fret Sawing, Whittling, 
Leather and Burnt Wood, Boy’s Basketry, 
Chair Caining, Nature Study, Art Study, 
oe and Crocheting, Advanced Sew- 
ing, Elementary Sewing, Millinery, 
Girl’s Basketry, aa’ 7 City His- 
tory, (by excursions). he vacation 
playgrounds opened on Morday, July 
roth, and continued daily, except Sun- 
day, for eight weeks from p. m. to 
5:30p.m. The evening roof playgrounds 
opened on Monday, July toth, at 7:30 
p. m., and continued every evening, ex- 
cept Sunday, for eight weeks from 7:30 
until to p. m. About 1200 teachers were 


energetic, ponsible to dis- 
Wanted~-12, sobanaiien line a tae at 


UBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
College Dept., Springfield, Mass. 


nen ree tee eee 
senimadiaieas A. Catalogue 
free. Ames Publishing Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


School 


PLAY. 


EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
C. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SOUVENIR BB + CARDS. 


elegant assortment of Cards, (unlike any others) 
anteantsanien "int mona WING 00: Montowese, 


Conn. 
WAN! ANTED Agents to seli beautiful memento 
othe ar TH x77, Heh in, color 
ppo x, a color— 
ready fo ready for je ny On right t margin sand ys in 
yg Ang th peerless Robe: tots moneets a 
n battle a stand the home in in blue” with 4 
er, U.S. Grant. Ins between. 
three lines of rail fences—the being the “stall” 
on which is written the music of the old camp song, 
**When the Cruel ber nl is Over"-the four verses are 
beneath. Has received the ap roval of grouninont 
leaders in the Civ War. Reta’ th. Sam Sample to Agents 
Rane eo from first order. Address BOK’, 




















aon Black I ink for 
7 Cents iNT 


For 27 cents I will send se orn 
enough Ink Essence to make one 





a. Ink Essence has ot to be put in Cold 
allowed te stand a few hours and 
the in ink is ready for use. 
Complete school supply catalog with wholesale 
prices mailed on request. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N 207-209 Monroe St., Chicago, 











Combination Offer: 


100 Sheets best white wove Letter Paper, 
$x1044, ruled or plain, printed to 

100 6% XX X white wove Envelop rinted 
to order, and 100 2-ply pearl white vi siting 
Cards printed _ name and address; all 

up in neat box. Postpaid $1. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY co.. 
Painesville, Ohio. 
Ask for our catalogue of school goods. 


LITERATURE: “Hie ssits. 


This bmg ag Hand-Book Gives all the Master- 
Books, Famous Selections, etc., of all 

a aerins and English Authors, in Study Courses 
by Periods. These tell What To Study. Its Study 
lan, ‘‘Laboratory Method.” shows How to Study. 
How to get the most out of Poems, Dramas, Novels; 
how to find the Theme, Deeper Meaning; how to 
study Style, Structure, Tone, Method, etc. Its many 
valuable features makes Literature a new Delight, 
Revelation and Profit ; er vEeLG on oo ne nnd 














wong, A like it elsewhere at six times ond price a) 
ye Order sample copy: 10 cents. 
RBER & CO., AS SHLAND OHIO. 


[HE “HANDY” GLOBE 


33 cents postpaid. 
Globe is nicely made of pao mache 
and mounted on wire stand, Mapsare 
well colored. The sphere is six inches 
in diameter. 
Complete school aaa sy bye ae with 
wholesale prices m: 
EE. W. A. ROWLES, 
N 207-209 Munree St., Chicago. 
L ° EA HER If you are interested in 
C starting a library in your 
school or town. simply write and say you want full par- 
ticulars. No work for you to do, no money required in 
advance. This offer enables you to have a library free 
of charge. Write us at once. No teacher should 
overlook this opportunity. AUGUST BROWN 
& CO., 270 ich. Ave., AlO, Chicago. 


TEACHER “4 hand Course by mail while 
Write M. WOLF. MGR., 


OSWEGO, N.Y 


Stenography—Best self-instructor, lic. Wm. A. 














Take Chaffee’s $10 Short- 
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Mr. Superintendent, 
Board of Education. 

Dear Sir ;—We wonder if this letter will seem more 
personal to you coming addressed and stamped. We 
tried to imitate a —< cent ae on the cut above be- 
cause our message is important. 

Just what we want to ask is are your primary teac}i- 
ers well supplied with the things that go to make their 
work easy and above all interesting to the pupil. 

Now we presume that your local dealer may not 
keep a full lineof Drawing Paper, Crayons, Drawing 
Pencils, Water Colors, Raffia and Reed, Mounting . 
Board, etc...(we keep only the best.) 

You will doubtless want some of these and we advise 
that you write us for our catalog. 

If you are about to purchase a quantity of supplies 
for your Primary Schools don’t failto get our prices 
for we certainly give the lowest. 

Yours very truly 
Rohde ledergarten Supply Co., 
411-413 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


AD ALL OTHERS! 


List and Price Prepaid by Mail. 
Merry Melodies, 64 pp., 15 = Stivery Notes, 
64 and cal 15 cts; Merry 10 pp. m. 

Cal. Songs, 11 112 pp., an viden Ol Giees, = 

Vito Century Songs, 128 Pp., 30 cts; 
Victorious “if 72 pp. 15 cts: Gems of Song, 
dog hia hool Glee and Chorus 


OTHER PUR. ICATIONS: Columbian 
School Report Card, 20 cts per doz.; Success 
Winner’s Re Cards, 25 cts per doz.; Some- 
thing to Speak, (32 selections), 10 cts. 

Accompany orders with the money 


Address S$, C, HANSON & CO., 
Williamsport, Indiana. 








Hanson’s 
F amous 
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I’ STRONG ADI 
* = = 


Used in schools and educational institutions for re- 
pet, (4 leaves of school books, music books, 
wings, we pe sheet musi, etc., etc. 
‘AlsD a Ry mounting botanical specimens 
Mi, paper is Loege A transparent, ‘Very adhesive, 
great tens ey ll 
“aoe envelope, postpaid 15 
Pe mm envelope contains 18 stipe, Soh to 240 square 
ches. 
Complete school supply catalog with wholesale prices 
mailed on request. 
E. W. A. ROWLES 


N 207-209 Munroe St., C hicago. 








if YouWant to Please 
both your pupils and their parents, let us furnish 
you with Artistic and up-to-date Grade Cards 


for the year. Send for sample. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MT. STERLING, OHIO. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, CALLING CARDS, Etc., 
engraved in a manner that displays perfection and at 
pricesto suit the most economical. Samples mailed free. 


JAS. M. BRYANT 206, SHESTNUT ST. 
Send your 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Money Makes Money. tii: .:: 
and let us tell you how to make hard savings multiply 
rapidly without work or risk. GEO. B. BORDEN 
& CO., Imperial Building, Chicago, Ill. 




















You CAN easily make three dollars a day work- 
ing for us. Do not missthis chance of making 





Marr, Teac er, Sta. M, Chicago. 


good money. See the back page of this paper. 





REPORT GARDS 


inexpensive gift. 





— to teach in the vacation schools 
to supervise the playgrounds. At- 





HOW TO RAISE MONEY. 








LR MONEY & 
Raise | Money” 








Size 61-2 x 41-2, plaque same 


0" 
we will re 
BATIN ALUMINUM 
DARS, all of one or assorted; names, etc. 
oetonly ost a ) eeneee, Yourself and 


Keep "$30. 00, SEND US $20.00 


articles as ad 


same price. | 
WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. R, MANITOWOC, wis. 


EASILY & QUICKLY 


ay Your CHURCH 


Soot or Y scr ~~ dcpeeet, No Risk. 


a. size) 

ce together, | Thaittone, on 300 
ATS, WALL PLacgues i BLOTTERS or CALEN- 
lettered as Make 
feliow workers can 


any My within a month, W: 
send Express a 
— IX weed oY a 618.00 accepted cash with 
jon guaranteed. One sample and booklet “How to 
“a10. to $100) free. a -a ed 1Ce a Above 
vertising souv: 












MUSIC LESSONS 


Purposes we tive you my combate oguree of rmigleeesope Pres 


Mandolin 
or uarantes band ororch ororchestra instrument We teach 


~ 7 by oerin: im- 


proved, simple our only expense will 
h eA wt Tuition ition offer and testim: will . went bp 
Base eiy. ee v ae Broke ere P.O. BLOCK, MONTCLAIR, N See. 





Latest style Report Cards, Folder, suitable for any school 
from 1 to 9 mo. per dozen Ioc post ene Good heavy envel- 
opes to match 5c per dozen postpai 


CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS. 


Send a 2c stamp for samples of our Christmas Souvenir booklets made especially for Sunday and 
day school teachers, and also for any one else desiring to present their friends with an elegant, yet 


| SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 101, CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 
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Iink-Controlied 
Fountain Pen 


Uses Every Kind of Pen--Any Kind of Ink 


You do not discard your favorite steel 
Leaking or flooding 
without interrupting 


writing. Cannot 
and ——- Always reliable. 


Never 


The fountain pen you have been looking for. 


in the Kio. New or different pen adjusted instantly. 
impossible in any position. Thumb pressure forces ink in pen as needed 
clog. Unused ink returned to holder, preventing waste 
out of order. No more pen repairs. 


No more soiled 
The one you 


‘gumanneets For Five Years—Will Last a Lifetime 


Send for this pen at once and end your fountain 
ten days and money promptly > ar if not en 





and we will cut down nozzle to sui 


Small size $1.00; Medium $1.50; Large $2.00. Write for full descriptive circular. 


troubles and experiments. Returnable in 
y satisfactory. Send us your favorite pen 












LOUIS WINTER, Center Ave.,D, READING, PA.} 
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Miss Primary Teacher, 
School Room. 

Dear Madam :—We wish that you would write us so 
that we will be sure you received this letter and inci- 
dentlysend for our catalog. We have a Suppiementary 
list which will be particularly interesting to you be- 
ae a new Books and material for Primary 

AC. se 

if your pupils furnish their own material why not 
have them order by mail from us bunchin; tasks pan 
nies together and sending by Post Office Money Order, 
They will be able to get just what they want and it 
will get tothe pupils interested. 

If your School rd purchases your materials look 
over our catalog and circulars. You will find many 
pings which you need and very likely have not used 

fore. 

See our letter to your Superintendent in this issue. 
bbe be ne 
ohde Kindergarten Supply Co. 
411-413 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. ; 


349 Broadway, New York. 


School Goods at Wholesale Prices 


CATALOG AND PRICES MAILED ON REQUEST. 

No one connected with schools should be without this 
catalog. It contains descriptions and prices of the 
most cemplete line of school equipment handled by 
any one house in the United States. Why not save 
the middleman’s profits ¢ 

A FEW EXAMPLES OF MY LOW PRICES: 


Common white crayons, 5c gross. 








Assorted colored crayons, r gross. 
Andrews’ wool felt black erasers, 40c per doz. 
Slated cloth blackboards, 40c per square of 


Blackboard slating (liquid), $2.00 per on. 

8 foot wool bunting flags, $2.50 each. 
Examination paper, 50c per ream. 

Manilla drawing paper, 6x9 inch, 13c per ream, 


E,W. A. ROWLES, xosnceS. Chicago, 


MONROE ST. 





A STUDY IN COTTON 


A Box containing the Products of Cotton 
direct from the gientation ia. Ceorgia. 





ForSchooland Home Study. Sent postpaid 
% any address if U.S. on receipt of 1.00. 


. A. G. HELMER, Helmer, Ga. 














ONE HUNDRED | 


copies of a letter, piece of | 
music, drawing, or any writ- 

ing can be made on a Lawton 
Si Printer. No wash- 
ing. © wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Ysser Now York. 


<r 39¢ Per Gross 
POSTPAID. 


This pen is practically the same as Spencerian No. 1. 

There are a number of styles in my line including 
Vertical and Semi Slant. 

Send sample of pen pe are now using and we will 
match it. Price on all my pens is 39 cents per gross 
postpaid. 

Fens also put up in gross boxes containing an as- 
scrtment of all styles. 

Complete sehool supply eatalog with wholesale prices mailed 


on request. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N 207-209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


and girls in every city 
We Want Bo AY and town, who are 
bright and energetic, 
and who want to make some money. Write us at once. 
RINTING DEPARTMENT, 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 
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New [lemory Gems 


New system of Memory Gems. Se! 

annalyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 
ranged by grades. Highly recommended by leading 
edneators, Send 10cin coin or stamps to American 
School Supply Co. 316 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Nebr 


Spencer’s Business School KiNGS"0%. *. v— tesioctise: 


Board $3to $3.50 per week. Send for new 








about 20,000 came to the schools each 
day. This was over fifty per cent of the 
enrollment. 


Two interesting postal card canvasses 


were recently conducted by the New | 
One dealt with the teach- | 


York Gloke., 
ing of the so-calied ‘‘fads and frills.’’ 
Out of 15,500 cards sent out to parents 
having children in school to-day, 8,532 
were answered and returned. The fol- 
lowing is the result, by boroughs: 











Physical Training. Drawing. 
Borough. For. Agaiust. For. Against. 
Manhattan 4,450 508 4,140 674 
Bronx 292 II 283 147 
Brooklyn’ 1,281 é 1,225 128 
Queens 327 3 3i2 63 
Richmond 306 57 307 56 
Grand total 6,656 841 6,267 1,068 
Music. Sewing. 
Borough. For. Against. For. Against. 
Manhattan 4,227 691 3,517 1,169 
Bronx 328 84 307 go 
Brooklyn 1,196 159 1,059 252 
Queens 300 81 228 114 
Richmond 290 65 255 95 
Grand total 6,341 1,080 5,366 1,720 


The other dealt with the length of the 
school day. The questions and results 
were as follows: 


1. Do you favor a short school day for the 
first-year children—a three-and-a-half-hour day, 
as suggested by the Board of Education? 





Borough. Yes. No. 
Manhattan 1,204 3,796 
Bronx g2 340 
Brooklyn 407 
Queens —_ 239 
Richmond 86 415 

1,919 5,750 


2. Do you want your children who are in the 
first elementary school grade to attend school 
for five hours in full-time classes? 





Borough, yes. No 
Manhattan 4,381 607 
Bronx 369 65 
Brooklyn 1,223 168 
Queens 308 61 
Richmond 457 44 

6,738 945 





Reduced Fac-simile 


Color of Mounts: 


No order filled for less than one dozen. 


for further in 





Nermal Instructor and Teachers World 


tendance was entirely voluntary yet) SET 8 MAPS 





We absolutely guarantee our reproductions to be as i 
that our work will not fade, and that we use the same high-grade materia 
Send formation and a free sample showing quality of work and style of mount. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - . 


a Z 


IN OAK CASE $9.00. 


bargain ever offe: 
Offer wili hold good for but short time. 





8 does not 
to send ex 
LOBES—U 


rmit of describing here. Shall be 
ry circular on request. 
ARTS—BLACK BO 
all School Goods com tively low prices. 
E. W. A. Rowles, N. 207-209 Monroe St., 


SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS 


WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- 
hand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each. No 
ruled lines ; no position ; no shading, dots, nor dashes. 
No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, 
si y. practical. Stadents in hi h-grade posi- 
tions. Employers pleased. wyers, doctors, 
literary folk, club women, can now acquire Shorthand 
with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend 
months, as with old systems. “Boyd’s Syitabic 
System.’ 20th century wonder, is the best. rite 
to-day for testimonials, klets, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
¥e, Chicago, Hil 





1210 Racine A 








This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $i, 
with this coupon I will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U. 8S. and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to introduce 
the goods. 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 25 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one month 
or ten month report cards, Regular price, 50 cents. 
This liberal proposition is made in order to in- 
troduce the goods. 





Complete School Supply Cataleg with 
wholesale prices mailed on request. 
E. W. A. Rowes, N. 207-209 Monroe, St., Chicago. 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
rders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hachet, Flags, Roses, each § cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14 cts. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5 cts. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each toc. 
Santa—Driving eight deer 1toc., Going Down 
Chimney toc., Filling Stockings toc. 
Busywo Stencils—4x5' inches—set of 50 for 
a5cts, Another set 5 x 8 inches—so for 35 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—*; pound for to cts, 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each toc. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, 
Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5c. 
aps—U. S. and continents, 844 x 11, each 3¢., 
17 X 22, § cts. 34 X 44, 20 cts, 4 x 6 feet 40 cts, 
Sent prepaid by John Latta, Cedar Falls, lowa, 
Order some and ask for a full list. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 

BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 
Anyone can learn ft easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. Ne charge for tuition 
until position is secured. Write today for particulars. 
9 Peer nen N Aargeggag -arriwebd sigs 





ich. 








YOU WILL GET A POSITION. 
We will let you pay your tuition after you have held 
|e med position one month. Is not this fair? Book- 
eeping, shorthand, letter writing and penmansbip are 
our specialties. Write for pea e Re 
tives wanted everywhere. HANSON CORRESPON. 
DENCE INSTITUTE, Crookston, Minn, 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH 
$4.00 Per Dozen at Your Local Photographers’, 


Look at the reproductions above and ask yourself whether there is any difference. The left hand engraving was made from a $4.00 a dozen 
photograph; the right hand engraving was made from our copy of it. 
tograph and $1.00. Wewill return it to you with on 


resenta- | 





| 


‘ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00. 


OUR REPRODUCTION 
$1.00 Per Dozen. 


We guarantee as good results as this every time. j 
e dozen copies of it—actual photographs made in exactly the same way your original was; 
just as handsome; just as permanent; mounted on a fine card. We use Aristo Platino paper, Seeds plates, Collins mounts—none better 


Our Reguter Price for this style of Mount is $1.50 but for advertising purposes we are making this SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER OF $1.00 
DOZEN 


Size of Mounts : 4x 6% inches or 3% x 74% inches, according to style best suited to original photograph. 
White or ash gray as preferred. 
Original Photograph returned uninjured. 
OUR IRON CLAD GUARANTEE 
od as the rane) paetearene. that they can not be told from the original photograph, 
$ as are used by all leading photographers. 


We are going to give 

Tee to Schools ie wien’scrccs 

in the United States 

For Advertising Purposes. A Library Free. 
Every cent you Will have to pay is the freight. 


J. HENRY SMITH, Mgr., Greenfield, Ind. 
















Reduced Fac-simile 


Exact Size, 4 1-4 x 6 inches 


You send us your pho- 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Are Sold Direct from the Factory---and in No Other Way 


YOU SAVE FROM 
$75 TO $200. 


When you buy a Wing Piano, 
you buy at wholesale. You pay 
the actual cost of making it with 
only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy, a piano, as many _ 
still do—at retail—you pay the § 
‘retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesmen he employs— 
all these ontop of what the dealer 
himself has to pay to the manufac- 
turer. The retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL---Anywhere. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. “ 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit, We pay the freight 
and all other charges in advance. There is nothing to be paid either before 
the piano is sent or when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory 
after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than 
if you were examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or 
expense to-you. 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Onr system is 
so perfect that we can, without any trouble, deliver a piano in the smallest 
town in any part of the United States just as easily as we can in New York 
City, and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and without any- 
thing being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any other 
expense. We take old piands and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material is given 
with every Wing Piano. 


SMALL EASY MONTHLY. PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
have been manufactured and sold. They are rec-| —The tones of any or all of these instruments 
ommended by seven Governors of States, by mu- | May be reproduced perfectly by any ordinary play- 
sicial colleges and scliools, by prominent orchestra | eT on the piano by means of our Instrumental 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands | Attachment, This improvement is patented by us 
ct ante one is your own y WS of | and cannot be had in any other piano. 
m undoubtedly in your very ne rhood. WING ORGANS are made with the sam: 
Our catalogue contal.is names and addresses, care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK . 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano, No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It tells 
about the different materials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the different 
parts are put together; what causes pianos to get out of order, and, in fact, is a complete 
encyclopedia. It makes theselection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you 
a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It telis 
you how to test a piano and how to tell good from bad. 
It isabsolutely the only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction, 
Its name is “The Book of Complete Informa- 
tion About Pianos.” We send it free to any 
one wishing to buy a piano, All you have 
todo isto send us your mame and ad- 
dress 

















Send a Postal To-Day while you 
think of it, just giving your name waa 
address, or send us the attached cou. ff 
pon, and the valuable book of infor- E% 
mation, also full rticulars about 
the WING PIANG, with prices, 
terms of payment, etc., will be 
sent to you promptly by mail. 





Send fo the name and 
wildress written oelow, 
the Book of Complete In- 
Jormation about Pianos, 
also prices and terms of 
payment on Wing Pianos. 

























WING & SON, 
350: 871 West 13th St., New York. 


1868——37th YVEAR——1905 


CORR eee ene, 





& 


WING PIANOS 








Why Attend School 
To Secure an Education 
When We Can 


Furnish you a Course of Study which you can 
ursue at home, and which will prepare you 
or examination and thus enable you to se- 

cure a higher grade certificate. 





I have been greatly benefited by pursuing 
the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses, 
and feel better qualified to do my work as 
teacher, I have spent three years in one of 
the best schools of higher learning in this 

* state, and find the instruction given by the 
A. C. N. to be as thorough as that received 
there. I think the articles on Methods -of 
Teaching are worth the entire cost of the 
Course. I contemplate enrolling for another 
course soon. EarRL, Ray CASTRO, 


Ruraldale, W. Va, 
When We Can 


At a cost of only $10.00 to you, furnish you 
as good instruction by mail, during this 
year, as you could secure at school at from 
$100 to $150. 

During the past year I have completed the 
Normal and Advanced Normal Courses, and 
found them highly satisfactory. In prepar 
ing for examination these Courses have no 
equal as they enable one to continue teach- 
ing and at the same time have a systematic 
course of instruction- I have found .the 
courses to be even more beneficial than rep- 


sented. Lipa J. JENNESS, 
Barberton, Ohio, 


‘When We Can 


Furnish you with instruction at a cost of 
$10.00 for six months which will place you 
in a position to secure an advance of $10 to 
$25 per month. Would it not be a good in- 
vestment for you to pursue such a Course P 














I found the Normal Course better than the 
same time at school although the cost was rot 
one-fifth as much. Since completing the 
Course I have been asked to accept the prin- 
cipalship of four different schools, each of 
which pays from $15 to $25 more per month 


than I am getting. 
F. H. MCGHEE, 


Oculus, Ga. 





Complete Information given in our Catalog. 
Send for It. For Names of Courses and further 
information see page 36, 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
Box N. Dansville, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The New School Year. 


— INSTRUCTOR extends words of greet- 
ing to all its readers as they are about to begin 
another new school year. We welcome the many 
new readers who have subscribed during the vaca- 
tion ménths. We shall do our best to help you 
through the columns of Normal Instructor and we 
hope you will write us often to let us know how we 
can serve you best. We welcome suggestions. We 
want you to feel that Normal Instructor is your 
paper and we want you to help us to make it a real 
help to you. 

We invite every reader of Normal Instructor to 
write the editor a personal letter stating just what 
features of Normal Instructor are most helpful to 
you and what work you would like to have appear. 
Tell us all about your school, how large it is, 
whether it is graded or ungraded, if ungraded tell 
us how many pupils you have. If graded tell us 
what grade you teach. 


The National Educational Association. 


T IS estimated that about 18,000 people assem- 
bled at Asbury Park during Convention week. 
President Roosevelt's address the last day of the 
convention was given before a crowded, enthusiastic 
house. It is to be wished that the President pos- 
sessed the safne power to assist all teachers to have 
their salaries increased that he did in the case of the 
New York City teachers when he was governor of 
New York. However it is a pleasure to know that 
we have a president who so strongly endorses the 
movement to secure fair salaries for teachers. 

The address of William T. Harris on the future of 
teachers’ salaries was encouraging. We print the 
following extract from it. 4 

‘‘The future of teachers’ salaries is therefore 
a bright and promising one viewed in the light of 
the general industrial progress, but a far more hope- 
ful one viewed from the economical law of in- 
creased values for vocations that have for their 
object protection and culture. 

Miss Julia Richman, the district school superin- 
tendent who is doing so much for the poor chil- 
dren of New York City, gave af excellent address 
concerning the best education of the immigrant 
child. 

All timely subjects relating to the welfare of our 
public schools were ably discussed by earnest edu- 
cational leaders. 

Superintendent Schaeffer, who has been Penn- 
sylvania’s popular State Superintendent for the past 
twelve years, was elected to the office of President 
for the coming year. The 1906 meeting will be 
held in San Francisco, giving eastern teachers an 
opportuity to visit the West. 


Teachers’ Clothes. 


HE MOVEMENT for the increase of teacher’s 

salaries is arousing the interest of teachers 
everywhere: Higher salaries will be obtained when 
enough teachers put forth sufficient earnest, intel- 
ligent effort to secure them. The reform must be 
accomplished by the teachers themselves, and 
every member of our country’s most important 





army of 500,000 teachers has a personal responsibil- 
ity in bringing about this reform. 

There is no one of these 500,000 teachers, no 
matter how obscure, who hasn't some influence 
that can help. Every teacher can strive to present 
as attractive an appearance as possible and thus 
command the respect of the community. 

Beauty is a gift possessed by comparatively few 
people, and yood health, becoming clothing and 
agreeable manners are the best possible substitutes, 

School boards are awakening to the need of re- 
quiring that teachers employed by them shall pos- 
sess good health as well as good scholarship. This 
is a step in the right direction. Added to these 
qualifications, the ability to dress attractively counts 
wonderfully in a teacher’s favor. 

The subject of dress has no special terrors for men 
teachers, for men’s clothing has been put on such 
a simple basis it is not difficult for any man to pre- 
sent a well-groomed, genteel appearance with the 
expenditure of far less thought, time and money 
than a woman in similar circumstances must give. 

There is no more perplexing problem given to 
solve than how to provide herself. with a satisfactory 
wardrobe. If the woman of wealth and leisure 
finds it so, how much more difficult must it be for 
the busy teacher with only a limited amount of 
time and money. ; 

It cannot be wondered that women of limited 
meats and who dislike to bother with clothes should 
envy the simple costumes of Roman Catholic and 
Episcopalian sisters, Methodist deaconesses, etc. It 
is a great relief when a woman finally settles upon 
some plan for her wardrobe which is as well suited 
to her requirements as her time and purse will 


allow. 
This is a subject well worth the consideration of 


training schools for teachers. These schools are 
doing wonderful wo:k in Domestic Science which 
will enable teachers to teach pupils how to prepare 
nutritious, palatable meals at the least possible ex- 
pense. It is certainly worth while to learn how to 
dress becomingly, appropriately, hygienically and 
artistically with the least possible expense. 

We are ylad to learn that one of our leading 
training schools has arrranged with a prominent 
art teacher to give lectures to the students upon 
dress from an artistic standpoint. It is well known 
that artists often have many impractical ideas con- 
cerning this subject, but they have a knowledge of 
certain fundamental principles of form and _ color 
of which it is important that every woman who 
desires to be well dressed should know as much as 
possible. 

In any crowd it is an easy matter to pick outa 
gentlewoman by her dress. Even when inexpen- 
sively gowned, there is an air of elegance and re- 
finement about her which sets her apart from: women 
who are more expensively dressed and those who 
have spent the same amount she has, who do not 
understand how to dress, 

A true gentlewoman gives sufficient thought to 
her wardrobe to euable her to present the best 
appearance possible and then she puts it out of her 
mind, for she has ‘‘A soul above clothes.’’ 

It is an indisputable fact that clothes do make a 
wonderful difference in our own feelings and in 


_the feelings of others towards us, and there is no 


one who needs to realize this more than teachers do. 


In the july issue of Good Housekeeping there is 
an article well worthy of a place in every teacher’s 
scrap book. It is entitled The Latest Thing from 
Paris and is written by Florence Howe Hall. It 
shows what the best French people really think 
about dress. 

The teacher who studies this subject so thoroughly 
that she is able always to be appropriately, becom- 
inglv, hygienically, artistically and inexpensively 
gowned, in a way that is in harmony with prevail- 
ing fashions, is helping to raise the standard of her 
profession. - - 


Repose and Nerves. 


ET US try harder this year for a low controlled 

voice in the school room. It will be a won- 
derful saving of your own and your pupils’ nerves. 
Americans are criticised for their nervousness and 
high-keyed voices. One way to gain repose is to 
talk reposefully.- To hear some people talk is like 
listening to restful music. Let us all strive to talk 
like that and to train children to do so. Teaching 
is a great strain on the nerves at the best, but that 
strain can be greatly lessened by proper effort. 
Have you ever trained yourself to stop thinking, 
to completely relax the mind so that you rest per- 
fectly? Try to learn this habit, it will help you 
wonderfully out of school to gain new strength for 
your work. 


Increase of Salaries in Kansas City. 


HE SCHOOL teachers of Kansas City, Mo., 

adopted a practical, sensible plan to secure an 
increase in their salaries, and they are to be con- 
gratulated with the success that crowned their 
efforts. They made a systematic canvas of the city 
with printed slips, which read, ‘‘I am in favor of 
increasing the salaries of teachers.’ The signatures 
of 45,000 tax-payers were obtained and these docu- 
ments were presented to the board of education, 
which convinced them that the increase should be 
granted. It is to be hoped that the Kansas City 
method will be adopted and win success in many 
other cities and towns, 


Simple Graduation Exercises. 


HE BOARD of Education of St. Louis has tak- 

en a step in the right direction in requiring 
the annual graduation exercises of its public schools 
to be conducted in a simple, inexpensive way, and 
strictly prohibiting the sending of presents and 
flowers. This prevents the discrimination which is 
too often made in graduation exercises of many 
cities between rich and poor. 


Pennsylvania’s New Law. 


NNSYLVANIA is to be congratulated on her 

new law, which provides that school children 
shall receive systematic training in humane edu- 
cation, including kind treatment of birds and ani- 
mals, the lessons consisting of not more than a 
half hour each week. This law forbids experiment- 
ing with any living creature in any public sckool. 
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Defense of “Fads.”’ 


T VARIOUS times during the past ten 
or fifteen years, and particularly dur- 
ing the past year, reactionary voices 

ad By have been loudly raised against the 

=e! New Education, and in favor of the 
old. Such was to be expected. Reactions fol- 
low inevitably in the wake of every reform, 
political and social. Analysis will show that 
the reactionary tendencies in education arise 
from three chief sources: 

1. The demagogic contentions of selfish 
politicians, who see that it costs more money to 
teach the new subjects of the curriculum than 
the old, and that thus a large proportion of the 
public revenue is diverted from the field of po- 
litical spoils. These are the men who have 
invented the term ‘fads and frills’ to designate 
art, manual training, music, and nature study. 

It must be theirs to learn that it will require 
something more than a stupid alliteration to 
stem the tide of those irresistible forces that are 
making the modern school the faithful counter- 
part of the modern world and an adequate 
preparation for its activities. The saving 
common-sense of the common people, when de- 
liberately appealed to, will always come to the 
rescue of the schools. 

2. The reactionary tendency is due in part 
to an extremely conservative element that still 
exists among the teaching force. “For the most 
part, teachers who are still extremely conserv- 
ative were themselves brought up chiefly on the 
dry liusks of a formal curriculum. They find it 
difficult to learn and to teach the new subjects. 
They dislike to be bothered by the assistance of 
special teachers. Accustomed to mass work, both 
in learning and in teaching, they regret the intro- 
duction into the school-room of arts which demand 
attention to individual pupils. 

3. The reactionary tendency has its roots even 
among the more progressive teachers in a vague feel- 
ing of disappointment and regret that manual train- 
ing, correlation, and nature study have probably 
not accomplished what their enthusiastic advocates 
promised ten to twenty years ago. 


Public Education Difficult. 


The feeling of disappointment, we might say 
even of discontent, among the more thoughtful and 
progressive teachers, is what might have been an- 
ticipated. In the first place, public education has 
become a much more difficult thing than it was half 
acentury ago. It has become more difficult for two 
reasons. 

1. Because of the constantly increasing migra- 
tion of population from the country to the cities. 
Children removed from rustic to urban life lose that 
most valuable education which comes from the work 
and the associations of the farm-yard and the fields. 

2. Because of the enormous increase in immi- 
gration from abroad and particularly because the 
character of the immigration has changed. Up to 
the middle of the last century the majority of our 
immigrants were of kindred blood with the Ameri- 
can people and a large proportion spoke our langu- 
age. Gradually, however, the tide of immigration, 
while swelling until it has now reached the enorm- 
ous total of one million a year, has shifted its chief 
sources from the shores of the North and the Baltic 
_ Seas to the shores of the Mediterranean. The peoples 
of Southern Europe, illiterate, accustomed to tyr. 
anny, withoutindividual initiative, and habituated 


*Extract from Supt. Maxwell’s address July 4, 1905 at the 
National Educational Association at Asbury Park. Dr. Max- 
well is superintendent of the schools of Greater New York 
and was president of the National Educational Association 
for the past year. 
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to a low standard of living, huddle themselves to- 
gether in our large cities and factory towns under 
conditions inimical alike to morals, to physical 
well-being, and to intellectual advancement. 
Teachers have a good right to complain that munici- 
pal authorities in permitting the overcrowding of 
immigrants in unsanitary quarters have aided the 
establishment of the most serious obstacle yet 
discovered to the upward progress of public 
education. 

In the second place, the feeling of disappoint- 
ment with the results of the newer studies arises 
from the fact that these studies were introduced be- 
fore the teachers were prepared to teach them, for 
too long they were concerned chiefly with uninterest- 
ing formal processes rather than with interesting 
results ; that they were not related to real needs of 
school and home ; and were not properly co-ordin- 
ated with other phases of the curriculum. Much 
yet remains to be done to assimilate the environ- 
ment of the school to the environment of the world. 

And yet, while we may feel discontented with 
the situation, and regret the increased difficulties of 
our work, there is no reason for discouragement. I 
have no hesitation in saying that in general intelli- 
gence, in all-round efficiency, in power of initia- 
tive, the pupils whom I see are superior to those of 
a quarter of a century ago. If the obstacles before 
us are more formidable, if the problems are more 
complicated than those -presented to our predecessors, 
the teachers of America are better organized and 
better equipped to overcome the obstacles and to 
solve the problems. He who has sailed in a modern 
steamship through an ocean storm has seen the 
mighty vessel cleave the billows and scarcely 
slacken her speed in the teeth of the hurricane. 
Down in the depths of the ship men are piling coal 
on the furnaces and releasing a force—the imprisoned 
sun-power of uncounted ages—that baffles the waves 
and defies the whirlwind. And so it is with our 
ship of state. Come what storms of ignorance or 
wickednesses there may, teachers are supplying the 





fuel of knowledge and releasing the force of in- 
telligence that will hold our nation in the 
straight course of progress. 


Teachers Not Satisfied. 


And yét, the teachers of America are still 
far from satisfied with their achievements. 
They are dissatisfied with the elementary cur- 
riculum, because it seems crowded by the new 
studies that have been added without diminish- 
ing the number of the old. 

They are dissatisfied with the high school cur- 
riculum because the old-style language, mathe- 
matics, and science course, however suitable it 
may be for admission to college, does not pre- 
cisely meet the needs:of boys and girls who are 
going directly into life. They are dissatisfied 
with the specialized high school, because it 
seems lacking in some of those attributes of 
culture in which the old time school was strong. 
And they are dissatisfied with the college course 
because the elective system which has taken the 
place of the old, prescribed course, does not 
seem to give a strong, intellectual fibre to the 
weaker students who, too often, follow the path 
of Jeast resistance. And they are dissatisfied 
because there is less intelligence, less efficiency, 
and less helpfulness in the world than the world 
needs. So far from feeling concerned at tliis 
wide-spread discontent, we should rejoice that 
it exists. There is nothing so blighting to edu- 
cational enthusiasm as smug satisfaction with 
what is or what has been; there is nothinz so 
stimulating to educational effort as a realizing 
sense of present imperfections and of higher 
possibilities. 

As to thecurriculum of the higher schools and 
colleges, the problem is really not what studies shall 
be inserted and what omitted, but how shall we make 
it possible for the student to get that culture, effic- 
iency and power out of his studies which his devel- 
opment requires. This is really a question for psy- 
chology to answer. Well may weask of our universi- 
ties with their psychological laboratories and their 
sensitive apparatus for measuring mental reactions: 
Will psychology ever accomplish what phrenology 
once promised but has never performed—the deter- 
mination of a young student’s capabilities and of 
the line of work he ought to pursue? 

As to the elementary curriculum, surely” we 
shall not go far wrong if we apply to each study 
and even to each detail of each study these four 
questions: 

1. Is this study or this exercise well within 
the comprehension of the child? 

2. Does it help to adjust him to the material 
and the spiritual environment of the age and the 
community in which he lives? 

3. Does it combine with the other studies of 
the curriculum to render him more efficient in con- 
quering nature and in getting along with his fel- 
lows, and thus to realize ideals that transcend en- 
vironment? 

4. Does itaccomplish these objects better than any 
other study that might be selected for these purposes? 

If these questions are answered in the affirma- 
tive, we may reasonably conclude that the study or 
the exercise in question is an important element in 
education for efficiency. Examined from the view 
point established by these questions, every study 
will assume an aspect very different from that which 
it bears when taught without a well defined object. 
Take drawing, for example. Drawing may be so 
tanght as not only to lay bare to seeing eyes new 
worlds of beauty, but to lead to that revérent appre- 
ciation of nature and the reapplication of her les- 
sons to daily indusrtial art which is the way, as 
Ruskin has said, in which the soul can most truly 
and wholesomely developessential religion. 
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OGRAPHY has of late come to. be a 
generic name for many different kinds of 
knowledge, rather than a name for a sin- 
gle science.. It seems to be time fora 
clear marking off of the field,- to show 
the relation of these various branches to one another 
aud to that-which may rightly be called geography. 


What is Geography ? 


Geography, closely defined, is a description of 
the earth in its relation to man, his needs and his 
happiness. Therefore, although geology, botany, 
physics, chemistry, anthropology, civics, etc., could 
be brought in under the definition given, yet only 
so much of each as relates to man’s occupancy, 
use, and enjoyment of the earth, need be intro- 
duced into the subject matter of geography. Thus, 
for example, the only point of cuntact between 
geography and chemistry is in the chemical action 
of water in the erosion of rocks. There is no place 
for botany in geography, except in the general 
classification of plants according to structure and 
habitat. Even geology and physics, which are 
most directly related to geography, need be intro- 
duced only so far as to show how the earth has been 
adapted to man’s use. 


Nature-Study the Basis. 


Elementary science, commonly called nature- 
study, should be so taught as to furnish the pupil 
with the fundamental concepts of geography. 
Nature-study includes the elements of all the 
sciences, and these elements should be made the 
‘“lesson-stuff’’ for much instruction that is planned 
with reference to geography; but the idea of 
geography need be only in the teacher’s mind. 

As apart of this nature-study instruction, many 
words of the geography vocabulary can be taught, 
such as stratum, soil, erosion, detritus, delta, 
island, promontory, cape, peninsula, water-shed, 
tributary, shore, etc., etc. Evaporation, condensa- 
tion into clouds, rain, dew, frost, and the ordinary 
movements of the air, should be observed and their 
causes and results explained. 

The country teacher is richly furnished with the 
apparatus wherewith to do this work. The fields 
and woods, hills and hoilows, streams and ponds, 
are all about her; and, from seeing these and un- 
derstanding them in the small, the pupils can easily 
be led to see forms of land and water in the large. 

The city teacher, unless working in a city where 
the school excursion is a part of the curriculum, is 
dependent upon the sand-pile and the mold-board, 
the rain-drenched street and the running gutter. 

In the ways here merely hinted at, the pupil may 
acquire the concepts by which to interpret, later, 
the statements and descriptions in his geography 
and geographical readers. If the work in nature- 
study be well done, and the reading be judiciously 
selected and abundant, there is really no need of 
an elementary geography text, followed by the 
‘*complete’’ book. If the complete geography were 
made a little less difficult, only that one book 
would be needed. The success of the change here 
suggested would depend, of course, upon the acqui- 
sition of fundamental concepts by the pupil, and 
that would, in turn, depend upon the teaclier’s 
ability and training to do good oral and objective 
teaching. 


Text-book Work in Geography. 


Assuming, then, that the pupils of the fifth or 
sixth grade know, through their nature-study, the 
elementary facts and terms of geography sufficient 
to constitute an ‘‘apperception mass’’ of knowledge 


*Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, State College of 
Kentucky. 


Department of Pedagogy 


° .* 
Methods and Values in Geography—By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph. D.* 


for the ready reading of the text, the study of the 
book may be directed in the following order :— 

I, Mathematical Geography. 

II. Physical Geography. 

III. Descriptive Geography. 

IV. Commercial Geography. 

The best text-books follow substantially this 
order, the last two topics being usually presented 
together, —~ 


Mathematical Geography. 


In connection with the pictures and descriptions 
in the text, a small globe should be used for mak- 
ing clear and real the facts of mathematical geog- 
raphy. It would be well to have two smal] globes, 
one of them having the usual map surface, the other 
being slated, or painted black, so that lines may be 
drawn upon it with chalk. The purposes for which 
a globe is useful are: (1) to vivify the concept of 
the rotundity of the earth; (2) to teach the succes- 
sion of the seasons and of day and night; (3) to 
give a clear notion of the circles, zones and meri- 
dians; and (4) to show the relative position of 
places upon the earth’s surface. For these pur- 
poses, a small globe, not more than six inches iu 
diameter, which can be easily handled by the teach- 
er and pupils, is better than an elaborate ‘‘tellu- 
rian.’’ 


Physical Geography. 


Physical geography is only an extension and 
differentiation of what has been learned in the oral 
exercises in elementary science. Its phenomena 
may be classified and taught under the following 
heads:—(1) physics of the earth, (2) physics of the 
water, (3) physics of the air, (4) fauna and flora. 

Under the first will be explained such facts as 
mountains, hills, valleys, water-sheds, plains, 
deserts, etc. Something will also be said of the 
scientific theory of how the earth was formed; of 
how it came to be an oblate spheroid; of the con- 
dition of its interior; and of volcanic action. 
Under the second head will be discussed the flow 
of springs and streams, the formation of lakes, the 
activity of geysers, and the movements of ocean 
currents, tides, and waves. 

Physics of the air will include the movement of 
winds, evaporation, condensation, clouds, dew, 
rain, frost, etc. On request, any school will receive 
from the nearest United States weather observatory, 
daily maps showing wind movements, isotherms, 


‘isobars, and other thermal and barometric condi- 


tions. 

Under the fourth division will be included only 
a general description of the animal and plant life 
characteristic of each zone. 


Descriptive Geography. 


All that has gone before is not, strictly speaking, 
geography. It leads up to geography by making 
plain the conditions of mat.’s occupancy and use of 
the earth. Descriptive geography, or geography 
proper, sets man in his physical environment, 
shows how he has marked off the earth’s surface 
and cultivated it, delved beneath it, and built his 
cities upon it. 

It is in this phase of the subject that the teacher 
should most carefully consider the aims and values 
of geography. 

Not Utilitarian. 


A little close thinking should make it plain to 
anyone that of the three values of which any school 
subject should have one or more—utilitarian, dis- 
ciplinary, cultural—geography has least of the first. 
Geography, in the strict definition of the subject, 
helps only an infinitesimal few to make a living. 





~ 
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A knowledge of it is not needed by the carpenter, 
or brick layer, or farmer. A few manufacturers, a 
few exporters and importers, some fruit and grain 
growers, the cattle-men, a half-dozen or so railway 
magnates, and the frequenters of the ‘‘pit'’ may 
find it more or less useful. But the millions are 
in no way helped in their struggle for existence by 
a knowledge of the Great Basin, or the snow-capped 
Himalayas, or the boundaries of Yucatan. 


Its Disciplinary Value. 

Geography especially develops memory and 
imagination. It presents a large mass of facts to be 
learned and kept; and it is largely through the 
imagination that these facts are assimilated, that 
they are filled with reality and made to yield any 
nutriment to the spirit. It is only through percep- 
tive imagination that a dweller on the plains can 
see a range of mountains, that a North American 
pupil can know a volcano, that other states and 
countries, with their peoples and products, can be 
conceived of. 


Culture-Value of Geography. 

The highest value of geography is found in its 
contribution to culture. It is the human phase of 
it that makes it worth while as a subject in the 
school curriculum. Like history and literature, 
and all other culture subjects, it is valuable in pro- 
portion as it is homicentric, in proportion as it has 
man at the center. 

Geography, then, as a school subject should 
include only so much of the natural sciences as is 
necessary to show how the earth is contributory to 
man’s comfort and happiness, and only so much of 
geography as a description of the earth’s surface 
need be taught, as will enable the student to local- 
ize and image clearly the various races and nations 
of man and their activities. A proper appreciation 
and application of these principles will prevent the 
waste of much time and effort in teaching and 
learning things that have no human interest. The 
pupil will be saved the task of learning the rise, 
course, and ‘‘emptyings’’ of scores of petty streams 
and lakes that have no interest for anyone but a 
few frogs and fishermen. His knowledge will be 
the clearer and the more valuable for the omission 
of towns that have no importance, even for the 
post-office authorities. 

Mukden meant no more than a black dot ona 
piece of paper, to anybody in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, until that greatest, most important battle of 
modern times was fought there. The Alps have 
always had much of human interest, but that inter- 
est was never so general as now, after twin holes 
have been bored under the Simplon Pass to make a 
highway for the nations. Who—unless he wasa 
member of the Geographical Society—ever heard of 
Kamrauh Bay, until the Russian fleet, by stopping 
there a while, set the Japanese press to humming 
like a hive of bees? 


Reading Maps. 

Colone! Parker, in ‘‘ How to Study Geography,’’ 
said ‘‘The power to understand a map correctly is 
of indispensable importance in the study of geog- 
raphy.’’ Even that strong statement is hardly 
strong enough. In descriptive geography there 
should be constant use of maps, and there should 
be a good deal of training in the making of maps. 

First, by the use of relief maps, the pupils should 
gain clear and adequate concepts of the continents 
as wholes, and of the relief of their surfaces. They 
should also, themselves, model a few relief maps. 
A good study of relief maps is necessary as a safe- 
guard against misinterpretation of flat maps. 

From this titme on, the chief work in teachiny 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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Chalk Talk 





By Walter J. Kenyon, State Normal School, San Francisco 





Moz grade must be made 
teachers to look a little 
estimate the nearer than 
blackboard as others. And 
a funereal, des- this illusion is 
ert space in secured 
their daily lighting the 
prospect, where front grapes 
the inevitable } more strongly 
‘‘sums’’ and than those 
spelling are further back. 
to be imposed, Of course we 
today, tomor- shall want to 


row, and thence 








learn to draw 








as long as the cats and rab- 
public school bits, ducks and 
shail stand. dragons, ga- 

It is quite lore, in this 


possible, however, to convert this mourning band 
of education into an arena of festivity, of poetry, 
drama, science, what you please. I have in mind 
the use of the blackboard as a place to draw; and 
I am talking, not to the occasional teacher, here 
and there, but to every one now engaged in the 
work of teaching. 

There are two points of view in this matter of 
drawing. One is that ‘‘artists are born, not bred,’’ 
and that drawing, therefore, being an avenue of 
art, is forthe few,alone. The other is that draw- 
ing, like writing, may or may not be art, accord- 
ing to the user and the purpose and method of its 
use. Shakespeare was an artist, but none of us 
would, for that reason, think of denying himself 
the use of English. Raphael was an artist, too, but 
we can all draw our crude lines and masses, ex- 
pressing our crude images and answering oursimple 
purposes. 

It is this willingness to begin crudely that is the 
first necessity. Colonel Parker’s favorite motto 
used to be, ‘‘The courage of crudeness is the cour- 
age of success.’’ 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the first element of 
success in chalk talk is to cast aside all thought of 
skill. Every student who enters our normal school 
becomes a chalk talker because we have put this 
bugaboo of technical skill, in the background. The 
new student begins to draw at once, however 
crudely. We are after, first of all, mot skill in 
drawing, but the habit of drawing. We aim to 


bring the student to the point where her fingers 
will 
talk to her class. 


itch for the crayon whenever she begins to 
That feeling of handicap, in the 


























































absence of the chalk, is what we are after. Skill 
is a matter of the future. 

Above all, the idea is to sketch while you talk. 
A crude, hardly recognizable thing, hot from the 
hand, is better than ‘'quite a sketch’’ worked out 
to a finish before the lesson. 

The unskilled teacher finds it easier to draw in 
mass than in outline. Space does not permit of an 
inquiry, here, into all the reasons why this is so. 
For one thing the mass. drawing allows us to be 
more ambiguous. The outline drawing pins us 
down to an exact statement, and shows up our er- 
rors in a pitiless way. In the mass drawing it is 
easy to get a general effect that will do for our 
needs. 

Take trees, as a starting point. No teacher lives 
who cannot draw any of the forms in Fig. 1. And 
yet any one of them, drawn with a few strokes 
with the side of the chalk wiiile you are telliny 
some little story in which a tree figures, has a truly 
hypnotic effect on your class. Try it and see. 

When you want to goa step further, try lighting 
up atree. Suppose the light to come from the left 
and above. Then the left side of the trunk receives 
a firmer pressure of chalk than the right; and the 
foliage, in a rough, general way, receives a cor- 
responding light, as in Fig. 2. Various scribbling 
motions of the crayon will bring out the different 
foliage effects seen in the apple, the willow, the 

ine, etc. This is so true that among pen-and-ink 
illustrators ‘‘scribble’’ is a noun—one of their 
technical words referring to the movement of the 
pen in securing any particular effect in texture. 

This lighting up of the drawing, or re-enforcing 
it, is worth looking into, as a second step. In 
Fig 3 the gray patch of chalk conveys no meaning 
to the mind. But if we conceive the light as com- 
ing from a definite direction, as shown by the 
arrow, a few retouches of chalk produce a great 
change. In 6 only the large general lights are 
added, while in c the details are treated in agree- 
ment with the rest. 

Notice, in 4 and c, that every light presumes a 
corresponding shadow. An object cannot intercept 
the light without making a dark place somewhere 
behind it. This inevitable marriage of a light and 
a shadow, in all cases, is an important thing to 


keep in mind. Pick out the same relation of light . 


and shade in the nest, the eggs, the grapes and 
the trees. 

In the nest, Fig. 4, the woven effect is secured 
by a glancing blow of the chalk, keen and hard for 
the lighted parts, softer and grayer for the shaded 
sides. Remember, always and always, that the 
upper side of your object will be lighted and the 
lower side will be dark. Tue eggs are made by 
laying the flat of the chalk against the board and 
pivoting it, with an uneven pressure, to secure thie 
variation in light. Afterwards the shaded part is 
smudged slightly with the finger. 

The grapes, Fig. 5, offer asimilarproblem. The 
light-and-shade story must not only tell that each 
grape is round, but that the bunch itself has a third 
dimension. For this purpose some of the grapes 












mass effect. But we cannot do it allin one talk. 
All that can be done now, in this direction, is to ob- 
serve, in the frieze at the head of this article, that 
the rabbit, cat, tortoise, duck and crane, are all 
lighted from the upper left, and shaded toward the 
lower and right. 

One little note as to composition: If you tell a 
child the Fox and Crow fable, and ask him to il- 
lustrate it, he will invariably start his sketch with 
an entire tree, and then stick the crow on as best 
he may. That is because his mind has not learned 
to organize its material, or in other words, compose. 

There are many varieties of composition—stories, 
pictures, plays, regiments and turkey dinners, but 
the same laws underlie them all. Be the composi- 
tion what it may, it must have one member which 
is dominant and of superior importance, the others 
falling back more or less into the role of mere ac- 
cessories. Their whole business is to exalt and 
make more important the dominant element. A 
story in which all the characters equally commanded 
one’s attention would find no favor; neither would 
a play. In the regiment the private soldier does 
not compete with the colonel. In the turkey din- 
ner the turkey is far and away.the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

So, coming back to our Fox and Crow fable, the 
fox and crow are the leading characters and the tree 
is only an accessory. It must be subdued—kept 
out of evidence, for the sake of the more important 
things in the composition. So, instead of the 
whole tree we have merely a branch, so managed 
as to presume, or suggest, the rest of the tree with- 
out shoving it on our attention. There are other 
elements in the composition—the distant hill and 
the stubble, but neither of them is permitted to vie 
with the leading characters in importance. 





Memory Gems. 
The truest self respect is not to think of self. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
The master key of knowledge—reverence. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
A reverential spirit is clear mark of high training. 
—Martya Summer bell. 

Each soul may take his fondest choice. 

—Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

Labor vanquishes all. —Old Latin motto. 

Think upward, strive upward, look upward, live 
upward.—0O. S. Marden. 

A straight line is the shortest in morals as well as 
in geometry .—/saac. 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a con- 
science in everything.—Laurence Sterne. 

With regard to reverence for God, Carlyle says, 
‘*No nation ever came to very much, nor did any 
man, either, who forgot that.’’ 

Two men looked out from prison bars, 
One saw the mud, the other stars. 
—Selected. 
A person who respects himself will 





















not stoop to what is mean or dishonor- 
able. He would be ashamed to doa 
dishonorable thing. 


The humblest individual exerts 
some infinence, either for good or 
evil upon others.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Industry keeps bright the key that 
opens the treasury of achievement to 
the ambitious. — Success. 


No ideal is to be given up; other- 
wise the sacred fire of life will be 
extinguished .— Richter. 
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Drawing in Rural Schools 


By Walter Sargent, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 








IMPLIFIED 

courses are 
necessary for 
successful 
drawing in rur- 
al schools. The 
essentials must 
be decided up- 
on and taught 
with the same 
sensible skill 
that is exercis- 
ed in teaching 
other subjects. 
With such in- 
struction, the 











ing should have 
a similar  se- 
quence. Sup- 
posea child has 
made his crude 
drawing of a 
bird and given 
itfourlegs. Let 
him see a bird 
and pictures of 
birds and count 
the legs. While 
memory is still 
fresh let him 
try again. The 
chances are in 
favor of the 








conditions in 
rural schools are 
about as favorable to good results as those of city 
schools. 

Time is limited. There are many classes to hear, 
more classes often than there need be. On the 
other hand, the children are usually appreciative, 
and one has all out of doors to draw upon for 
material. Close grading is often impossible. Exper- 
iment seems to prove that the average mixed school 
can best be divided into two classes for drawing; 
the first to comprise children from the first to the 
third school year inclusive ; the second, those from 
the fourth to the ninth year inclusive. In such 
classes all can not produce the same quality of 
work, but each can do his best. Criticjsm and in- 
struction may vary to svit individuals. 

Available materials, other than those furnished 
by nature, may seem to be few, yet, as Edward 
Rowland Sill says, 


‘*Life is a game the soul can play 
With fewer pieces than men say.’’ 


In a rural school a determined teacher can accom- 
plish much with no other materials than blackboard 
and chalk, paper, pencil and ruler. The most de- 
sirable additions to these are brushes and ink, col- 
ored pencils, water color, and scissors. 

On the part of the teacher the great necessity is a 


definite aim; knowledge, not merely of certain 


things to do, but of what ought to be expected of 
the children by the end of the month, the term and 
the year. Such knowledge regarding number work 
or language is common. In the field of drawing 
it is rare. The purpose of this article is to define 
an appropriate aim for drawing in the primary sec- 
tion (comprising children in the first three years of 
school), and to offer some suggestions for attaining 
that aim. 

The chief purpose of drawing for little children 
is realized if the work develops facility in express- 
ing ideas, a ready response of the hand to the 
thought. The children gain this not by being 
talked to about drawing nor by receiving instruc- 
tion in methods, but by much drawing. A little 
encouragement secures this. A greater part of the 
instruction supposed to be necessary here is value- 
less. It can be given at a later time with great ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 

Rules of perspective have no place in primary 
grades, and the hour for accuracy has not yet ar- 
rived, but it is the time to establish facility in the 
graphic expression of ideas. Time is often spent 
discussing ee and attempting advanced work 
for which small children are not fitted; conse- 
quently they reach the grammar grades. knowing a 
great deal about drawing, and informed of a lot of 
unassimilated principles, but without the habit of 
drawing which leads them naturally to take a pencil 
and illustrate ideas when need for illustration 
arises. 

This habit of using drawing as a language should 
be fixed in primary grades. Nothing can be given 
in the grammar grades which wholly compensates 
for the lack of it. With that habit established per- 
pective principles will take their place as efficient 
aids, and ability to draw will de- 
velop into ability to draw correctly. 


most unfortunate superstition that power to draw 
is dependent upon especial talent. Authorship 
of great literature requires genius, but simple 
power to write and to read does not, or only so 
much as nature sees fit to bestow upon the great 
majority of us. To paint great pictures requires 
geniys, but ability to draw well and to enjoy 
beauty does not, except in the sense that we all 
have a touch of genius, in that we are human 
beings. 

In the primary grades talent plays no more im- 

rtant part in drawing than in number work or 

anguage. Good results are solely dependent upon 
good teaching. Lack of realization of this is the 
most unfortunate defect in present instruction in 
primary drawing. Small children are willing. 
There is no self-conscious fear to undertake the il- 
lustration of any subject. They are confident. 
Passy describes a small child’s drawing as follows: 

‘*He does not hesitate, but seizes his pencil and 
draws rapidly in an automatic manner. It is im- 
possible to make him look at his model with any 
attention. If any one commands him to look at it, 
he hurriedly casts upon it a distracted or disdainful 
glance and continues, without: concerning himself 
with that which he sees. The rhoment he has fin- 
ished, he shows it to you with a triumphant air.’’ 

Small children are not interested primarily in 
representing the ‘appearance of things. All their 
drawing is practically memory drawing and natur- 
ally portrays those characteristics which have im- 
pressed themselves in the most incisive manner 
upon their minds. Children use lines as they use 
words, and note down ideas often with little regard 
for the facts of appearance. Every line, however, 
is full of intention. 

This tendency to represent ideas, without regard 
to facts or aqurornce, should not be considered au 
unqualified fault to be eradicated, but rather as an 
important point of contact, and a suggestion of the 
way to proceed. The confident willingness of small 
children to undertake the drawing of any and all 
things is just the needed condition for attaining 
facility in using the pencil for graphic expression. 
What matter if their drawings are crude and often 
amusing—so are their attempts to use the English 
language. 

It is a valuable aid to progress in drawing to take 
a few of the symbols which a child uses spontan- 
eously and, step by step, to improve upon the first 
crude expressions of them. For example, the first 
drawings of birds by small children are faulty and 
often amusing. The proportions and attitudes are 
strange. Some of the birds have four legs. Too 
often such drawings are left at that stage and some- 
thing else is attempted; then still another thing, 
until the work of weeks shows only a lot of various 
unrelated subjects. A child does not learn new 
words in this way. From careful presentation by 





right number 
of legs this time. Later let him draw the bird in 
another medium, as colored pencil. Let him cut 
birds freehand from paper, and arrange these cut- 
tings to illustrate a bird story. Encourage him to 
find bird pictures in books. If possible let him 
see some one draw birds and tell picture stories in 
terms of birds. Talk of the wings, of the bill, of 
the feet, etc. 

At a certain stage it is helpful to give children a 
good hektograph outline of the object under con- 
sideration and allow them to fill it in with color or 
carry a wash of color around it. Such outlines 
may be easily made for children by tracing over 
pictures upon some thin paper that will take hekto- 
graph ink. An occasional exercise of this sort 
helps to give new impetus to the child’s seeing. It 
is like carefully pronouncing for him the word he 
is attempting to use. 

After an object has been studied for a few days it 
is interesting to have the children take their cut- 
tings and drawings, and, selecting the best, con- 
struct a story-telling picture by placing them on a 
large sheet of paper. The seasons and available ob- 
jects readily suggest topics such as birds, hens and 
chickens, one or two familiar animals, toys, a house, 
the blowing of March winds and the falling of April 
rains. These and others as common, serve the pur- 
pose well. Results are usually better if the topics 
selected are not arbitrarily chosen, but are timely. 
Autumn, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Spring, etc., are 
abundantly suggestive. 

Little should be expected of children during the 
first year in school. Unless the teaching is unusu- 
ally good it is doubtful if their drawing should be 

(Continued on page 48.) 







































the teacher, and the repeated using and hearing the 
words in intelligible sentences, it comes to take its 
place asa part of his permanent vocabulary, as it 
would not if allowed to drop out of sight and hear- 
ing after its first presentation. Teaching in draw- 


al 








Without it the chances are that chil- 


dren will never draw easily and well. 2 : 
The primary grades have accom- 
plished by far the most valuable part KS 


of their work in this line if the b 
children, from long custom, draw 
readily and naturally. It requires 
no especial artistic skill on the part 
of the teacher; just a little persist- 
ence anda faith that such ability 
will be of notable value to each child 
whatever is to be his future occupa- 


with all the children. There isa 
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September Blackboard Calendar. 


Drawn for Normal Instructor by Fred Hamilton Daniells, Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


English and Literature 


The Pipes at Lucknow “—By Ella M. Powers 


TEACHER of the English Department 
plans for her class to study the poem 
called ‘‘The Pipes of Lucknow,’’ by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. This poem is of his- 
toricalinterest. Because it is of historical 
interest, she prepares the pupils for a clearer under- 
standing of the thought expressed by requiring that 
each pupil shall search, write out, and become 





familiar with the facts which the poem commem-- 


orates. She gives them a few hints in regard to 
what books to consult for information and they 
follow her directions consulting the following: 

Lucknow—International Cyclopedia. 

Lucknow—Encycloepdia Britannica. 

Greene's History of the English People, Vol. III. 

The Siege of Lucknow—Spectator, Vol. 65, page 
305. 

The Siege of 
44. 

The Siege of Lucknow—Saturday Review, Vol. 73. 
the teacher, a few salient 
the pupils’ sketches are 


Lucknow—Kclectic Magazine, Vol. 


For the convenience of 
points are given; but 
longer. 

Lucknow is the capital of Oudh, in British India. 
It is about six hundred miles from Calcutta. It is 
said to be older than many others of the great cities 
of India. It have been founded by a 
brother of Rama. From afar, it has a celestial and 
visionary appearance. Its buildings are white and 
dazzling; its minarets are tall; its domes shine 
with gold, It is a city of trees, gardens, and parks. 
Beauty is everywhere, from gay bazaars to glisten- 
ing minarets. In the terrible mutiny of 1857, Luck- 
now stood foremost in point of interest, surpassing 
in energy, bravery, endurance and obstinacy, other 
strongholds. Its defense against the insurgents will 
always be one of the most thrilling events in 
history. 

The Defense of Lucknow. Here at Lucknow, 
*This poem is taught in the sixth year of the Chicago Schools. 


claims to 





India, in 1857, the little band of English soldiers, 
with their wives and children, desperately fought 
for their lives. Here, Sir Henry Lawrence, with 
some five hundred English soldiers and as many 
faithful Sepoys, kept a great army of the insurgents 
at bay for months. This siege was one of the most 
cruel in history. Insecure and frail was the strong- 
hold where the English soldiers defended them- 
Each soldier's daily cry was, ‘‘ Never. sur- 
About the 


selves. 
render, but every man die at his post!’’ 
little band hailed millions of bullets from the en- 
emy. From thousands of fatal cannon balls death 
menaced them, Shot and shell crashed into the 
midst of that British band. Fire from thousands of 
the mutineers of India rained upon them, Many 
men were starving for food; others were dying each 
day from the jungle fever; otbers were wounded 
hourly. Their numbers were growing pitifully less. 
With continuous assault the enemy’s lines crept 
nearer; but that handful of British soldiers were 
strong, persistent, brave in the face of heat, fever, 
torture, cholera, and death, 

The Relief of Lucknow. Uucknow was defended 
at first by Sir Henry Lawrence against the muti- 
neers. It was relieved by Sir Henry Havelock, 
September 25, 1857, and again relieved by Sir Colin 
Campbell November 17. It was finally captured by 
Campbell, March, 1858. Havelock, in July, 1857, 
commenced his memorable march for the relief of 
Lucknow. He, with his soldiers, fought their way 
through sun-scorched lands, braving cholera, death 
and disease. Day by day they pressed on, some- 
times crawling on the ground to avoid being struck 
by the hissing cannon balls. Havelock’s one aim 
was to reach the suffering British soldiers before 
they succumbed to a fate worse than death. 

All at once, in the midst of the thunder of bat- 
tle, the groans of the dying, and the wailing of the 
women and children, in the besieged stronghold, 
a fair Highland girl, Jessie Brown, started up and 


insisted that she heard the sound of the bagpipes 
coming to their rescue. ‘‘We are saved!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ ’T is the Highlander’s slogan. O, dinna 
ye hear it?"’ 

No one else heard the sound of the soldiers. 
They heard only the sound of shot and shell, the 
roar of cannon and the deadly bullets. Again the 
girl cried out, ‘‘I hear the war pipes playing, ‘The 
Campbells are Coming!’ I hear the sound of the 
pibroch.’’ Again they listened, but attributed her 
actions to the effects of the raging fever from which 
she was suffering. Once more she cried out, 
“‘O, dinna ye hear it? The pipes o’ Havelock 
sound !"’ 

Suddenly, amid the battle’s roar and the rattling 
fire, a thrilling sound was heard. They listened, 
dumb and breathless. Faint came the sound, be- 
yond the river Gumti, of the pipes of the High- 
landers. Gradually more distinct came the shrill 
and welcome sound. The rescuing soldiers were 
playing Auld Lang Syne. Like a voice from 
Heaven it came to the suffering ones, and a shout 
of wild thanksgiving rent the air. Never was 
sweeter music than that which the pipes played that 
day at Lucknow. Women knelt and thanked God. 
Men wept and blessed the great commander. By 
the valor of Havelock the little garrison was 
saved. 

After the pupils have become acquainted with the 
principal facts of the story, they will read with 
greater intelligence the poem which has been as- 
signed them for study. The poem should be read 
over several times; at first for the thought, and 
again for the beauties of words, expressions, phras- 
ing, and structure. There may be silent readings, 
followed by an oral reading by one of the best read- 
ers in the class. 

Pictures of Lucknow may be shown, the city dis- 
cussed, the conditions in 1857, the long and brave 
defense and the fin] rclief. 
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The Pipes at Lucknow. 


Pipes of the misty moorlands 
Voice of the glens and hills; 

The droning of the torrents, 
The treble of the rills! 

Not the braes of broom and heather, 
Nor the mountains dark with rain, 

Nor maiden bower, nor border tower, 
Have heard your sweetest strain! 


Dear to the Lowland reaper 
And plaided mountaineer,— 
To the cottage and the castle 
The Scottish pipes are dear ;— 
Sweet sounds the ancient pibroch 
O’er mountain, loch, and glade ; 
But the sweetest of all music 
The pipes at Lucknow played. 


Day by day the Indian tig@r 
Louder yelled, and nearer crept ; 
Round and round the jungle-serpent 
Near and nearer circles swept. 
‘*Pray for rescue, wives and mothers,— 
. Pray today !’’ the soldier said ; 
‘*Tomorrow, death’s between us 
And the wrong and shame we dread. ’’ 


O, they listened, looked and waited, 
Till their hope became despair ; 
And the sobs of low bewailing 
Filled the pauses of their prayer. 
Then up spake a Scottish maiden, 
With her ear unto the ground ; 
‘*Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it? 
The pipes 0’ Havelock sound !"’ 


Hushed the wounded man his groaning ; 


Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alone they heard the drum-roll 
And the roar of Sepoy guns. 
But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true ;— 
As her mother's cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


Like the march of soundless music 
Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing, 
Of the heart than of the ear, 
She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the Campbell’s call ; 
‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— 
The grandest o’ them all!’’ 


O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 

Then a burst of wild thanksgiving 
Mingled woman’s voice and man’s ; 


‘*God be praised !—the march of Havelock ! 


The piping of the clans!’’ 


Louder, nearer, fierce as vengeance, 
Sharp and shrill as swords at strife, 
Came the wild MacGregor’s clan-call, 
Stinging all the air to life. 
But when the far-off dust cloud 
To plaided legions grew, 
Full tenderly and blithsomely 
The pipes of rescue blew! 


Round the silver domes of Lucknow, 
Moslem mosque and Pagan shrine, 
Breathed the air to Britons dearest, 
The air of Auld Lang Syne. 
O’er the cruel roll of war drums 
Rose that sweet and home-like strain ; 
And the tartan clove the turban, 
As the Goomtee cleaves the plain. 


Dear to corn-land reaper 
And plaided mountaineer,— 
To the cottage and the castle 
The piper’s song is dear. 
Sweet sounds the Gaelic pibroch 
O'er mountain, glen and glade ; 
tut the sweetest of all music, 
The Pipes at Lucknow played! 


After the poem has been read and there is a clear 
understanding of the thought expressed, the teacher 
will assign various words and expressions for further 
definitions and explanations. (The list given be- 
low, with definitions, is for the convenience of the 
teacher.) : 

Droning—A low, dull, monotonous sound. 

Braes—A hillside, slope, or hill. 

Broom—A plant growing in western Europe, the 
twigs of which, when bound together are suitable 
for making brooms. 

HHeather—A \ow shrub often used in Great Britain 
among the poor for thatch, beds, cushions, It us- 
ually grows on waste land. 

Pibroch—Music of the Scottish bagpipes ; music 
played before a battle. 

Loch—A lake or arm of the sea. 

Dinna—'‘ Do you not.’’ 

Havelock—A great British general. 

Sepoy—An Kast Indian soldier trained in the 
European manner. ; 

Crooning—A low, murmuring manner of sing- 
ing, as to a sleepy child. 

Seer—One who foresees ; a prophet. 

Campbell—Sir Colin Campbell, the British Field- 
Marshall. 

No’—Not. 

Goomtee—Goomtee, or Gumti as it is often called. 
A river 480 miles long flowing into the Ganges. 

Clans—A clan is a coilection of families origi- 
nally united under a chieftain, and regarded as 
having acommon ancestor whose name is borne by 
all belonging to the clan. 

Legions—A legion is a body of foot soldiers and 





cavalry consisting of different numbers at different 


» periods from 4,000 to 6,000, 


Moslem—Pertaining to the Mohammedans. 

Mosque—A Mohammedan church or place of re- 
ligious worship. 

Pagan—One who worships false gods; idolatrous; 
heathen, 

Shrine—A receptacle, or box, containing sacred 
relics; any sacred place, as an altar, a tomb. 

‘* duld Lang Syne’’—A Scottish phrase used in 
recalling scenes or recollections of times long since 
past. 

Tartan—A plaid woolen cloth of various colors 
and design which vary according to the clan to 
which it belongs and who wear it, or have the right 
to wear it. Used here to symbolize the soldiers of 
Scotland. 

Clove—Cut through. 

Turban—Headdress of Mohammedans. 
symbolize the Mohammedan soldiers. 

Gaelic—Pertaining to the Celtic Highlander of 
Scotland. , 

In connnection with the study of this poem, read 
the following poems relating to the same subject. 

‘*The Defense of Lucknow’’—By Alfred Tennyson. 
(Found in Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson.) 

‘*The Relief of Lucknow'’—By Robert T. S. 
Lowell. (Found in ‘‘Lbrary of Poetry and Song,’’ 
edited by William Cullen Bryant.) 

‘*Lucknow’’—By Alexander M. Laggan. (Found 
in Vol. IX of ‘‘Library of Choice Literature’’ 
edited by A. R. Spofford. ) 

‘*Fair Ellen’’—(See Zigzag Journeys in India}, 
P. 239. By Hezekiah Butterworth.) 

After reading these poems, compare the thought, 
style, diction, structure and general composition 
with this poem, “The Pipes of Lucknow,’’ by J. G. 
Whittier. 

From this, poem of Whittier’s, commit to memory 
the first, second and last stanzas. 

What are the distinct pictures, or natural divisions 
of the poem? Which stand out most vividly? 

In what expressions does the second stanza differ 
from the last stanza? 

What was the author's purpose in the variation? 

What were the Sepoys seeking to achieve in that 
mutiny of 1857? 

Had they secured their independence, would they 
have been regarded as among the world’s heroes? 


Used to 


Write out a description of the feelings stirred by 
hearing the music of the bagpipes. Write this from 


the view-point of both a Highlander and a Laotland 
inhabitant of Scotland. ‘ 

Write in prose the story of the scene in that far- 
away stronghold of Lucknow, India. 

Write in prose the joy occasioued by the coming 
of the army of Havelock. 

What Scottish phrases are noted in the poem? 

What is meant by ‘‘the far-off dust cloud 

To plaided legions grew?’’ 

What figure of speech is illustrated in these 
lines? 

What lines in the poem are descriptive? 

What lines are reminiscent in character? 

What lines are purely narrative? 

What lines describe the despair of the imprisoned? 

What lines are those of hope? 

What lines depict the joy and thankfulness? 

What lines are lines of triumph? 

Paraphrase the last stanza. 

Are there more lines from the Saxon element or 
from the classical? 

Name the figures of speech found in this poem. 

What characters are mentioned in the poem? 

Describe the life of a Lowland reaper. 

Write a short sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, 

Write a short sketch of Sir Colin Campbell. 


The Poet—John Greenleaf Wihttier. 


Birth—Haverhill, Mass. 
Parents—Quakers. 
Occupation (boyhood) 
Education—District school, Haverhill Academy. 
Moved 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 


Dec. 17, 1807. 
Farm boy. 


Homes—Lonely farmliouse in Haverhill. 
to Amesbury in 1840. 
Editorial Work—American Manufacturer (1829). 
New England Review (1830). 
man (1836). National Era (1840-1847). 
Principal Writings 


Pennsylvania lree- 


‘* Legends of New Kngland,"’ 
‘* Voices of Freedom,'’ ‘‘Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches.'’ ‘‘ Collected Poeins,’’ 
Ballads,’’ ‘‘In War 
Iyyries,’’ ‘‘Snow Bound.’’ 
Death—Hampton Falls, N. 


i. Songs of Labor,"’ 


‘*Home Time,’’ ‘‘ National 


H., September 7, 1892. 


References for Reading the Life of Whittier. 
Brief Biographies of Whittier by Underwood, 
Sloane, Kennedy and Linton. 

The Life of Whittier by Samuel T. Pickard. 

Poets of America by EK. C. Stedman. 

Boyhood of Whittier by W. H. Riding (St. Nich- 
olas, October 1887.) 

John G. Whittier by R. H. 
August 1879.) 

The Quaker Poet by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Harper’s January 1884. ) 

Whittier Number of The Literary World, 
ber 1877. 

Whittier: 


Stoddard (Scribners, 


Decem- 

(Atlantic, November 1892. ) 
Assignments on the Life of the Poet. 

Describe the old farmhouse where Whittier was 


Write a sketch of his boyhood days. (Refer 
‘Telling the Bees,’’ ‘‘In School 


born. 
to his poems, 
Days.’ ) 

What editorial positions did Whittier hold? 

What were his principal writings? 

What poems were inspired by historical events? 

What poems show the spirit of humanity? 

In what poems is the spirit of democracy promi- 
nent? 

What are some of Whittier’s poems of patriotism? 

What religious poems did Whittier write? 

What poems show that he was the champion of 
temperance? 

What poems show that he was the champion of 
freedom? 

Mention a list of poems on nature, 

What was Whittier’s most earnest theme in writ- 
ing? 

Compare Whittier’s poems on nature with those of 
Longfellow. 
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The Journey Method in Geography—By Eva T. Seabrook* | 











From Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Bunker Hill Monument, Boston, Mass. 


ANY and varied are the devices and 
methods which have been used to make 
the study of geography interesting to the 

Suge pupils of the lower grammar grades. 

_ Although there are many excellent text- 
books on this subject, pupils may study the words 
of the book and yet know nothing of the real 
geography of a country. Our experience with the 
journey method, sometimes spoken of as the travel 
or excursion method, has emphasized it as the 
method which creates enthusiasm among the pupils, 
and gives them an intelligent knowledge of the 
‘earth as the home of man.’’ 

As a traveler is most deeply interested in the 
places he has visited, so the pupil knows most 
intimately the people and places he has visited, 
though it may be only in imagination. 

In the schools of Passaic, New’ Jersey, this 
method is introduced at the beginning of the 
fourth year and continued through two years of 
school work, being followed, in the sixth and 
seventh grades, by the topical method. 

After a thorough study of the home city, in which 
the pupil’s attention is directed, principally, to the 
life and occupations of the people, the first journey 
is taken to New York City, traveling, in imuagi- 
nation, by way of the Erie Railroad to Jersey City, 
and crossing the ferry to the metropolis. Although 
this is in reality a familiar trip to many of the 
pupils, they are provided with Erie time tables and 
railroad maps. From the time tables they may find 
the distance between the cities, the time required to 
make the journey, and places on the way. From 
the maps the pupils may learn the location of the 
cities, direction in which the trip is taken, rivers 
«nd other bodies of water crossed, and direction in 
which the rivers flew. 

The attention of pupils is also directed to the 
surface of the country, the productions and evident 
‘occupations of the people. Upon reaching Jersey 
City, a railroad terminus, the station is an object of 
interest, as compared with the way station at 
Passaic. The ferry is crossed, and many places of 
interest in New York City are visited. 

Considering it as a commercial center, the great 
wholesale and retail stores, the custom house, the 
piers and wharves, and the many ferries which 
connect it with the great trunk lines of the United 


*Miss Seabrook is Principal of Washington School, Passaic, 
N. J, 








States are visited. The many and varied 
manufactures are then studied. 

Visits to the public schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning teach us of the ed- 
ucational interests of the city. Many places 
of interest, such as Brooklyn Bridge, Central 
Park, the museums, the Battery, Forts, City 
Hall Park and Printing House Square, Bed- 
loe’s Island and noted churches are to be 
seen. From New York a side trip is taken 
up the picturesque Hudson,, stopping at 
Newburg, of interest because of its con- 
nection with Revolutionary history; at 
West Point to visit the government school 
for the training of army officers; and at 
Albany, capital of the state of New York. 
Brooklyn is visited, also Hoboken and other 
suburbs in New York and New Jersey. 

Naturally, the New England states form 
the first section to be studied. As a traveler 
wishes toknow something of the country 
through which he is to travel, our prepara- 
tory, lesson is one of map study. With 
books open at maps pupils study location 
of this section, names of the states includ- 
ed, bouadaries, coast line, drainage and 
centers of population. 

Five different routes from New York to Boston 
carry us over the most important parts of New 
England. Route one takes us by steamer to Portland, 
the largest city in Maine and the eastern terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Railway. From here we travel by 
the Buston and Maine Railroad by way of Bangor, 
at the head of navigation on the Penobscot River; 
and extensively engaged in the lumber business ; 
Augusta, capital of Maine and a large manufacturing 
city; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where the 
United States navy yard is visited; Haverhill, 
visiting the shoe factories; Lawrence, the chief 
woolen center of New England, and Lowell, con- 
spicuous for the manufacture of carpets. 

On the second route we journey by boat to New 
port, the ‘‘Queen of American Seaside ‘ Resorts,’’ 
and to Providence, the leading city for the mannu- 
facture of jewelry and also noted for its woolen 
mills, traveling by railraod from here and stopping 
at Fall River to visit the great cotton mills. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railway 
carries us on our fourth trip by way of Hartford, 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Con- 
necticut; Springfield, engaged in metal manufactur- 
ing ; Holyoke, the greatest paper making city in 
New England, and Worcester where we visit the 
foundries and shops for making machinery. 

The fifth route takes us by railroad along the 
Hudson, to Lake George and Fort Ticonderoga; 
Lake Champlain is crossed and Burlington, Ver- 
mont's capital, visited. Then, an interesting ride 
through this state is taken to Rutland, where we 
find the most noted marble quarries in this coun- 
try. Manchester, in New Hampshire, is our last 
stopping place before reaching Boston. 

As a receiving and distributing center Boston is 
constantly compared with New York, standing, as 
it does, next in importance to this great commercial 
city. Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Old Sonth 
Church and Bunker Hill Monument are places of 
historical interest. Side tripsto Plymouth, Harvard 
College at Cambridge, shoe factories at Lynn, 
watch factories at Waltham, and fisheries at Glou- 
cester are interesting and instructive. 

On all of these trips, observation is directed to 
the surface of the country traversed, the produc- 
tions and visible occupations of the people. 

Pupils are now ready for a thorough topical re- 
view of the section, taking up stich topics as posi- 
tion, surface, drainage, climate, productions, occu- 
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Drying Cod From Grand Banks, at Cape Ann Wharf, 


Gloucester, Mass. 


pations, commerce, and chief «cities, with the 
reasons for their location and growth. If is impos- 
sible for pupils to forget that New England is a 
noted manufacturing region, after studying in this 
way. 

After a general review of our own country, in 
which special stress is laid upon the commercial 
and industrial life of the people and the depend- 
ence of these upon the climate and physiography 
of the country, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the islands of the sea are visited. 

In taking up this work a large amount of material 
of various kinds is necessary. Some of the most 
valuable are time tables, guides and books of in- 
formation issued by the railroad and navigation 
companies, which, in many cases, may be had for 
the asking. These will prove not only a source of 
information but a fountain of inspiration to the 
teacher. Pictures, which are of inestimable value, 
are easily obtained, although great care must be ex- 
ercised in choosing them, so that they may be not 
only interesting, but instructive as well. The 
many periodicals, the advertisments sent out by 
every great industrial concérn, and railroad itiner- 
aries, are copiously illustrated. 

The stereoscope and stereographs are also valuable 
helps. Dr. G. J. Smith says, ‘‘The most remark- 
able thing about the stereoscopic view is not that 
it transports us to so many quarters of the round 
earth, but that it does it so completely. We look 
upon strange peoples and unknown lands with our own 
eyes, not another's. 

With each pupil provided with a stereoscope, by 
the use of the stereographs an entire class can take 
a trip to the distant parts of our own land, or to 
the lands across the sea, without any of the ordinary 
discomforts of travel, yet with all its pleasure. 





The best teachers of geography to-day make the 
end and aim of their teaching to torm five habits or 
to develop five powers. (a) The observational power 
or habit. (b) The reading power or habit. (c) The 
studying power or habit. (d) The reciting power 
or habit. (e) The reproducing power or habit 
shown in writing or drawing. 

All this may be summed up in the term, devel- 
ment of geographical expression. —Char/es F. Aing. 
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Magazine Gleanings for the Geo- 
graphy and History Class. 


_ Arranged by Olive Atherton. 


Note—The gleanings that are here noted are easily ac- 
cessible to all teachers. One can always send to the pub- 
lishers for a desired copy and we give addresses for that 
reason. Libraries and news-stands supply most of the 
periodicals named. 


For the teacher’s use, for supplementary read- 
ings, for material to be used in essay-writing, 
these articles are noted and recommended. 

Occasionallv, let a pupil give a talk from ma- 
terial given, using the illustrations. 

‘‘About Some Canals.’’ Frances Campbell 
Sparlawk. Little Folks, (Salem, Mass.) March, 
p. 147. 

The very useful ‘‘Ned Longley’s Note-book’’ 
papers are sure to deal with interesting matters. 
‘While there is so much bother with the Pan- 
ama Canal,’’ other canals become interesting. 
The canal of the Egyptian King, Rameses II., 
which was built but failed to stay open: the 
Suez Canal; Monsieur de Lesseps; working in 
the desert; animals willingly led, afraid to stay 
behind alone; the desert blossomed as the canal 
was finished ; celebration on completion of work, 
etc. 


‘The American Army Nurses in Japan.’’ 
Anita Newcomb McGee. Century Magazine. 
New York. April, p. 895. Six illustrations. 
(Several photographs by Japanese photographers. ) 

For the pure patriotism of it, if for no other 
reason, this article should be used in the school- 
rooms of all grades. It is the story of Dr. Mc- 
Gee (Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee) who took a 
party of American nurses to Japan in 1904, for 
six months uncompensated service. This is the 
first of two articles written by Dr. McGee. The 
reception given by the Japanese ; their eagerness 
to learn the good things the American nurses 
could teach; Dr. Takaki; the story of Private 
Aino Shimpel’s wonderful recovery; the Hiro- 
shima Hospital; this city the military base; 
translating a book on emergency diet into Jap- 
anese. Many interesting historical and geo- 
graphical facts are given incidentally. 

‘‘President Roosevelt as a Reader.’’ Century, 
April, p. 951. ‘The boys and girls of the history 
classes like to know all they can about our 
president. We call attention to the article and 
suggest that at least some practical use be made 
of it, in the matter of inspiring a love for profit- 
able reading. The lists given are very suggest- 
ive for teacher and pupil, and the article should 
be presented to our classes. 

‘‘The Children of Oberammergau.’’ Mrs. 
Charles D. Crewdson. Delineator, (New York). 
April, p. 613. Nine illustrations. 

In the ‘‘Little Sketches of Travel’’ depart- 
ment, this story of Oberammergau and the chil- 
dren of the ‘‘ Passion Play’’ is told very delight- 
fully. It will be found very useful iu the geo- 
graphy class. The author, with her baby, goes 
to the paradisaical village for a summer sojourn, 

and has thus a greater upportunity than usual, 
to become acquainted with the children. Ori- 
ental courtesy of the children; thoughtfulness 
for all living things; the boys and the birds; 
schools; plays; declamation and singing, in 
preparation for the future giving of the Passion 
Play ; sewing and knitting, drawing and wood- 
carving ; all seem gifted in some way ; Christmas 
and other celebrations. The article is useful 
from both a historical and an ethical point of 
view ; also, it makes the celebrated village un- 
usually ‘‘real.’’ 

‘*What Jack Frost Does.’’ Charles McIlvaine. 
Sunday School Times, (Philadelphia). March 
Il, p. 134. 

An interesting article containing information 
upon which classes can base a Science-Talk. 
‘‘The busiest and most powerful worker on 
earth ;’’ crystal-columns; power of frost to turn 
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up soil, mix it, grind it; power to tear down 


mountains, split rocks, lift pavements., etc. ; 
friend and destroyer ; snow, that blocks railroads, 
stops ship travel; the uses of ice ; the freezing 
of plants; the snow-blanket; tunneling in the 
snow, etc, 

‘*‘The Ruined Abbeys of 
Ralph Adams Cram, F. A. I. 
The Churchman, New York, 
Eleven illustrations. 


Great Britain.’’ 

A., F. R. G.S. 
April 1, p. 493. 
We especially recommend this series, which 
will include Kelso and 
abbeys. The present article deals with Whitby 
and Lindisfarne. The illustrations are partic- 
ularly fine. Bishop of 


Melrose, other noted 


Aidan, Northumbria; 


King Oswald's co-operation ; Lindisfarne; Celtic 
and Roman religious influence ; Lindisfarne well 
preserved ; its construction; the reference to it 
by Scott; Whitby ; thearchitecture of the Abbey ; 
the noble reserve and 


classical proportions of 


the choir; the fine north Oswin, 
brother of King Oswald; the story of Oswin’s 


vow; Whitby, the 


transept; 
centre of learning and re- 


ligion of the north country ; Cedmon at Whit- 


by; the Danes; St. Hilda; historical events. 

Geography classes, history classes and litera- 

ture calsses will find this article useful. 
‘*Fishing in Arctic Seas.’’ James B. Con- 


nolly. Harper’s Monthly, N. Y. 


Five colored illustations. 


April, p. 659. 
This will greatly interest the boys. The fish- 
ing-fleets at Vardo, the port generally first made 
by returning North-Pole-hunters; it supports 


more fishermen than Grimsby, England, or 


Gloucester, Mas-.; odd ways of curing fish; the 


midnight sun; light-hearted Norwegians; na- 


tionalities seen; interesting incidents: women 


and girls baiting trawls, etc. 
Alaska—Ketchikan.’’ 
Drake Moore: Ladies’ World, March, p. 8. 
illustrations. 


Myra 
Five 


‘‘Glimpses of 


This is a good article to be used in connection 
with the above. 
Europe, the 


The former takes one to Arctic 
America. From 


Alaska ; the possibility of 


latter to Arctic 
Seattle to Skagway, 
summer entertainment boundless; the world can 


Alaska 


to come ; 


summer in without being crowded for 
islands, so 
and so beautiful; Ketchikan 
Alaska ; 


Junedu and Skagway; the make-up of the town 


ages ‘‘enlarged fern-dish’’ 


many in number 


the port of entry into sister-towers, 


of Ketchikan, its buildings; the steamers that 


appear every little while; saw-mill at work on 


an adjacent island; the school-house to which 
children must climb; canneries; Indian squaws ; 
a prophecy. 

The American 
April p. 171. 


‘*A School in a Novel Place."’ 
Boy; Detroit, Mich. 
trations. 


Two illus- 
Most boys possess or read this indispensable 


boy’s paper. We suggest that the two pictures 
be cut out and used as illustrations for an orig- 
inal story, which shall give names and reality 
to the pictured children; or, 
ence with the pupils of this school be 


‘* American 


that correspond- 
opened, 
through the Boy.’’ The school is 
located on a delta situated at the entrance of the 
St. Clair River into Lake St. Clair, Mich. It 
is reached by boat. Rowing the teacher home; 
a gasoline launch used last fall; Michigan's 
The chil- 
dren will surely be interested in this sketch and 


Venice and what its school is doing. 


stimulated by it. 

‘*The City of the Voleano’s Shadow.’’ A. R. 
Stark, Callao, Peru; The Christian Herald, New 
York, March 29, p. 275. 


Arequipa and its beautiful situation described ; 


Five illustrations. 


Mount Misti, a centre of interest to astronomers 
and naturalists; Roman fanaticism in Arequipa, 
University 


the famous Harvard 


its fine equipment; photographing the Southern 


Observatory ; 


heavens; Professor Bailey and his assistants 


learn much here. The photograph of the famous 
& 


Observatory will be welcome. 
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N CERTAIN quarters of the country some 


should be made to celebrate the centen- 
nial of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
This surprise was augmented by the extent 
of the plans and the interest manifested in the 
enterprise. 

The people at large know but little if anything of 
the vastness of the American world beyond the 
‘Stony Mountains,’’ as our fathers named the 
Rockies. This ignorance of the Pacific region of 
the United States, together with its distance from 
those parts of the world in which the success of 
such Expositions has heretofore been expected, was 
the prime cause of this surprise. 

Even to those who are ready to admit the great 
value of World Fairs, the importance of this trans- 
continental undertaking was not so apparent. To 
the underestimation of tNe value of the Oregon 
country this attitude must be attributed. But if 
nothing more should come out of the undertaking 
than the better understanding of that wonderful 
country and its importance in scores of ways to this 
vigorous Republic, that, alone, would be sufficient 
justification for the Exposition. 

Spain was the first to see this country. She of 
all Kuropean nations had priority of title as far as 
that goes with discovery. When Magellan rounded 
the Horn, and continued his course to circumnavi- 
gate the globe, he must have touched the shores of 
the Oregon country. Hints are numerous that the 
adventurous Cortes had reached this land. What- 

doubts may lurk about the success of these two, 
there is no doubt about Cabrillo, the Portuguese 
sailor exploring under Spanish authority in this 
country. As early as 1542 he made extensive ex- 
plorations into the interior of the Oregon land, and 
gave to Europe an account of the same. Other 
Spaniards were interested in the regions. 

Thirty-seven years later, the picturesque Drake 
was the first Englishman to see this coast. This 
daring sailor had suffered from the intrusion of 
Spanish sailors, and failing to secure redress, he 
started out to pillage Spanish settlements. He 
determined to circumnavigate the globe. Sailing 
round the Horn, he pillaged the settlements along 
the west coast of South America, and went north 
and took possession of the California country in the 
name of his queen. He remained in this region 
some time, exploring the coast north as far as the 
boundary between Oregon and the British regions 
as they now are recognized. 

In 1788 Lieutenant Meares, a British officer, ex- 
plored the coast of the northwest, but did not 
penetrate the interior of the country, and therefore 
added. but little to England’s claim; she however 
based her claims upon this expedition in the sub- 
sequent dispute of title. 

In 1792 Captain Robert Gray, an American sailor, 
discovered the Columbia river. He was an Indian 
trader, and in the prosecution of his business ex- 
plored the coast of the northwest, sailed up the 
Columbia, and made extensive explorations of the 
river and its regions. He was the first American 
to carry the Stars and Stripes round the globe. 
His narrative, in three volumes, published after 
his death under the title, ‘‘ Voyage of Discovery to 
the North Pacific Ocean and Around the World,’’ 
abundantly establishes his claim to this discovery. 
He relates his interview with Vancouver, who re- 
fuses to believe his account of the discovery of such 
a river in the region, on the ground that there was 
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History 


Growth of the Claims of United States to Oregon 


By S. D. Fess, A. M., LL. D.* 


no such stream. 
Englishman. Upon this discovery was laid our 
claim to this vast country. 

This claim was further strengthened by the action 
of the government in exploring the country claimed 
by the discovery. Interest in the great West usually 
grew out of the ambition and spirit of the adven- 
turer. However, this was not true of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, undoubtedly the greatest American Expan- 
sionist. His was not the spirit of the adventurer, 
but the ambition of the statesman. The great West 
was ever the point of interest to him. No man had 
more to do with organizing the original western 
territory. It will ever be remembered that his 


-report of 1784 sought to establish local autonomy in 


the country east of the Mississippi, free of slavery. 
When he entered the Presidency, one of his earliest 
missions was to look into the possibility of the 
great American wilderness. This was before the 
hint of the purchase of the Louisiana territory. He 
knew of our claims beyond the Stony Mountains 
and sought to interest Congress in the exploration 
of the regions lying within these claims. Upon 
the 18th of January, 1803, he sent a special com- 
munication to the Senate and House calling atten- 
tion to the matter. He ably argued that the 
Missouri must offer splendid, even superior oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of a valuable trade 
with the Indians of the interior. He urged that 
these Indians, by encouragement, would abandon 
their wild habits of hunting, for the better life of 
trade, stock-raising, agriculture, and domestic 
manufacture. He urged the multiplication of trad- 
ing stations, and the placing within their reach the 
things which would contribute to their comfort 
more than did the wild uncultivated lands. 

He then proceeded: ‘‘The river Missouri and the 
Indians inhabiting it are not as well-known as is 
rendered desirable by their connection with the 
Mississippi and consequently with ns. It is under- 
stood that the country on that river is inhabited 
by numerous tribes, who furnish great supplies of 
furs and peltry to the trade of another nation, 
carried on in a high latitude throngh an infinite 


number of portages and lakes shut up by ice through . 


a long season. The commerce of that line could 


bear no competition with that of the line of the | 


Missouri, traversing a moderate climate, offering, 
according to the best accounts, a continued naviga- 
tion from its source, and, possibly, with a single 


‘portage with the western ocean, and finding to the 


Atlantic a choice of channels through the Lilinois 
or Wabash, the Lakes and Hudson, through the 
Ohio and Susquehanna, or Potomac or James rivers, 
and through the Tennessee and Savannah rivers.’’ 
He then adds, ‘‘An intelligent officer with ten 
or twelve chosen men, fit for the enterprise and 
willing to undertake it, taken from our posts where 
they may be spared without inconvenience, might 
explore the whole line, even to the Western Ocean, 
have conferences with the natives on commercial 
intercourse, get admisssion among them for our 
traders as others are admitted, agree on convenient 
deposits for an interchange of articles, and return 
with the information acquired in the course of two 
summers.’’ He further said, ‘‘ While other civil- 
ized nations have encountered great expense to en- 
large the boundaries of knowledge, by undertaking 
voyages of discovery, and for other literary pur- 
poses, in various parts and directions, our nation 
seeins to owe to the same object, as well as to its 
own interests, to explore the only line of easy 
communication across the continent, and so directly 


It had never been seen by an — 


’ three boats ascended the Missouri from St. 








He advised ‘‘an 


traversing our own part of it.’’ 
appropriation of $25,000, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the external commerce of the United States,’’ 
which would cover the undertaking. 

This communication fully sets forth the grounds 
for the proposed expedition. Fortunately Congress 
saw the matter in the same light and recommended 
the project. Accordingly, the President named his 
private secretary, Meriwether Lewis, to head the 
expedition. 

Owing to the sudden development of the Louis- 
iana purchase project, the expedition was delayed 
until the Spring of 1804, when William Clark, an 
officer in the Army was appointed to assist Lewis, 
and the company was organized. 

The party consisted of forty-four men, who in 
Louis. 
fhe difficult character of the enterprise, with the 
necessarily meager equipment, insured much suffer- 
ing. It took but little time to assure the men that 
stout hearts were necessary to make the result what 
the President had foretold. Many rough places 
were encountered and overcome. At one place 
called ‘‘the Falls,’’ the river, for a distance of ten 
miles, was a series of cascades which precluded the 
further progress in the boats. The indomitable 
adventurers proceeded to the head of the rapids, 
hollowed out trunks of pine trees in Indian fashion, 
and in these canoes proceeded on their way. By 
fits and starts they continued on their weary way, 
and succeeded in reaching the region of the Mandan 
Indians before they went into winter quarters, not 
far from the present city of Bismarck. 

Their instructions were to go to the source of the 
Missouri, to ascertain the feeders of the Mississippi, 
and the real location of the Lake of the Woods. 
They were to cross the Rockies, discover the feed- 
ers of the Columbia and proceed down its channel 
to the sea. In the meantime, they were to make 
careful and accurate observations of the country, 
its features, its flora, its fauna and its inhabitants. 
In the observations of the latter they were to note 
their language, customs, habits, laws, and religion; 
in a word they were to report upon the life of the 
Indian. They were to report upon the character 
of commerce, the kind of portage between the 
waters of the two regions separated by the Stony 
Mountains. While in winter quarters these obser- 
vations were extended. 

In the Spring thirty of the forty-four proceeded 
on the journey, fourteen of the party having re- 
turned to St. Louis. They pushed up the river 
toward the west; crossing the Dakotas and Montana, 
and discovered three tributaries which they called 
Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin, all names of 
strong patrons of the enterprise. These they ex- 
plored; the Jefferson to its source. 

Thinking they were now at the head waters of 
the Missouri, they passed through the gates of the 
Rockies, as they supposed, into the regions watered 
by the feeders of the Columbia. They named the 
first river they saw beyond the Mountains, Lewis, 
which is now called Salmon. The westward flow 
reassured them that they had passed over the shed. 
Their attempt to go down the Lewis was abandoned. 
They strolled through the mountains until they 
came to the Bitter Root river, then proceeded to the 
Clear Water river. They report the latitude about 
forty-three degrees and thirty-four minutes, about 
400 miles from the head of navigation of the Mis- 
souri. They left their horses, and with five canoes 


floated down the river into what is now known as 
the Snake river; thence into the Columbia. 
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On the 15th of November they were at 
the mouth of the great Columbia, 600 
miles from the place they had first entered 
it, and 4,000 from where they had em- 
barked upon the expedition. Here tkey 
rested until Spring, when they turned 
about and faced the vast expanse of moun- 
covered before their report to their gov- 
ernment could bemade. Upon this return 
journey, they set out on the twenty-third 
of March, (806. They proceeded up the 
Columbia and its branches until they 
reached Travelers’ Rest, where they had 
left their horses. This river they had 
named Clark. Here the company divided 
into two parties, one headed by Lewis, 
the other by Clark. Lewis went down the 
river, and proceeded down the Missouri 
to the Mouth of the Yellowstone, where 
he was to halt for Clark, who proceeded 
up the river: then entered the Yellow- 
stone and joined his comrades with Lewis 
at the junction of the Yellowstone with 
the Missouri. Here the parties united and 
together traveled to the place of starting. 

The expedition was a decided success. 
It had been accomplished within the time 
mentioned by the President. The report 
was gratifying to the country since it had 
added valuable information relative to the 
country this side of the Rockies which 
had come to the government through the 
purchase of Louisiana. It had also bet- 
tered our claims upon the Columbian river 
regions, for it added to the claim of Dis- 
covery, the claim of Exploration. An ac- 
count of the Expedition was published in 
1814, in two volumes, which read like a 
romance. 

It is this important event that the coun- 
try is celebrating. While the expedition 








At times, the relations between the 
two countries would become strained over 
the dispute. Even before the lapse of the 
ten years duing which the country was to 
be held in common, the agitation was re- 
newed. Finally in 1826, Gallatin 
nounced the bases of our claims to be as 
follows: 

1. The acquisition of the title, through 
the purchases of Louisiana and Florida, 
the former from France; the latter from 
Spain. 1813 and 1819. 

2. The right of Discovery. 
ery of the Columbia by Gray, 1792. 

3. The concession by Britain in 
the Treaty of Ghent, 1814. 

4. The right of Exploration. The Expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark was the basis of 
this claim, 1805. 

5. The right of Settlement, based 
the estabishment of Astoria, 1811. 

6. The right 
which England had ever insisted upon in 


tory. 


an- 


The discov- 


Great 


upon 


of Contiguous Territory, 


justification of the spread of her in- 
fluence. 
Further disturbance was allayed by a 


sort of armistice. In 1827 it was agreed 
that the two governments 
common the disputed land for an 
nite time. It 
ten years either party could end the joint 
occupation by one notice to the 
other party. there arose a 
the States to 


should held in 
indefi- 
was also agreed that after 


vear's 
Accordingly 
clamor in United discon- 
tinue it. 


By 1844 the Democratic party went be- 


fore the people upon a platform for the 
re-occupation of Oregon. The long con- 


tention with 


aroused the people, 


no satisfactory 
the 
‘Fifty-Four-Forty or 


adjustment 
and campaign 


cry, Fight,*’ bhe- 


After the success of the 





came the slogan. 





was planned before the Louisiana territory 
was purchased, it was not determined on 
until after that deal was closed; hence, 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition a year 
later than the Louisiana Exposition at St. 
Louis. 

To the two grounds for our claim upon this 
Oregon country is added a third, that of settlement. 
The fur-trade of the Northwest had long been 
known as a profitable business. The Northwest 
Fur Company was a flourishing British company. 

One of the earilest attempts in this country to de- 
velop that trade was made by John Jacob Astor, 
recently arrived in New York from Germany. He 
was thoroughly eonvinced of the profits to be 
derived. He organized two groups of men to go to 
the Oregon country. The one by boat under Cap- 
tain Thorn, with perhaps a score of men, 
proceed round the Horn to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia; the other, under William Hunt, was to pro- 
ceed overland. 


was to 


Thorn landed and laid the foundation of Astoria 
in 1811; Hunt, after a desperate trip, reached him 
the following year. The company did a fairly 
good business, under much discouragement, and 
finally, without the consent or even knowledge of 
Astor, was sold out to the British Company. 

The War of 1812 was the occcasion for an attack 
upon Astoria by a British war vessel which had been 
rushed to the point. The place was captured and 
named Fort George. 

The lreaty of Ghent was silent upon the specific 
question, but the general stipulation covered this 
point. It was agreed that all territory taken by 
either party from the other during the war should be 
restored. The British government later insisted 
that Fort George did not fall under that provision, 
since, by contract of sale it had already become 
British property. The United States refused that 


interpretation, and gave notice that the govern- 

ment would proceed to reoccupy the 

Astoria. 
To this, 


Fort, or 


England, urged further negotiations. 





Courtesy of the Womans’ Home Companion. 


Sacajawea, the Indian Heroine of the Lewis and Clark 


Expedition 


This statue was exhibited at the Lewis & Clark Exposition, Portland, 


The President's reply was a war vessel sent to the 
point in dispute. This was a further reason for the 
exchange of notes between the two governments, 
which ended by the war vessel’s continuance on 
its cruise, and the notice of the British government 
to its naval representatives to allow the vessel to 
proceed, a ndre-occupy the region in dispute. Ac- 
cordingly on the 27th of January, the British Flag 
was hauled down from Astoria, and the American 
flag run up. This incident gave us a double claim 
upon the country, viz: that of settlement, and the 
recognition of it by the British 
Washington Irving has charmingly told the story of 
Astoria. 


government. 


the 
England’s possessions was 


After some negotiations, 
the United States and 


boundary between 


partially arranged in 1818. The 4oth degree of 
north latitude was agreed upon from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Rocky Mountains. From the 


Mountains to the ocean, it was agreed tliat the terri- 
tory should be held in common by the disputing 
parties, England and the United States, for the 
period of ten years. 

In 1819 the United States purchased the terrifory 
of Florida. The boundary line 
governments’ possessions agreed 
follows: Starting at the mouth of the Sabine river, 
it was to proceed up the river, then north to the 
32nd degree north latitude; thence, up the Red 
river westward, to the 23d meridian west of Wash- 
ington; thence, due north to the Arkansas river; 
thence, up the said river to the 42nd degree north 
latitude ; thence, upon this parallel the 
ocean. This was a quit-claim deed to the United 
States of all the title held by Spain, whatever that 
might have been, to the Northwest country. 

England would not release her claims to the terri- 


between the two 


was upon as 


west to 


Democratic candidate at the polls he was 
asked by Congress to end the joint occu- 
pation. Wherepuon, President “Potk noti- 
fied the English through 
the proper channel, of the desire of the 
This was un- 


government, 
Oregon 
country to dis- continue it. 
news to who ad- 
the agreeing upon 
the 4oth degree north latitude as the boundary 
line. 


welcome England, 


contention by 


urged an 
justment of 


Before Polk would agree to that, he consulted the 


Senate. After careful consideration it was thought 


wise to accept that line in peace, rather than 
contend for the other at the risk of war. Hence, 
in 1846, our northern boundary, from the Lake of 


the Woods to the Pacific ocean, was the 4gth degree 


of latitude, excepting the region about Vancouver 


island. The line ran to the center of the channel 
between the island and the main land, then it 
droppped south to the centre of Juan de Fuca 
Strait, when it turned to the west and ran to the 


sea. 


Owing to some valuable islands in these waters, 
subsequent dispute arose as to the exact location of 
the line between the island and the main land. At 
last, this was left to the decision of the Emperor 
of Germany. His the 
States. It thus appears that this valuable 


country, whose wonderful resources are 


decision was favorable to 
United 
being dis- 
the 


American government by asuccession of claims, and 


played in a great Exposition, came under 
a long trial of diplomacy. 

1. What Nations claimed this country? 

2. Upon what basis did European countries lay 
claim to this country? 

3. Name five grounds for our claim to Oregon 

4. Why the 


great American Expansionist? least 


should Jefferson be regarded first 


Give at two 
reasons. 

5. How could the Monroe Doctrine be applied to 
the controversy with England over Oregon? 

6. Name at least three valuable books relative to 
the Oregon country. 
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Mathematics 


The Value of Arithmetic— By Levi Seeley, Ph. D.* 


T IS doubtless the general belief among 
the American people that the most neces- 
sary and practical subject taught in 
schools is Arithmetic. It will be easy 
to show the fallacy of this idea if we stop 
a moment to think how much we employ reading, 
writing, language, and history in the affairs of 
life, and how little we really employ arithmetic. 
Nevertheless, the idea prevails and this will ac- 
count for the willingness of most children to study 
arithmetic, and the desire on the part of parents 
that this subject shall have a most prominent place 
in school work. This has led some schools to de- 
vote fully one-third of the time to it. I knew one 
school that had exercises in written arithmetic in 
the forenoon and mental arithmetic in the after- 
noon in all the classes. It will be seen at once 
that the many other subjects demanding a hearing 
had to be neglected in that school. 

From a practical standpoint the average person 
needs but little arithmetic. He needs to know how 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, a knowl- 
edge of fractions, compound numbers, and deci- 
mals, and how to apply decimals in percentage, 
computing interest, etc. A great deal found in our 
arithmetics might well be elintinated if one con- 
siders what is needed in life except for special 
callings, such as, accountants, bankers, insurance 
calculators, engineers. Even in these cases some- 
how the school course does not render much aid, 
for tables, formulas, and other ‘‘short-cuts’’ have 
been devised which are very different from any- 
thing taught in the schools. Preparation for such 
special callings belongs to special schools and is 
not a part of the common school ‘work. Viewed 
from the standpoint of practicability too much time 
isgiven in our schools to arithmetic. If many use- 





less subjects were eliminated, such as, complex 
fractions, compound proportion, equation of pay- 
ments, partnership, cube root, etc., all of the 
necessary work in arithmetic could be accomplish- 
ed in six years, whereas we now require fully 
eight. ** German schools succeed in bringing 
their pupils to a thorough mastery of this subject 
in six years, without even reqtiring daily recita- 
tions during the whole of this time. This enables 
them to devote the last two years to elementary 
algebra and constructive geometry, with per- 
haps an hour or two each week for advanced 
arithmetic. 

I have spoken thus far of the ‘practical value of 
arithmetic. It has a peculiar disciplitary value. 
It gives clearness, logical power, accuracy, mental 
alertness. Nothing can take its place in the curric- 
ulum either from the practical or the disciplinary 
standpoint. It was formerly believed to be the 
only subject possessing disciplinary possibilities. 
But it has been found that other subjects, proper- 
ly taught, also train to reason, to judge, to think. 
Hence arithmetic cannot hold its place on this 
ground to the exclusion of the others. If daily 
lessons in arithmetic are given for six years, the 
subject should be sufficiently mastered so that not 
more than two periods a week would be necessary 
to keep the subject fresh in the minds of the pupils. 
This Would permit the introduction of algebra and 
constructive geometry as mathematical work during 
the last two years. 

There are two chief ends to be sought in teaching 


* Dr, Seeley is Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, N. J., 
State Norma! School. This article is taken from Seeley’s 
Question Book, recently published by the F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville; N. Y. 


** See address of Dr. Frank M. McMurry given at the Meet- 
ing of the Department of Superiutendence, Atlanta, 1904. 





arithmetic, namely, facility and accuracy. Child- 
ren must learn to do rapid work. They must 
know their tables so thoroughly that when applying 
them the result will be obtained instantaneously. 
Teachers are often troubled by pupils counting on 
their fingers. This is a sure sign that the tables 
have not been thoroughly mastered. No child will 
ever stop to count on his fingers if he knows the re- 
sult without that aid. Hence*the remedy is further 
drill on the tables. Then, too, the work must be 
accurate. There is a moral as well as intellectual 
lesson.inculcated in this. Loose intellectual habits 
lead naturally and easily to slovenly moral habits. 
Something more than method must be considered. 
It would be a poor excuse for a bookkeeper 
who reaches incorrect totals to say, ‘‘My 
method of adding is correct even if the result 
is wrong.’’ 

Both oral and written work must be employed. 
It has been said, ‘‘ The ability to perceive principles 
in problems orally stated, to carry them through 
a course of reasoning, and to apply them in the 
solution of problems, is of greatest importance in 
disciplining and strengthening the mind. Hence, 
no system of arithmetic can be complete which 
does not combine oral with written exercises.’’ 
There seems to be a tendency to return to the use 
of mental arithmetic, certainly nut to the extent 
that it was employed a generation ago, but in con- 
nection with written arithmetic as a means of logi- 


‘cal discipline. Great care should be taken to haye 


all written work neat and methodical in its arrange- 
ment, thus tending to form good habits. 

In the selection of material in arithmetic there is 
a splendid oppportunity to make use of the en- 
vironment. Suppose, tor instance, a house is 
building in the vicinity. Let the children measure 
its dimensions and calculate its cost from cellar to 
roof. Excavation of the cellar and erection of the 
walls would illustrate cubic measure; the surface 
of the interior and exterior, in siding, roofing, 
plastering, papering, painting, etc., would furnish 
examples of square measure; linear measure would 
be in constant use; the estimates of costs of mater- 
ials, labor, supervision, etc., would make many 
practical examples. About all of practical arith- 
metic would find illustration in such an enter- 
prise. It would be a live, real subject, full of 
interest and utility, which would last for days and 
would yield results of far greater value than any- 
thing contained in the books. Problems connected 
with everyday life, on the farm, in the store, or 
shop, or factory can easily be originated by both 
pupils and teacher, serving to make arithmetic a 
vital and valuable school subject. Teachers should 
not hesitate to consult with men in practical life 
and thus find out actual business methods in arith- 
metic. Nor should they fail to employ such 
methods as commended themselves even if ‘‘the 
book does not say so.’’ Such a practice as this 
would command respect among the patrons of 
the school, who often look with too much indul- 
gence upon the fads and foolish methods so many 
teachers persist in following. 

If many of the useless subjects that are found in 
arithmetics were eliminated time would be found 
for beginning algebra. There are many things in 
elementary algebra that are quite within the com- 
prehension of children from twleve to fourteen 
years of age, suchas, the known and unknown 
quantity, the force of signs, factoring, simple equa- 
tions, etc. Square or cube root in arithmetic are 
difficult to understand. Solved by algebraic for- 
mula they become very simple. Even a simple 
knowledge of algebra will greatly aid in so.ving 
problems out in arithmetic. 


Problems. 


NoTE—These problems ary taken from Seeley’s Question 
Book, recently published by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville. N.-Y. 

1. Sold 475 bu. of corn, which was 20% of what 
I had remaining, what per cent of the entire quant- 
ity did I sell? Ans. 1674%. 

2. Owning 874%% ofa farm, I sold 56% of my 
share for $6,664. Find value of the farm, and the 
per cent remaining. 

Ans. 13,600, value of farm: 51%, remaining. 

3- What number plus 4% of itself equals 41% of 
3000? “ins. 125. 

4. I receive goods to sell on a commission of 
24%; I sell through a broker who charges 4% ; 
my own commission after paying brokerage is 
$107.03. What was the amount of sale, and the 
consignee’s proceeds? 

Ans. $6,116, amount of sale ; $5,978.39, proceeds. 

5. Sold flour for $984, on a commission of 4%. 
Invested the net proceeds in wheat, reserving 2% % 
for buying. Find entire commission. 

Ans. $62.40. 

6. Sold cotton at 5% commission; invested the 
net proceeds in sugar at 2% commission. If my 
entire commission was $210, what was the value of 
the cotton and sugar? 

Ans. $3,060 cotton, $2,850 sugar. 

7. A man realized $6,229.40 on the sale of a 
house, after paying an agent’s commission of 3%, 
and charges amounting to $75.60. What was the 
price received for the house? Ans. $6,500. 

8. An attorney collected a claim of $3,250 and 
sent the owner $3,168.75. What was his rate of 
conunission ? Ans.'2%%. 

g. An agent sold a cargo of grain for $4,760, at 
14% % commission; the freight was $87.50. What 
sum did the-owner receive? Ans. $4,613. 





Wrong Sort. . 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes, and Bread may be 
Against You for a Time. 


A change to the right kind of food can lift one 
from a sick bed.. A lady in Welden, Il., says: 

‘‘Last Spring I became bed-fast with severe 
stomach trouble accompanied by sick headache. I 
got worse and worse until I became so low I could 
scarcely retain any food at all, although I tried 
every kind. I had become completely discouraged, 
had given up all hope and thought I was doomed 
to starve to death, till one day my husbannd trying 
to find something I could retain, brought home 
some Grape-Nuts. 

‘*To my surprise the food agreed with me, digest- 
ed perfectly and without distress. I began to gain 
strength at once, my flesh(which had been flabby) 
grew firmer, my health improved in every way and 
every day, and in’a very few weeks I gained twen- 
ty pounds in weight. I liked Grape-Nuts so well 
that for four months I ate no other food, and always 
felt as well satisfied after eating as if I had sat 
down to a fine banquet. - 

‘I had no return of the miserable sick stomach 
nor of the headaches, that I used to have when I 
ate other food. I am now a well woman, doing all 
my own work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

‘*Grape-Nuts food has been a god-send to my 
family; it surely saved my life aml my two little 
boys have thriven on it wonderfully.’’ Name giv- 
en by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in 
each pkg. 
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Nature Study 


F ungi and Their Work—By Fannie A. Stebbins* 


F YOU go out into almost any damp 
place in the summer, especially late in 
the season, your attention is attracted by 





various growtlis known popularly as 
toadstools, puff-balls, mushrooms, or 
mould. All these, as well as many others, the 


botanist groups under the general head of fungi, 
(singular, fungus). 

If you cut the cap from the stem of a mushroom, 
place it top side up on a 






gus is found standing out like a dainty shelf from the 
trunks- of trees that are dying from gas-poisoning. 
Roguefort cheese owes its pecubiar flavor partly to 
two species of fungi, as well as to several bacteria, 
and one botanist likened a jar of the cheese to a 
garden in which many plants were cultivated. 
Housewives have to guard against various moulds, 
and they know only too well that the damp, warm 
dog-days are most favorable to these pests. Bread, 
cake, potatoes, various vegetables, 
jellies, leather, clothes, all must be 


piece of paper and cover leu 
it with an air tight PS Lp cared for with diligence to prevent 
cover, after a short ‘Yi, the growth of fungi. The mildew 
eS . 
time, varying according ,/[ —__ceggmmrtines---r -" af! which sometimes attacks and spots 
to the maturity of the clothing that has been left damp is a 
fungus from a half-hour tiny fungus. 
to several hours, you will <r Out of doors the farmer is constantly 
probably find a picture stipe on the watch for the inroads of fungi ; 
on the paper drawn by ne the black smut of corn or other grain, 
the mushroom itself, it or the rust of various plants, the black 
may be in white, brown, annals knot of the trees. bearing stone-fruits, 
salmon, black or pur- peach-yellows, and peach leaf curls, 
plish-brown. But you and brown rot are all in this list. 
must handle this dainty A conservative estimate places the 
picture carefully, unless damage to the grain crop ot the coun- 
you have taken the pre- try by smut at $200,000,000 annually. 
caution to spread a very a Cp So important is deemed the know- 
thin layer of mucilage / sae (F pert ® ledge of their development and the 
over the paper, for each olve: means of destroying them that a com- 
line or dot is but a ( o pany of experts are employed by the 
heap of spores, fine and government to study and experiment 
light as dust, -which upon these forms of blight. Agricul- 
have fallen from the un- , tural bulletins are issued from time to 
der surface, on which Sketch of the Poisonous Amanitas time giving the results of this study 
they grew, and, undis- to any whio care. 
turbed by any. slightest breath of wind, have After showing the class specimens in natural 


lain where they fell. If the air had had access to 
them they would have floated and drifted away and 
no one would have noticed them. When we tread 
on a ‘‘ puff-ball’’ we are surprised at the apparently 
inexhaustible quantity of fine dust that comes from 
it. This dust is countless myriads of spores which, 
as they develop, will per- 
petuate the puff- ball 
family. Many spores, 
however, settle in un- 
favorable places, carried 
thither by the wind, so 
that comparatively’ few 
probably ever reach ma- 
turity, and only those 
species that produce an 
enormous supply of 
spores can be sure of 
perpetuating their kind, 
as without suitable teim- 
perature, moisture and 
nourishment the spores 
fail to develop. 

Some fungi are very 


particular as to their 
food: one tiny little 
brown mushroom can 


only .be found growing 
on dead chestnut leaves ; 
one white one is found 
on chestnut burrs; one 
growing in China feeds 
only upon the chrysalis 
of a certain insect—this 
kind is gathered, prepar- 
ed, and sold as a valu- 
able drug. 

In our own country, 
one brown and gray fun- 


*Misxs Stebbins is Supervisor 
of Naturestudy of the Schools 
of Springfield, Mass. 





fungi, 
find upon what substance or plants they may be 


Studying Nature in a New York City Vacation School 


position, that is, position upon the substance , 
on which they have grown, and ‘taking pains 
to have acollection embracing mushrooms, coral 
moulds, etc., set the children at work to 


found growing. 








Some will be found on stumps, logs, dead wood, 
live wood, fruits, leaves, cotton cloth, woolen 
cloth, meat, leather, eggs, etc. These substances 
can be grouped under dead or live plant substances, 
or animal substances. 

At a first, careless eee some fungi will ap- 
pear to be growing from the ‘‘dirt,’’ but a second 
investigation should show some remains of or- 
ganic matter. 

Suggest tearing off the bark of logs upon which 
fungi are found. Some one will find and bring 
in what he will probably call the roots, a growth 
usually light or white in color, which in some 
cases’shows a branching. 

In other specimens, such as the common shelf-like 
fungi of the birch, the threads seem to consist of 
little more than white felting scattered about in the 
softened, crumbling wood. This, which is techni- 
cally known as the mycelium, is really the part of 
the fungus which is doing all the work of gathering 
the food, and the conspicuous shelf or umbrella or 
ball or star, as the earth-star, geaster, is only the 
reproductive part furnishing the spores; just as 
higher plants produce flowers and fruit to furnish 
seed. 

This mycelium, or vegetative part, may be grow- 
ing during all the spring and summer, unseen and 
unknown, to consummate its season’s work by the 
production of the spore-bearing organ, which may 
spring into sight, although not mature, in a single 
night ; hence the expression ‘‘a mushroom growth.’’ 
Bricks, stones, even of considerable size, may be 
thrust aside in the up-springing of this fungus 
growth, so great is the force exerted; but, some- 
times, the mushroom itself is squeezed into an 
unnatural form. 

The colors will naturally attract attention. Per- 
haps someone may find the dainty, pure white 
parasol mushroum growing in the lawns or gardens, 
frequently ten inches tall, or the egg-shaped, 
shaggy mane, white without, that shows delicate 
pink gills at first, a dainty thing, that melts away 
into a black, repulsive 
looking liquid, a mass 
of spores. The bright 
yellow or orange goblet- 
shaped chantarelle may 
be found in the woods; 
near it, perhaps, the rus- 
sulas, white or red, ma- 
roon OF sage-green as to 
upper skin, but pure 
white and brittle within, 
dainty insmell and taste, 
a good garnish toa lunch, 
as squirrels and even 
wood-turtles know. 

The sulphur = mush- 
room may be found on a 
live apple or oak tree, 
beautiful in shading of 
white, yellow and or- 
ange. Brownand yellow 
tube-mushrooms ; rough, 
shaggy grey and black 
ones—bark red with yel- 
low tubes, that turn 
green and blue upon 
crushing, all apparently 
growing from the soil, 
but really from plant 
substances, in the woods. 
Thin, woody fungi on 
dead trees or stumps show 
concentric rings of most 
beautifully shaded grey 
and brown velvet, while 
near them may appear 
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most gorgeous orange spore-bearing 
fungi, bursting into flame color beneath 
only to fade into duller colors as time 
passes. 

In some v y damp place, on a soft - 
rotten stick may be found the brilliant 
red variety, cup-shaped, gelatinous, 
crowded or huddled together, bearing 
their spores along the inner surface of 
their cup. Ina sandy place you may 
happen upon some graceful wineglasses, 
purple, with a richness that fades with- 
in to a delicate lavender. 

In the woods occasionally is found a 
mushroom which seems to have a white 
bloom spread over a clear, fine blue. 
Rubbing off the bloom, or breaking the 
mushroom, reveals the intense color. 
Strawberry or blackberry leaves may 
show an orange rust beneath. 

One might go on gathering fungus, 
noting color after color, tint -after tint, 
some bright, some dull and dingy, until 
every color had been noted save one, 
and that color one which we see the 
most in higher plants,—green. Some 
pupils may show you the ‘‘green’’ russula as an 
exception, but this dull green is only skin deep 
and is not at all the color of the mushroom. 
One fungus growing upon oak and a few other 
woods, produces a chemical change which gives 
a green-blue color to the wood, although not 
in itself green. 

But in nocase will you find the beautiful 
‘‘leaf-green’’ of the self-supporting plants, for 
the colors and the manner of obtaining food are 
inseparably connected. Perhaps, in some unre- 
corded geological era, fungi elaborated their 
own food from inorganic matter, but they have 
not the power to do so now, and must exist 
upon food prepared by plants that have leaf- 
green, and can consequently combine different 
raw materials, as inorganic matter, into digest- 
ible food, by the aid of sunlight. 

So fungi must lead the life of parasites, draw- 
ing sustenance from living bodies, or of sapro- 
phytes, breaking down and using in simpler 
form the tissue of dead bodies. They cannot 
combine simple substances into complex, but 
must always tear apart the complex for food. 
Hence, asthey grow in living tissues, they cause, 
eventually, the death of the host who sustained 
them or, at least, of the part to which they were 
attached. Many of the most destructive plant 
diseases are fungus in origin. 

I have in mind a noble old elm, showing 
signs,now of weakness and approaching death, 
bronght about, in part at least, by the work of 
fungi. Every fall, for four or five years, have 
appeared, at places where branches were 
cut off, several large mushrooms, the 








enter the roots of a neighboring tree of 
the same species, if within reach. Pas- 
sing from one to another in this way, 
it causes the death of whole sections of 
forest.and the wood of the trees is unfit 
for lumber. 

Along many country roadsides you 
will see rows of wild cherry trees, and, 
unfortunately, in many places they will 
be dead or dying from the effects of 
black knot. When this reaches the out- 
side of the tree it'shows on the branches 
as black spongy looking balls or rings, 
sometimes many together, making a 
knot several inches in length. These 
scatter their spores in winter; wafted by 
the winds they find their way to other 
cherry trees and plum trees and, resting 
in crevices or crotches, germinate later 
and repeat their work of destruction. 
The only way to prevent this is to im- 





mediately cut and burn any part of a 








Showing enormous size of woody fungus growing from a beech stump. cases. 


One was almost fifteen inches across. 














Showing black knot on a choke cherry tree. The 


branches attacked are dead while the others 
still survive although doomed. 





tree affected, or the whole tree in bad 
Indeed, some states demand that 
a landholder shall do this in the *inter- 
ests of the community and provide a 
penalty for failure to observe the law. 

The report for 1904 shows a loss of $150,000 as 
the result of ‘‘withertip,’’ a fungous disease 
affecting orange and lemon trees. This must of 
course be fought. 

The smut that affects some grain is spread on 
the seeds ; when the seeds grow the spores grow, 
too; the thread-like mycelium enters the stem 
of the grain, penetrates to the flower, develops 
its spores in the new seeds and, although not 
killing the plant, renders the grain unfit for use. 

Rust, attacking the spring wheat in the 
Northwest, its growth favored by the humidity 
of the atmosphere, caused last (year) 1904 an es- 
timated loss of at least $25,000,000. Some fields 
were in such bad state that no attempt at  har- 
vesting was made. 

One very interesting characteristic of some 
fungi is, that they pass one phase of their life on 
one host plant, and the alternative stages upon 
a plant of very different nature, usually not even 
of the same family. One rust affecting wheat 
passes one stage on that plant, and after reaching 
a certain development enters and lives upon 
the tissues of the barberry. From the barberry 
it passes again by its spores to the wheat, doing 
its work of destruction there. This alternating, 
occasionally, seems essential to the life of the 
fungus, and only the eradication of the barberry 
from a whole section exempts the wheat crop 
trom these attacks. 

On the common shad-bush fruit may be found 
an orange fungus which passes one stage of its 

life upon this host, the other upon the 
cedar. This peculiarity at first misled 





elmpleurotus; these remain until frost > 
comes, scattering their spores that may : 
find lodgment in some other tree and 
cause its death. But the work of the 
fungus was done earlier, as far as this 
tree was concerned. The surface left at 
the removal of the branches was not 
properly protected, spores gained access, 
and every season since, as soon as plant 
life awoke from its winter's sleep, the 
mycelium began to work its way farther 
and farther into the tissues of the tree; 
breaking into cells, sucking out their 
contents; gaining food to spread its 
growth still farther; using materials de- 
signed for building new tissues for the © 
tree; and, in the old wood, perhaps, ab- 
sorbing portions, and so weakening the 
tree. 


One of the- most destructive fungi of 
the forest spreads from tree to tree along 
the roots, forcing its way through the 
covering of the roots, throwing out now 
and then a slender thread which may 
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Showing the effect of fungi in tearing down dead plant tissues. 





scientists and the names given origin- 
ally indicated no close relationship 
identical 
forms. Some of these fungoid growth 


between the two really 


result in causing not only disease or 
death of the part of the plant upon which 
they grow, but are also the cause of 
various deformities, excrescences, etc., 
known as galls. This is true of the 
fungus last mentioned, as well as of one 
growing on blueberries, making the 
berry twice as large as usual and chang- 
ing the color to green covered with a 
white bloom, the whole being translu- 
cent. Witches-brooms, a mass ot stunted 
but numerous twigs found on several 
species of trees, are sometimes spoken of 
as galls, and owe their origin to the 
same action. 

On the cones of the common alder are 
sometimes found fungous galls which 
have the appearance of much enlarged 
pocket-like scales. 


( To de continued 
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ness, As our mel - o - dies we sing. 
de - spite our fears. 
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ing, Hop-ing on 
And the rain - bow of 


hearts the tasks will light - en, 
of youth-ful pleas - ure, 
Tune our hearts to sweet-est prais - es, 
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Will-ing hands 
May our joys 
Fill our lives 
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Earn-est brows 


the hours will bright-en, 
ry have no meas-ure 
Guide our feet thro’ life’s dark maz - es, 
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A- round his neck I’ll tie, 
As lit - tle folks should = 
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As he scampers soft-ly by; 
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I’m sure that he 
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in measure next to last one, in upper score, in the Bunny Song, should be played sharp.— Editor. 
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_ Across the Way 


By Eleanor M. Jollie 


Sept. 9. 

Two days more and school will commence. The 
huge ivy-covered brick building, which has been 
so silent all summer, will become once more a 
hive cf work. The swallows which have had homes 
in the great bell will have to vacate now. No 
longer will the little patches of grass which have 
sprung up here and there be allowed to grow un- 
disturbed. 

And I am glad that I who live across the way will 
be allowed to share in the merry laughter and the 
sweet songs that the winds waft to me from 
across the way. 

My windows look into the windows of the pri- 
mary department of that great beehive and today 
the queen bee, a new one too, is busy getting 
ready to welcome her little pupils on Monday. As 
I look at her I envy the little pupils who will have 
her for a teacher. ‘ 

She is hectographing some little cards near the 
open window. I wonder what they are! 

Sept. 12. 

School has commenced. The pupils have passed 
in and are being welcomed. Many new acquaint- 
ances are being made this morning. How nice and 
clean the children look. Every child comes clean 
the first day if he never comes so again. 

The day, too, is trying to send greetings into the 
schoolrooms, for it sends great floods of yellow 
sunlight into the open windows. 

I have become acquainted with the ‘‘queen bee.’’ 
Her name is Miss Rose. 

We became friends over a bunch of pink and 
white asters, which grew in my old fashioned 
garden. I had just picked them- when she came 
along. ‘*‘Wouldn’t you like some?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh 
you don't know how much,’’ she answered. ‘‘They 
will give my little pupils much happiness,’’ she 











Primary Department 


added and she carried them into the schoolroom. 
‘*Look,’’ she said, as she ran across the way a 
few minutes later with an open box in her hand, 
‘*T have some other flowers for the children. Here 
are some pansies,’’ and she shook on the fence 
thirty-five bright colored paper pansies. ‘‘I cut them 
out and colored them Saturday. Tonight each lit- 
tle child is going to have one pinned on to take 
home.*’ ; 
I picked up a big yellow fellow. It said on 
—— has been a today.’’ . 
‘*T will fill them in this noontime so that they 
will read, ‘John has been a good boy today,’ or 
‘Jane has been a good girl.’ Everybody is good 
the first day you know. Perhaps they will always 
keep the pansies; who knows!’’ 


Sept. 14. 

Ihave fourld out what the hectographed cards 
were. On each was printed: 

‘*Child’s name. 

Date of birth. 

Residence. 

Father’s name. 

Has the child been vaccinated ?’’ 

What an easy way of getting the information that 
usually takes so long to obtain. 

‘*Bring the cards back, filled out, tomorow,’’ I 
hear Miss Rose say as she watches her little pupils 
to the gate. 


it, 


oe 





Sept. 19. 

I have visited the school. 
school it is, too. 

The children were furnishing the house of the 
‘*Three Bears.’’ Miss Rose had told the story of 
‘*Golden Hair and the Three Bears’’ the first thing 
in the afternoon. . 

The tops of the desks were marked off into rooms, 
Each desk had four spaces. 

‘*That’s the bears’ garden,’’ 


Such a happy little 


whispered one wee 


lad to me, pointing to one space with a peg-board 
on it. 
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‘*Those,’’ pointing to a group of red pegs, ‘‘are 
poppies; here are violets,’’ showing a purple 
patch. 

‘*No weeds are there, dear? 
very good gardeners.’’ 

**That garden is like our school. We have no 
weeds in it. Only lovely things grow here,’’ said 
Miss Rose, who had come up to the desk, and all of 
the little heads nodded, ‘‘ yes.”’ 

Isn’t it beautiful to see the confidence in a 
teacher of ‘little children? As little Roy said to 
his father, ‘‘If Miss Rose says so, it’s so, even if 
it ain’t so.’’ That was a compliment, I assure you. 


The bears must be 


In the first room were three flat tables cut from 
paper, just the top and two legs showing. There 


was a ‘‘big’’ table, a ‘‘ middle sized’’ table and a 
‘wee little table,’’ and on the desks on top of 
each table was a clay bowl. The bowls were dec- 
orrated along the top edge with.a little design 
pricked on with a toothpick. 

In the next room were the three chairs made of 
splints. The chairs, too, were flat on the desk, 

The next, and last room, was the bed-reom, and 
in this room-were the three beds made of tooth 
picks and soaked peas and covered with white paper 
sheets, very jagged, but still sheets. 

And, best of all, in the ‘‘little wee bed’ lay 
Golden Hair, fast asleep. She was made of a pea 
for the head fastened to a pea for the body by a 
and 


broom corn. Then with toothpicks for arms 
legs, and a dainty dre&s of pink tissue paper, she 
made a very charming Golden Hair. 

The little Busy Work story had taken all of the 
afternoon that was not needed for recitations. 

‘*See our wall,’’ said Miss Rose pointing to the 


was made of red bricks, 
board. In each brick 


blackboard. The ‘‘ wall’’ 
drawn, one by one, on the 
a word was printed. 

‘*It grows fast,’’ said Miss Rose. 

‘‘T have other bricks here,’’ and she took from 
a drawer a pack of red cardboard oblongs the siz 
of the bricks. (1 the cardboard oblongs were 
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BUSY WORK NUMBER CARDS 


NOTE—These illustrations may be copied on the blackboard for a combined Number and Reading lesson, or the children may tell Number Stories about the pictures 


from the paper. 
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BUSY WORK READING, DRAWING AND WRITING CARDS 


NOTE—Hectographed copies of these drawings may be given to each child to copy or the child may copy them from the paper 
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printed the same words as were on the wall. 
‘*We can read real stories. Here is one,’’ and 
she placed the story, ‘‘I like Milk’’ along the 


' crayon ledge. Picking out some more oblongs the 
story, ‘‘See the Bowl,’’ was read. 
Sept..27. - 


Miss Rose’s boys and girls are my hoys and girls 
now, for I know every one from dainty June to 
dirty little Peter. 

‘*There,’’ said Miss Rose the other day, ‘that’s 
for Peter,’’ and she put the finishing touches to a 
black board picture of some ducks swimming in a 
pond with one on the bank. 

‘*That is Peter and he won’t go into the water. 
Nobody liked that duck. No childfen fed him,’ 
and Miss Rose laughed. 

‘* Just wait until tomorrow comes. 
will take the hint.’’ 


Sept. 29. . 
Peter came clean. 


I hope Peter 





Tsune, the Little Japanese Girl 
By Jean Halifax 


NOTE—To be used as a lesson in supplementary reading or 
read by the teacher for a general exercise. Ask the children 
to bring all Japanese pictures they can find. 


We are going way across the ocean to see little 
Tsune Watanarbe* today. Ali! here she is. She has 
come to be out guide. What a funny little way she 
has of greeting us! 

‘*A fall to the knees, a turn to the toes, 

A spread of the hands, and a dip of the nose. 

It takes all of these just to say good-day 

In Chrysanthemum fond s@ far away. 


The Sunset Kingdom. 

Tsune lives in Japan, the Sunrise Kingdom, as 
the Japanese call their country. The islands of 
which the Empire is composed are picturesque with 
wooded hills, with lovely views of sea and sky, 
with sacred, snow-capped Fuji crowning all. 


Mount Fuji. 


Fuji-yama, ‘‘The Matchless Mountain,’’ is the 
first object seen as we draw near Japan. It is more 
than twice.as high as our Mt. Washington, and its 


snowy summit, glistening for ten months of the 
year, makes a striking contrast to the green plain 
from which it rises. 

The Japanese admire their mountain so much that 
it is painted in almost all their pictures. Look for 
it in the next Japanese picture you see. It is a 
sacred mountain and in July and August pilgrims 
climb it to visit the spirit who lives in the volcano 


at the summit. He can make them holy, they: be- 
lieve. The legends say that Fuji rose from the 
It was first ascended by thie 


oo in one night. L 
ounder of the Shinto religion, the oldest in Japan. 
Jinrikishas. 

Tsune is waiting for us, with jinrikishas, (little 
two wheeled carts drawn by men), to take us to her 
*Su-ny Wah-ta-uah-by. 








RIDING IN A JINRIKISHAS. 





. 


home in Tokio. Years ago there were no carriages 
in Japan; indeed, there were few animals to draw 
them, if there had deen any wagons. 


Then an Englishman there fastened an armchair 


on a pair of wheels, and hired his coolie—his serv- 
ant—to draw him init. The Japanese saw that it 
was a good idea, and at once began to make two- 
wheeled carts, which they called jinrikishas. 


Tokio. 


Tsune lives in Tokio, which means the Eastern 
Capital. It used to be called Yedo. Years ago the 
Mikado lived in Kioto, the Sacred City, where tle 
great temples are, but now his capital and home 


is Tokio. 
The Climate. 


The climate is so pleasant that the Japanese live 
out of doors much of the time. And in Tokio the 
trees are always green, and flowers in bloom. 


Tsune’s House. 


Tsune’s house is odd to us, but it is very neat, 
and easy to take care of: like other Japanese houses, 
it consists of little but outside walls of one story, 
and the paper screens between the rooms slide back 
and forth, so that the inside of the house can be 
made into one large room, or sevetal small ones, at 
any moment. You slide any one of the panels you 
wish, to pass from room to room, so you have your 
choice of doors! The windows are of thin, glazed 


paper. 
The Bed. 


The bed isa mat on the floor, with a padded 
block for a pillow. These blocks will not disar- 
range the carefully dressed hair, as one rests the 
back of the neck on them. 


The Meals. 


Tsune’s family sit on the floor, and in the centre 
of the group are placed the dishes of food. Rice, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, and tea usually make up the 
menu. The food is cooked over a brass dish of 
coals, and there are no black stoves in Tsune’s 
dainty home. See what pretty bowls, and delicate 
little tea cups the family use! 


Dress. 


Tsune’s clothes are much like her father’s and 
mother’s. She wears no shoes, hats, collars, neck- 
ties, ribbons, or ruffles. Her dress is a soft, bright 
slip, with wide sleeves, a pretty sash, and, for her 
feet, odd little sandals. 


Schools. 


There are good public schools in Japan, like ours, 
and desks in them like your own. But Tsune is 
going to take us to a primary school which is like 
the old Japanese schools, instead of the kinder- 
garten which you will also find there. Here is a 
room full of little folks seated on the clean, white 
matted floor with their books on their laps. They 
have left their sandals outside, and are in their 
stocking feet. The teacher has a chair; and how 
dignified he looks, with his long gray gown, and 
large spectacles! 

The law compels all children to at- 
tend school from the sixth to the tenth 
year: there are good, and more ad- 
vanced schools, for those who wish to 
continue their course. 


In the Schoolroom. 


There are forty-seven letters in the 
Japanese alphabet, and thousands of 
characters to be learned besides. Some 
of these ‘‘signs’’ mean whole sen- 
tences; and there are also many end- 
ings and crooks to be learned. See 
those odd books! You read from the 
back to the front, and the lines go up 
and down the page, instead of across it. 

The teacher writes the characters on 
the blackboard, and Tsune copies them 
on heets of paper, repeating the names 
aloud. Her pen is like your water 
color brush, and her ink is black India 
ink. Kach scholar has an ink stone; 
he puts a little water on it, and rubs on 
his India ink, making it as he needsit. 


The Soroban. 


This is a box of wooden buttons 
strung on wires, five inches wide, and 
a foot long. The buttons represent 
units, tens, hundreds, etc. The chil- 
dren ‘do sums in addition, ‘subtraction, 
multiplication and division on it. 


Games. 


The children have a game like ‘‘ Au- 
thors’’; they call it ‘‘One Hundred 





Verses of One Hundred Poets.’’ It teaches the 
names and best sayings of the great scholars. of 
Japan. They have dissected maps of Japan and 
the rest of the world. And some of the games 
teach morals, too. One, like our ‘* Pussy wants a 
corner,’’ is called by the name which means a 
Japanese devil, and the corners, (your only safe 
place!) are ‘‘ Harbors of Truth.’’ 

The children play blind-man’s bluff, jackstones, © 
have whip tops, kites, etc., and dre ‘fond of pets, 
turtles, toads, and the like. 


What the Children do. 


The Japanese are the happiest children you could 
find. They have all the toy stores and playthings 
one could wish for. Toy peddlers go through the 
country, and in the city streets you End d men carry- 
ing little ovens with real fire in them: the men 
sell dough also. Tsune and her play-mates will 
rent one of these little ovens for an hour for about 
four cents. Then the children bake the dough, 
while the man waits for them. 

Here is a man cutting out Japanese letters for 
the children to cook. And yonder isa man mold- 
ing animals of rice-paste. 


The Feast of Dolls. 


The great day of the year for little girls is March 
3. This begins the Feast of Dolls; it lasts three 
days. Then all the dolls which the "grandmothers 
and the mothers, too, have had, are brought out, 
and set on the red cloth-covered shelves to be ad- 
mired. The dolls are given three nice meals each 
day, and are treated with great honor. Tsune has 
two dressed as the Emperor and the Empress, and - 
these have the best of everything. 

She has other dolls.for every day, too 


The Boys’ Day. 


May 5 is devoted to the boys. The girls’ toys 
are put aside, and the shops filled with playthings 
for boys. You ean tell this day as soon as you see 
Japan, for the air is full of kites, paper fishes are 
fastened to the roofs where a boy baby has come 
during the year, and toys of all kinds are seen 


every where. 
The Kites. 


You must see these, for Japan is famous for them. 
There are singing kites, (like an Aeolian harp,) 
dragon, eagle, and butterfly kites, and, indeed, 
whole menageries of kites. There are also ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Kites.’’, Their strings are soaked in Ent dusted 
with powdered glass, for about thirty When 
this grows hard, the strings are like oo The 
boys let two kite strings file each other, the string 
of one cutting the other. The one that gives way 
belongs to the victor. 


The Character. 


The little Japanese are gentle, obedient, and 
polite. Even the babies seem happy and con- 
tented, no matter how they are bundled about. 
The girls of eight or ten years often carry their 
younger brothers or sisters tied to their backs; and 
perhaps the baby sleeps while they make mud pies, 
or even play ball! 





A JAPANESE BED. 
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of King Arthur’s 

Time.—I. 

Supplementary Reading Lesson to ‘be 
“Used in Temperance Teaching. 


By .Bertha E. Bush. 


[These old stories which Tennyson has 
handled in such inspiring fashion are 
here given in a simplified form for the 
primary teacher to tell to her pupils. 
No distinctively temperance moral has 
been tacked to them, but it is believed 
that these accounts of knightly deeds, 
where victory was won beeause the heart 
and life were pure, will do more to- in- 
spire the spirit we wish to arouse by our 
pe Tyer mes teaching than any other 
kind of stories. They are to be given 
in that time which every teacher knows, 
when the oft repeated facts in regard to 
stimulants and narcotics are in danger of 
becoming an old and therefore ineffec- 
tive story. The first ‘tale is necessarily 
rather gory, as it ismeant to give a pic- 
ture of the times. -It will be well for 
the teacher of small children to pass over 
its horrors very lightly. ] 

Once upon a time a boy lay, face down 
upon the grass, and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. It was not because 
he had hurt his finger, or bruised his 
shins, or got a great thorn in his foot. 
No, it was a real sorrow, heavy enough 
to crush a grown man. 

The boy’s home had been burned and 
his father and mother killed by the 
Northern heathen, who swept down over 
England from time to time, pillaged 
and burned, and then made their escape. 
Not even a sheep or a cow was left, nor 
the old dog who had followed him ever 
since he was a baby. The fierce heathen 
had carried away. everything they could, 
and destroyed the rest. The very stand- 
ing crops in the fields, and the stacks of 
hay around the barns, had been burned. 
The boy had got away in the smoke after 
the rest had been killed and had stayed hidden in 
the long grass all nightlong. 

It was not so strange and terrible to him as it 
would be to us although he was as sad as a boy 
could be. But he had never known what it was to 
lie down and sleep in peace at night as we do to- 
day. All his short life he had been dreading just 
such an incursion as this. He knew of many 
homes that had been desolated just as his had been. 

Every year the heathen came down upon them, 
burning houses, killing the people, and laying the 
fields waste. And if cruel men did not come, cruel 
beasts did. The people were so thinned out that 
they could not keep the wild beasts of the forest 
away. The wolf, the bear and the savage wild boar 
had grown so bold that they came down and rooted 
in the very gardens, and carried away little chil- 


Stories 


dren, and often killed men. Those were dreadful 
times in England. 
It was very still where the boy lay. The day 


before had been full of dreadful noises, shouts and 
groans, and horrid, heathen battle-cries. Now all 
was as still as death. 

‘‘I must be the only one who is left alive,’’ 
groaned the boy. ‘‘I must be the only one that 
escaped.’’ But just at the word he heard what 
seemed an echo of his groan, and he followed the 
sound until he came to old Roderick, the oldest 
servant of his house, lying sorely wounded in his 
blood. 

The boy: Leofric had learned something of bind- 
ing up wounds. Every boy had to do that in those 
times, especially every one of noble birth. He 
tore his linen garments into strips and bandaged 
the old man’s hurts. Then he brought him water 
and, because the sun beat down hot, managed to 
make a little shelter of branches of trees. 

For days the old man and the boy lived in that 
shelter. Leofric hunted through the ravaged fields 
for fruits and grains for them to eat. As soon as 
the old man was able to drag himself along after 
his little master he said, ‘‘ Let us go.’’ 

‘* Where shall we go?’’ said the boy. 

‘*We will go to the court of King Arthur, at 
Camelot,’’ said Roderck. 

It was a long and painful journey for the wounded 
old man and the ten-year old boy. Evening after 
evenitig, Leofric’s feet were so blistered that they 
swelled to double their right size, but in the morn- 
ing the pair hobbled on. 


At last, they saw the towers of Camelot. The 


city was surrounded by a high wall, and the gate 
was so great and high and wonderful that there was 
no gate like it in the world. On the keystone 
overhead was carved a picture of the Lady of the 
Lake, with her arms stretched upwards as if she up- 
held it all. 
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Big Sisters and Little Brothers in Japan 


‘*Who is this and why is her picture here?’’ said 
the boy, and then the old man told him the story 
of King Arthur. 

‘‘A few years ago,’’ said the old man, ‘‘our 
country was in worse straits than it is now, for 
there was no king to goto. Oh yes, there were 
five or six who said they were kings, but they 
fought with each other all the while and not one 
was strong enough to keep the heathen back. 

‘* There had been an old king who could have done 
it, King Uther, but he died and left no son to rule 
after him. Then each of his great lords wanted to 
be king and they all fought together, and the 
heathen came and burned our fields, and the lords 
took our cattle and our crops for their soldiers, and 
the wild beasts destroyed what was left, and the 
country became desolate as you see. 

‘‘Only one man knew where there was a king for 
us. That is Merlin, the wise man whom thev call 
the magi. He is almost a hundred years old and 
knows all wisdom. On the night when old King 
Uther died, wailing and crying with his last breath 
because he had no heir to follow him, Merlin 
went out to the sea-shore. 

‘*There wasa great storm and the billows were 
pounding on the beach. Just as he reached the 
edge, a great wave started in which seemed to be 
all on fire. Floating on the top of the wave as if 
it had been gently laid there, was a shining white 
babe. The great wave came nearer and nearer, until 
it broke high up on the sand and laid the child at 
Merlin’s feet. Then a voice from the sea, or the 
sky, cried out, ‘Here is an heir for King Uther.’ 

‘*Then Merlin took the child and gave it toa faith- 
ful friend of the king to bring up, and that boy is 
our King Arthur. The Lady of the Lake put him 
on the wave.’’ 

‘*But how did he come to be made king when all 
the great lords were fighting for the kingship?’’ 
asked Leofric. 

‘*There was a magic sword which the Lady of the 
Lake fixed in a rock in the middle of the lake,’’ 
said old Roderick. ‘* Whoever could take that sword 
out of the rock should be king. All the great lords 
and every young man in the kingdom tried to pull 
it out, but no one was strong enough to stir it an 
inch, Then Arthur rowed across the lake and pulled 
out the sword at the first trial and so he was made 
king. It is the sword with which he conquers the 
heathen. The handle is shaped like a cross and is 
so encrusted with diamonds and rubies that it daz- 
zles people’s eyes whenever it moves. It is never 
called a sword as if it were only a common weapon. 
It is named as if it were a man, Excalibur. No one 
may use it but the king. In his hand it will con- 
quer every enemy. No other man but Arthur is 
good enough to use it.’’ 


so fast and so hard that I 





“*Ts Arthur the best man in the world 
then?’’ asked the boy. 

“*T think so,’’ answered the old man, 
‘*No one has ever known him to do a 
hase or selfish deed. He lives only 
for his people, and day and night he 
spends in devising plans to make them 
better, and safer, and happier, and he 
carries out these plans. 

‘*He has a great round table in his 
hall, so big that one hundred and fifty 
men can sit around it, and he has 
made his knights into the Order of 
the Round Table. Each one who be- 
longs to it mustswear to obey his 
conscience as he does his king, to lead 
good pure lives and keep away from 
everything that is wrong, to speak no 
evil nor listen to it, to help all who 
are in trouble, to drive out the heathen 
and kill the wild beasts that plague the 
people, and to fight against all wicked- 
ness. Because Arthur and his knights 
are so strong and good, they are con- 
quering all the enemies of our land 
and righting all our wrongs.’’ 

‘*He cannot right our wrongs because 
our people are dead,’’ said the boy with 
a sob. 

‘*He will punish our enemies for 
what they have done and keep them 
from destroying other homes,’’ answer- 
ed old Roderick. 

The boy looked up at the wonderful 
stone lady with her flowing garments 
that rippled away like water but he did 


not see her for his eyes were full of 


tears. He could hardly bear to speak 
of his home yet. 

‘*Let us go on,’’ he said in a husky 
voice: and on they went to Arthur's 
court, 


“ie ‘ ‘ 
Word Finding Device. 
By Adda Johnston. 

This is one of the most successful de- 
vices that I have ever used for review- 
ing words in primary grades, On the 
board write several words which you 
wish reviewed and place children near, providing 
each with a pointer. The teacher names words to 
be found, and the child whose pointer first touches 
the word called for receives a tally against his 
name. (The names of the pnpils have previously 


been placed on the board.) The word is then 
crossed out. The game continues until all the 
words have been crossed. The pupil having the 


largest number of tallies is the winner. As each is 
anxious to find the most words a great deal of en- 
thusiasm prevails during the entire recitation period. 

If the foregoing exercise should be too short, the 
words which have been marked may be further re- 
viewed. The teacher takes pointer and pupils name 
the words as rapidly as possible. The child who is 
first to respond has the privilege of erasing. In this 
way the beard is erased, ready for another lesson. 





A Spoon Shaker. 
Straight From Coffeedom. 

enemies 
A lady in 


Coffee can marshal a good squadron of 
and some very hard ones to overcome. 
Florida writes: 

‘I have always pveen very fond of good coffee, 
and for drank it at least three times a day. 
At last, however, I found that it was injuring me. 


years 


‘*T became bilious, subject to frequent and viol- 
ent headaches, 
not lift a spoon to my 


and so very nervous, that I could 


mouth without spilling a 
part of its contents; my heart got ‘rickety’ and beat 
could scarcely 


with yellow 


breathe, 
while my skin got thick and dingy, 
blotches on my 


face, caused by the condition of 


my liver and blood. I made up my mind that all 
these afflictions came from the coffee, and I deter- 
mined to experiment and see. 

‘*So I quit coffee and got a package of Postum 
which furnished my hot morning beverage. After 


a little time I was rewarded by a complete restora- 
tion of my health in every respect. 
from biliousness 


I do not suffer 
have 
nerves are as steady as could be 


any more, my headaches 


disappeared, my 
desired, my heart beats regularly and my complexion 
has cleared up beautifully—the blotches have been 
wiped out and it is such a pleasure to be well 
again.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


There’s a reason. 
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Nature Study Suplementary Reading 
Lessons 
By Annie Chase. 


The Bees. 


The bees are wonderful little people. They know 
a great deal without going to school. 

All the bees die when winter comes—all except 
the queen bee. 

No, these queen bees do not wear gowns or dress 
in satin. They are long, slim bees who can lay 


eggs. 

ee ach of these queen bees, in autumn, creeps into 
some sheltered nook, there to sleep soundly until 
spring comes. In spring, the queens wake up, 
build nests, and in a sticky mass of pollen and 
honey from the flowers, lay their first eggs. 

These eggs hatch out into working bees who 
will not sit at home as the queen does, but will go 
out to work among the flowers. 

Peep into a honey bee’s hive in spring and you 
will see a queen bee and just a few others. You 
may tell the queen by her longer and more slender 
body. 

Queen bee is full of business. 
eggs. eggs, eggs. 

eRe are fe oil in one of those dainty little cells 
inside the hive. 

The cell is full of sweet nectar. The egg floats 
in the nectar. In four days the egg hatches into a 

ueer little white creature which eats the nectar as 
ast as ever he can. Now his food is nearly all 
gone, what will he do? 

Some of the bees in the hive see his need and, 
look,—they become nurses and feed the hungry 
baby with bread made out of honey and pollen from 
the posies |! 

Of course, the baby grows fat and happy and 
strong after this. 

After six days, the nurses say, ‘‘ Now, little baby, 
it is time for you to sleep.’’ 

Then, what do you think the nurses do? 

They make a cap of wax and clap it right over 
the baby’s cradle: then he seals the cradle up 
tight, baby and all, so no light nor air can get in: 

Poor baby bee! does he cry and kick and try to 
get out? 

No. He makes the best of it. 

He spins a cocoon, goes fast asleep in it, wakes 
up a real bee, gnaws his way out of prison, and 
away he goes to work and play among the blossoms. 

Sometimes, the nurse bees will help the young 
bees gnaw their way out into the’ world, 


The Yellow Gold. 


You are as clumsy as a bee. 

You smelt that flower, and see,—your nose is all 
covered with yellow dust. 

The yellow dust grains are not all alike. The 
yellow grains of daisy dust are of one shape; those 
of the lily of another shape; those of the chicory of 
another; and so on. 

Look through a glass at some of these grains. 
Some of them look like tiny eggs; some like sea 
shells; some like strange water animals, some have 
bristles and points like a porcupine. 

Who ever saw gold coins half so pretty? Who 
ever saw gold coins which could buy so much? 

Without these golden bits we could have no 
flowers, no fruits, no grains, no trees nor plants. 


She must lay 
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.-HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prema on gt 4 of 25 — Rumrorp CugmicaL 
orks, Providence, R. I, 
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No wonder the plants tuck such precious gold into their 
purses and tuck their purses away in pretty blossom pockets. 

How can these yellow grains give us fruits and flowers? No 
one knows all about that, but they do know that the yellow 
grains fall on that part of the flower we call the pistil. 

Now, down in the lower end of the pistil are many tiny 
seeds which would never grow and never have any life without 
help from the yellow dust grains which fall on the pistil tip. 

With the help of these grains the baby seeds grow ,and grow 
and have so much life they can become plants some day next 
spring. 

Pit re wish to see these baby seeds, you may cut open that 
long pistil which you see hanging where that first yellow garden 
lily of June blossomed. 





What Can You Hear ? 


By Harriet G. Brown. 


The little schoolhouse stood near the road; and just hack of 
it were the woods. : 

Across the road was a big field of pumpkins, all yellow in 
the sun, 

Inside the schoolhouse it was.very still. 

Miss Hawthorne had asked them to be very quiet for two 
whole minutes. When it was so still that they could hear the 
pin drop from Miss Hawthorne’s hand to the floor, she told 
them to listen and see how many sounds they could count. 

When the two minutes were over, Miss Hawthorne stepped 
to the blackboard and asked the children to tell her the sounds 
they had heard. 

And she wrote them down as they could remember how many 
they had noticed. 

‘*T heard a team go by,’’ began Tommy. 

‘*Was that one sound or several?’’ asked Miss Hawthorne. 

‘*What did you hear Jessie?’’ 

‘*f heard the horse’s hoofs. They made a clicking sound. 
And I heard the wheels, too,’’ answered Jessie. . 

‘‘I heard the man speak to his horse, and snap his whip,’’ 
suggested Tommy. 

‘*Then we heard four sounds from the team,’’ said Miss Haw- 
thorne, and she wrote them on the blackboard. ‘‘Now, what 
else did you hear, Ruth?’’ 

‘‘T heard the leaves rustle on the trees, and I heard a little 
bird sing, and I heard Gracie breathé,’’ added Ruth, looking at 
her little seat-mate. 

‘* What did Gracie hear?’’ asked Miss Hawthorne. 

‘*T heard the clock tick, and a cricket chirp, and ’way off 
there was a dog barking—’’ 

‘*That will do, Gracie; you must leave something for the 
others to tell,’’ langhed Miss Hawthorne. 

Fred said he heard a frog croak and another answer it. And 
he heard a bee buzzing over the flowers on Miss Hawthorne’s 
desk. 

Jack had heard a crow caw, and two men calling to each other 
as they yvathered the pumpkins across the road. 

Nannie had heard the wind in the pine tree that stood near 
the school house ; and she had heard a locust, too. 

Frank said he had heard a swallow come down the chimney, 


| and a bit of soot fall when the swallow flew down. 


Daisy had heard a rooster crowing ’way off on a farm, and 
the wind shake the window. 

‘*T heard a leaf that the wind blew against the window, so we 
have twenty-four sounds that we heard. And now it is time for 
our reading lesson. But we will try it again some day, and 
perhaps we shall hear more,’’ said Miss Hawthorne going back 
to her desk. 

‘*T should like to try it in the city; I think I could hear lots 
of sounds there, Miss Hawthorne ; but it really was very still 
here,’’ Tommy said at recess. 

Miss Hawthorne told them a story of a man who asked where 
he could find perfect stillness. One man, a great traveler, said 
he found it ’way off in the desert, when he was alone. 

‘*But was there no sound?’’ asked the man. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the traveler, ‘‘my feet made a little noise sink- 
ing in the sand even when I stood still.’’ 

Then the man asked a great many more friends where he 
could find perfect stillness. 

At last a miner told him he had found it down 
when all alone. He could hear no sound, he said. 

**I dont’ believe I should like to have it really still,’’ said 
Gracie. ‘‘I like this noisy quiet best!’’ 

Miss Hawthorne laughed, and made it quite noisy for a min- 
ute as she rang her bell. For recess was over. 


in a mine 





Asters. 
By Belle Geisse. 


Along the roadside arid in the fields mingled among the gold- 
en-rod, we find the asters. Bring to the little folks as many 
varieties as possible from the deep violet to the white. Draw 
from them that it is a cousin to their June friend the daisy. 
Flower cluster smaller than daisy. Daisy bears one flower 
cluster on stalk, aster several. Each flower cluster composed of 
many small flowers, Outside or ray flowers. Place some of the 
asters in water in a dark closet for an hour or so and let the 
children see how they go to sleep at night, the tiny white and 
violet fringes or fingers, as the children call them, cuddled and 
curled over the yellow center. 

In these talks on the fall flowers, contrast their sturdy growth 
and brilliant coloring with the delicate growth and coloring of 
the spring plants. 

For the teacher’s reaaing I would suggest: ‘‘ Late August and 
Early wag in According to Season, by Mrs. Wm. Starr 
Dana, ‘‘The Wild Garden’’ in Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine 


by Wm. H. Gibson. 
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For Teachers 
The Children’s Poet 


By LILLIE FARIS. 


An illustrated study of Longfellow for the 
Primary Grades. An inspiration to pupils and an 
indis eng te aid to all primary teachers. 
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Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography. 
By INEZ N. McFEE. 


One of the most practical and helpful Mann- 
alson Geography ever published. Contains Out- 
lines and Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing 
and Modeling, Reading, Valuable References, De- 
vices and Recreations, Composition Subjects, 
Search Questions, and a fund of information not 
to be found inany one text on geography. By its 
use your work will be lightened and you will be 
saved hours of work and worry. 

150 Pages. Price 25c. 


Living Thoughts 


BRYCE—SPAULDING 
Aseries of three books of graded memory 
s 





gems. : 
Book One—for Grades I, II, III, Book Two— 
for Grades IV, V. VI. Book ‘Three—for Grades VII, 
Superintendent of Schools, Talbot Co.. Md. 
“LIVING THOUGHTS, your books of Graded Mem- 
ory Gems, have been placed in|!every schoolinu 
this county, and the teachers are quite delighted 
with them. These books are properly graded and 
ought to win a great deal of popularity.” 
* Each book contains about 150 pages. 
Paper 25c. Cloth 40c. 





An Outline of English and American 
Literature 


By JOHN E. McKEAN. 


A book that will help teacher and student 
alike to a mastery of the history of English and 
American Literature. May be used with any text, 
or with no text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to Ex- 
amination and an equally helpful guide to the 
teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. 

Price per dozen $2.40. Single copy 25c. 


Outlines in U. S. History 


By E. S. LANDES. 


This is a book of 150 pages containing a com- 
plete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions and 
Auswers in U. S. History and Civil Government, al- 
so a brief History of Political Parties, together with 
Tables, Nicknames,etc. A book that both teacher 
and student can use in class. 3 

per Dozen (for introduction) $2 

Single Copy only 2 


The New Practical Orthography 
By E. S. LANDES. 


A text book for use in Country Schools,Gram- 
mar Schools, and Lower Grades in High Schools. 
In addition to the regular text it also con- 
tains an extensive list of ‘County and State Exam- 
ination Questions Answered.’’ This book is prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for a 
Special Examination or a Teacher’s Examination 
and for raising your own grades in Orthography 
and omy x 
loth Binding, price 35c, Price per doz. $3.00 


The Library Method in American 


History 
By G. R. CRISSMAN. 
Superintendent, City Schools, Salina, Kansas. 

A complete reference Outline from the dis- 
covery of America to Roosevelt’s second Admini- 
stration. 

It tells you exactly where you will find a treat- 
ment of every topic of American History. 

It takes all the tediousness out of history and 
makes the Library Method most delightful and ab- 
solutely practical. 

It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or 
strong rural schools) and High Schools. 

It contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and 
questions, and 14,000 references. 

Put this guide in the hands of any historical 
worker and he will master the subject. 

Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable 
and to the point, it is a deservedly popular book. 

Pages. Price 50c. 


A Study of the Song of Hiawatha 


By NELLIE McCABE 


A book that should be owned by every teach- 
er. Has no equal for class use, in the study of 
this great classic. Contains the poem complete 
and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, His- 
torical Foundation of the Poem, Questions as to 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Compo- 
sition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it, Sug- 
= and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of 

‘erms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 

190 pages. Price 30 cents. 


World’s Events Publishing Company. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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September Primary Problems. 


Helen’s First Day at School. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


1. Little Helen is going to school. She never has been to 
school. Her mamma has given her a little lunch basket. In it 
are two little sandwiches, three small cookies and one orange. 
How many arcticles of food has Helen in her lunch hasket? 

2. As Helen walked past her flower bed, she said, ‘‘I will take 
some of my pansies to my teacher.’’ She picked three purple 
pansies, two yellow ones and three black ones; how many pansies 
did she take to her teacher? 


3. As she walked along the road, she looked up at the telephone 
wires. She saw seven birds sitting on the wires. Three birds 
flew away how many were left? 

4. By the roadside, she picked some clover. She found two that 
had four leaves. These she placed with her pansies. How many 
leaves in two four-leaved clovers? 

5. Soon Helen reached the school. There were ten little ones 
in the new class. Six of them were little boys; how many were 
little girls? 

6. The teacher, after a little, gave to Helen ten sticks. Helen 
made a square and then a triangle. How many sticks were left? 


7. Then Helen made three triangles. How many sticks did that 


require? 


8. Helen did a great many other things, and at last the school 


was dismissed, and Helen went home. Then she hada ride with 
papa and mamma. They rode three miles north and one mile east 
and then rode home the same way. How many miles did they 
drive? Helen picked nine daisies and gave away five. How 
many had she left? 

g. While riding, Helen saw three yellow butterflies, three 
yo 3 ones and one blue butterfly. How many butterflies did she 
see 

Io. On that September drive they saw some wild grapes. Her 
papa picked one bunch for her, two bunches for her mother and 
they took home twice as many. How many bunches of grapes 
were picked? 


11... They passed an orchard. The man who owned it was near |, 


the road. He came to the carriage and gave Helen a red apple 
and to her papa he gave four apples and then he put five in a 
basket for them to take home. How many apples did the man 
give to them? 

12. When Helen came home she went to the barn and found— 
what do you think?—that in a barrel out there were six little kit- 
tens. Four were gray and the rest were white. How many were 
white? 

13. Then Helen came into the house. After atime she helped 
her mamma set the table for tea. She placed the cups and saucers 
and plates for three. How many were required? 

14. Then she put her dolls to bed. She has eight dolls; five 
are white. How many are black dolls? 





September Reading Lesson 


By Virginia Baker 


September has come. 

The apple trees are full of fruit. 

The farmer will pick the apples. 

He will put them in barrels. 

Then we shall have apples all winter. 
The flesh of the apple is called pulp. 
The seeds of the apple are brown. 
The seeds live in a little house. 

The little house is called a core. 


we, “Back to School” 


Words that mean success or failure 
to thousands—and it may all turn on 
the question of food. 

The brain is nourished through the 
stomach—it must have something to feed 
upon besides books. 

The food to think on, to grow on, to 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


















It is rich in the phosphates and the ni- 
_ trates, the brain and muscle-makers of 
\ the whole wheat grain, elements that 
a are largely discarded in the making 
MAN, of white flour. It is steam-cooked 
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the stomach may easily assimilate it. 


“It's Allin the Shreds.”’ 

Shredded Wheat is not ‘‘treated’’ or ‘‘flavored’’ 
with anything—it is the whole wheat and noth- 
ing but the wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal 
ae food made. Itis made in two forms— Biscuit 

and Triscuit, The Biscuit is delicious for breakfast with hot or coid milk or cream or for any 
other meal in combination with fruits or vegetables. Triscuit is the shredded whole wheat 
cracker which takes the place of white flour bread ; delicious as a toast with butter or with 


cheese or preserves. ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book,”’ is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Pleasant 
Reflections 


Showing complexion clear, 
fresh, and beautiful, smile 
from the glass of the woman 
who uses that greatest of all 


Bom 


“ The Queen of Toilet Powders” 


‘ 


Baby 
Knows 





Most refreshing to use; allays irrita- 
| tions caused by wind or heat; relieves 
| 
| 


Borated Talcum 


MN Toilet 
Powder, 


and prevents sunburn; invisible on 
closest inspection. For over 30 years 


the Standard Toilet Powder. Avoid 


substitutes which may be dangerous. 
Fiesh, White, Pink, or Cream. Send 10 cts. for sample box 





Let us cut an apple in halves. 

How many halves has one apple ? 

The apple hangs on the branch by a stem. | | 
Some apples are yellow. | 
Some are red and some are green. | 
Let us give the canary a bit of apple. 
He will sing, “Tweet! Tweet!” 
That means “Thank you.” 


NoTE: This lesson may be written on the black- 
board and illustrated by the teacher. The paper may 
also be given to the children and they can read the 
lesson from it. 

















| YOUR MIND CAN CONTROL 


BEN, LEVY & CO, 


French Perfumers 


Beautifies and ‘ A_positive Relief 

Preserves the for Prickly Heat, Chafing 

Complexion. ¢ and unburn. 

Be sure that you get the original, For sale everywhere or by 

Mail 9&e. Sample Free. Zry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








your body—the conditions in 


Dept. (@), 125 Kingston St., Boston, Maas. 
which you live—your circum- 
stances. 


Medicinal 
-— selcapegeingnans Gr OW Plants 


Thoughtsa s12page iustrated 7) We) a Oba k st _MUB TLC 


mn wae wack you bow. ES There’s Big Money in growing Medicinal Plants—Ginseng, 





mysticism in it—just plain Golden Seal, 8 o- t lladonn ll weil. 
facts aud ruves that yoR Cae A Money Makin Home Industry. Hardy everyehere in the 
use for your own or your United States and Chneae Easy to cultivate in City or Countr 
friends’ good all your life. | ery s space little time required. Staple as wheat. Wild 
Thoughts are things—the | dares failing, and prices advancing. We sel 
vibrate—they rule the Sine > f | and and our patrons have expert advice free. 5 
This book will open up won- | two 2 cent stamps for postage for our complete booklet and cur- 
derful opportunities to you. rent issue of “Ginseng Garden,” the leading magazine; cir- 
It teaches Mental Science and Spiritual Healing. | [culation 10,000, 25 cents per year. It tells all about medicinal 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox says, “Your book is excel- ante and herbs and how you can make your wire pay big 
lent. -It cannot fail to help uplift humanity.” vidends, It’s an opportunity—don’t miss it, Write to-day. 
You need this book—order to-day. $1.50 postpaid. | § CHINESE AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, 


Originators of Ginseng Culture in A 











» ‘ , : merica. 
wfoney Sees if you’re not ca. qi : 658 Lacka St. Elmburst, Pa, (Suburb of Scrantos,) 
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Primary Spelling and Writing, Devices. 


Cut, from advertisements in the daily papers,"pictures 
of furniture and household utensils. Paste on card- 
board squares, make little string loops for them. Be- 
neath the cut, on the clear cardboard margin, put the 
name in print and script. ~ Fasten (e. g.-pinned to a 
chart)—these in front of the Primers, in their study 
time. Tell them they may go to housekeeping with 
all they win, and they will try hard to have a well- 
stocked house, you may be sure! If they can spell and 
write bed, chair, lamp, cup, pot, pan, pail, etc., they 
may take the pictures to their seats and play quietly 
with them in the ‘‘ busy work’’ time. 

As they. will want a stove, piano, -etc., in their 
house, they will-try to learn the words to win the cuts, 
where otherwise they would not learn as hard words. 


Normal Instructor and Paichirs World 


A Silent Reading Lesson. . 
By A. C. Scammell. 

Which serves for correlation, for exercise, and for 
change of mind-activity. The teacher writes question 
or request upon the board to which the pupil responds 
by doing, or by writing his answer below the teacher’s 
words. ‘‘Will you oe des lower the window, John?’’ 


’.**Mary, will you point to the picture of a hero? - Of 


a poet? Of aPresident?’’ ‘‘Who wrote ‘The Barefoot 
Boy,’ Fred?’’ ‘‘ Will yon bring me, from the cabinet, 
a specimen of the most useful. mineral?’ ‘‘Of the 
most valuable southern product?’?’ ‘‘What street is 
north of our schoolyard, Carl?’’ ‘‘ Who will bring tome 
a cylindery’’ ‘‘Who will draw one?’’ Bring fun and 
suggestion in; vary the questions, and do not have 
this silent reading so often that it becomes a ‘‘com- 
monplace.’”’ 


September -1g05 
Make the Children Partners. 


Let the children bring busy work material, objects 
for illustrating talks, etc. For. the busy work let 
them bring beads, buttons, beans, pebbles, shells, 
seeds, corn, cherry pits, melon, seeds, etc. 

Let them make—with your help or that of - their 
mother’s —bags to keep the buttons in; and Jet them 
assist you in arranging the articles in their boxes, 
even if said assistance is not very valuable. 

Get tliem to coax older brothers-or sisters, in higher 
grades, to find them subjects for talks,—and objects to 
illustrate these—and to ‘‘coach’’ them generally. En- 
list their help in all the schoolwork. Develop a feel- 
ing of personal responsibility. Members of the firm 
will take more interest in the success of: the bnsi- 





Montgomery Ward €&» Co.’s 


Big Catalog FREE 


HIS NEW CATALOGUE, No. 74, for the season 1905-6, just from the press, is the largest in size and the 
most complete in contents of any general merchandise catalogue ever issued, and is filled from cover to 
cover with the lowest prices at which highest quality goods were ever sold. There never before was gath- 

ered into any one book so marvelous a collection of desirable goods of every kind at such money-saving prices. 

Three million families—about ten million people—are going to save a lot of good 

money by having on hand and ordering their goods from this massive catalogue. 

We know by past experience that those who make free use of it will save from $50.00 upwards during a year’s 

time. We invite you to be one of them. 


Our No. 74 Catalogue and’ Buyer’s Guide is a Necessity 
to the farmer, the planter, the miner, the lumberman, the hotel keeper, the railroad man, the teacher, the 
mechanic—in fact to every resident of the country, the large town, the village and hamlet. 

Despite the great value of this mammoth catalogue to you and the large cost to us, to prepare, print, and dis- 
tribute it, we shall GIVE ONE COPY FREE to every grown person who asks for it, provided he does not 
reside in a city of fifty thousand or more, or in Cook County, Illinois. 

The prices in our No. 74 Ca @ are uniform and the same 
to all alike—the rich and the poor. e do not raise our prices 
when we deal with the wealthy, nor can those in moderate or poor 

stances do better for themselves anywhere than to buy at 
our established, printed prices—the fairest prices in the world, 


Everything you eat, wear and use is found in our No. 74 Cata- 
logue in the highest grades, latest styles, best qualities, standard 
makes and absolutely honest values, at the very lowest prices. 

You take no chances in buying from us. We refundyour money, 
if, for any reason whatever, youare not satisfied. because they are low quotations, on high quality goods. 
REMEMBER—No such offer as this was ever before made you. We offer you the Genuine, Up-to-Date 
Montgomery Ward & Co. large Catalogue without a penny’s expense to you. This is no partial list, no incom- 
plete book, but the largest, newest, complete Catalogue—just off the press. 

Word About Ourselves—Our establishment comprises seven large buildings, covering more than 
fifty acres of floor space. We are the original, largest and most favorably known Catalogue House in 
the world. We have a successful record of a third of a century to which we refer with pride. Our custom- 
ers are our friends, and they are found the world over. We have honestly acquired our reputation for selling 
goods of quality at fairest prices, such as no other concern has been able to meet. 

We absolutely refuse to sell snide goods or trash at any price. 
Montgomery Ward & Co.'s New No. 74 Catalogue comprises 1200 large pages, full of accurate 
illustrations and truthful descriptions, without ', exaggeration or misrepresentation. It describes over 


126,000 articles, such as everyone uses every day— 

just such goods as you use, but of highest quality | Cyt here, fill in carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
and lower price than you can obtain them in your Paar ee! ~— and prepaid one copy of your New No. 74 Catalogue 
or ° 


home stores or anywhere else but of us. Wehave 
1 saw your adv in Norma! Instructor 








heretofore asked everyone to send us fifteen cents 
to partly pay postage,’ as a guarantee of good faith, 
but we will NOW give you a copy absolutely 
without charge of any kind—delivered at our ex- 
pense—providing you show you desire to possess 
it, by just writing and asking for a copy. i ES Office 
That's all we require. Do you want it? Do you' 
want to save part of your necessary expenses? , | , Co 
Do you want to get some things that you cannot} 9 PEney. 
secure near home? This large, complete, up-to- 
date, No 74 Catalogue makes it possible and easy for you to own, use and enjoy many things of which you have 
frequent need, but which the usual prices asked by others have compelled you to do without. Get this Cata- 
logue and consult it freely and often. Those who use it most save the most. R 

Send your name and addres: carefully written on a postal card, or in a letter, or attachedto your next order —or fill out this coupon. 
Either way that is easiest. Just say ‘Send me free and prepaid one copy of your new No. 74 Catalogue.’ Do this now. 


Montgomery Ward &» Co., feiite. 4 Chicago 


R. F. D. No. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another-Club. 


The object of this artment is easily understood from its title. We want 
every school teacher in United States who is now teaching in an Ungraded 
School to become an active member of this Club, and to be free to ask questions 
ot to relate your own experiences. 

The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my school room. 

How Iimproved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day, Program. 

How I provided my school with a school library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the “eebeente of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
composition. 





These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of angraded schools will | 


be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be represented. All teachers whose ms. is accepted for 
this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue of unusually 
attractive standard books and they will be pce the privilege of selecting 
books amounting to the value of their ms., which will be indicated on the order 
certificate. 

All communications intended for this department should be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the bigy  rsae School Teachers’ Help-One-Anather-Club. Address Mrs. 
Jean Halifax, University Building, New York City. ‘ 


Club Motto For September. 


‘*No thought, no word, no act of man ever dies. They are as im- 
mortal as his own soul. Somewhere in this world he will meet 
their fruits in part; somewhere in the future life he will meet 
their gathered harvest.’’ 





Club Poem For September. 


‘*Far in the distant years some deed of beauty 
Hath struck the key-note of a bold refrain, 

And many a noble act and high-souled duty 
Led on the lofty strain. 


‘‘Ah! glad the gathering when our time is ended. 
Of all the influence that one life hath cast ; 

The souls that through ‘such earnest words have tended 
Upward to heaven at last.’’ 





The President’s September Letter. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

Perhaps you have been singing to yourself lately, 

“It’s now that the schoolmarm begins to remember 
The time’s drawing near to the first of September,’’ 
and the beginning of the busy year’s work. 

Let us make up our minds, as we enter our schoolroom this 
month, not to dwell on the ‘‘drudgery-side’’ of our work, but to 
keep in mind the thought of our chance for ‘* 
molding of mind and character for time and eternity. Teach the 
children the inspiring little poem below, and repeat to yourself, 
each morning, as you begin the day’s work, 

‘* These are the hands to build our walls; 
These are the minds to guide the State,’’ 
and the thought will lift your work far above ‘‘drudgery,’’ I’m 
sure. Isn’t it inspiring to think of the power in our hands today? 
Cordially your friend in the work, 
2 Jean Halifax, President. 





Who Shall Stay the Rallying Throng. 
By Mabel Earle. 


Under the starlight clear and cool, 
Where fields are bright with fresh-cut grain, 
Back to the battles of Work and School 
The rallying army has marched again. 
Down from the mountains far and near, 
Up from the sands of many a shore, 
Back at the call of the coming year, 
The army of workers has thronged once more 


Who shall number them, young and strong, 

Thousands marshaled in goodly train? 
Who shall stay, as they sweep along, 

The feet that march to tue fight again? 
Kingdoms wait for their coming in; 

Foes to vanquish and fields to win ; 
Crowns are set for the victor’s brow ; 

God be their Leader and Captain now! 


These are the hands to build our walls; 
These are the minds to guide the State ; 
These are the hearts our country calls 
To glorious future years that wait. 
This is the strength to guard our coasts 
From sin and ruin, and every foe; 
God be Captain of all their hosts! 
Christ be Leader where’er they go! 


Over the walls man hath not seen— 
Jasper-builded and far away— 
Hosts of another army lean 
Watching our soldiers meet to-day. 
Heroes proved in a kingly strife, 
Angels and martyrs bending down 
" Hail their ranks from the Land of Life, 
. And cheer them on to the victor’s crown. 
—Yourng People's Weekly. 
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A Diamond heightens a Woman’s Charms. A Diamond GO 

7 increases a man’s prestige. A Diamond is a Life Gift. A Diae 
4) mond Lasts Forever. A Diamond wins a Heart. A Diamond Increases 
in Value Every Year. A Diamond brings Pleasure, Prestige and Profit. 


= The Leftis System of Diamonds on Credit won the Gold Medal 
SS You Can Examine the Diamond Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition. You—a buyeratany 
distance—vwrite to us for our C ‘atalog. At your leisure and convenience, in the privacy of your own home, 
‘ou can select the Diamond, Watch or Jewelry of your special fancy. On communicating with us, we send 
e article on a val to your home, place of business or express office as preferred, so you can examine 
catemeatadatemnie tas Uatant pos mat, <> as aa te ad Sous acsenan will be welcomed. We deliver 
ni @ pa 8. Ye take all risks. Wri Loft 
Cat ! Write Today. Don’t delay. Write at omees * — 


Our Catalog is worth its weight in gold to the careful Diamond investor. Itt 
The Only Safe Guide the one safe guide to the easy ecunivomens of a Diamond as a money making 
investment. In the sixty-six pages will be found 1000 illustrations of the finest Diamonds, Highest Grade 
cae — (nae! Se A meee rey me ne a at credit prices lower than others charge for spot 
® r ‘0. r Sp atalog today and we will mail it to you prepaid. To all a) we also 
mail a copy of our superb Souvenir Diamond Booklet. Write Today. _ vasee ects 
’ We ask you to open a confidential account wi 
An Honest Person 's Credit Good with Us Save a Diamond. Diamonds pay better than ad 
Banks. Diamonds are predicted to increase in value twenty per cent during the coming twelve months, 
The best way to save money is to buy a Diamond the Loftis way. You have the security in your own 
possession. Every tion with usis on honor, confidential, prompt and satisfactory. One-fifth the 
price to be paid on delivery—you retain the article—pay balance in eight equal monthly amounts—sending 
cash direct tous. Save a Diamond. You will not miss the small monthly payments from your income, 
Our goods are the finest—our prices the lowest—our terms the easiest. This fe an iVustration 
We give you a written f the Highest Aw 
If You Pay Us Cash for Your Diamond guatauted that you can | Gold Medal, which ws 
return the D ond any time within one year,and we will pay you all you ' won at the Worlds, Fair 
paid for it less ten percent. You can thus wear a 650.00 Diamond Ring or ; &t. Loula, 
itud for one year—you return it to us—get your 65—which is less than ten : 
cents per week for one year. Every Diamond we sell may be exchanged at 
full price for a larger stone at any time in the future, Write Today. 
We furnish every person, whether they are a 
Our Little Steel Safe customer or not, one of the Loftis Stee! fes for 
home savings. Put the little safe on your desk, bureau, bench or table and 
every day drop into it the stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frittered : 
a without notice. Do this for a few days and you willhave thefirst payment ¥ 
fora Diamond. We will deliver the Diamond at once, while you keep the \) 
little safe at work r~ ving the small amounts necessary to meet the monthly pay- 
m ments as they mati...c. Write for the LoftisCatalog, Write Today. Sixty-six pages. 


We Give You Cur Guarantee Certificate Sist.sna soe sy stoned by 
‘member of our (rm, , Write for the Loftis Catalog. Write Today. Sixty-siz pages, 


The Old Reliable Original Diamond on Credit House “ 


6 3 DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS ano JEWELERS 


BROS & CO. vert. K46, 92 To 08 STATE STREET 
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INDIVIDUAL LEAD PENCILS 


A NEW IDEA 
y WANA eR George Rollins \ ) 
ow 
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WAN)\\N oR. SeereeRollins, 









George Rollins. 





Book Marks, Pen Wipers, Leather Goods, Etc., stamped in gold make useful Souvenirs 
for alloccasions. Illustrated Catalog Free. Remember this for Xmas, Birthdays, &c. 
Pencils for advertisers. Gross or 1000. 


Est. 1896. SWAIN MANUFACTURING CO., 18N Spruce St., New York. Inc. 1904, 


HIGH G DE PENCILS stampedin gold with your own or your friend's 
name, meg hiekeas box, postpaid in U.S. 25¢. (Stamps) sets $1.00. 5 ¢ 








Do You Ever Think 


of how you are going to get along 
in Iife® Knowing little, means 















| 
It Pays to Buy the Best 








constant struggle, poor salary. | Brayburn Irish linens by mail. Table cloths, napkins, 
| Knowing a anat eal. brings to | doy lies, towels, crashes and Handkerchiefs. 
| you satisfactory work and high | Brayburn housekeeping linens are classed overweight to 
| pay. We bave helped thousands. @ | distinguish them from the paper weight linens imported into 
n your spare time we qualify | | this country. 
een dade yon A sy" | Ours are the overweight kind and It pays to buy the best. 
Drawing, Machine Design, Electric | 
Lighting, Motorman, Dynamo {| AUTUMN SPECIALS 
Tender, Short Electical Course, Al- jf | Ladies Shamrock lawn Handkerchiefs, very sheer and nice 
ra, Arithmetic. quality, % and \ in, hem, §1.00 per ‘4 dozen, $1.85 per dozen. 
SPECIAL OFFER: New s2tents enrolting | FU ap em aten. 
* now will be provided free | Gentiemen’s fine linen Handkerchiefs, 4, ‘s and 1 in. hem 
of Charge with our Reference Library and Electrica) In- | $1.20 per '¢ dozen, $2.35 per dozen. Postage paid. 


struments to help them in their studies. Write for our } 
free 80-page book and testimonials, 
| 
| 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF COR- 


Free booklet and catalog sent to you on request. 


RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION Belfast Linen Manufacturing Co., 


| American Distributing Office 
Dept. Q, 240A. West 23rd Street, New York | 85 Valpey Bullding, Detroit, Mich, 
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I WILL TEACH YOU 


Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


‘Continued 


Club Exchange Department. 


ca, Wis., R. F. D. 1, teaches 


1. Miss Amy D. Whipple, Wau 
ike to hear from pupils of the 


in an ungraded school, and would 
Atlantic or Pacific coast. 

2. Miss L. May Larchar, Columbus, Chenango Co., New York, 
would be very glad to have her Le age exchange letters and speci- 
mens of work, etc. with any pupils of the South or West. 

3. Miss Lizzie Langworthy, Albert Lea, Minn.,R. F. D No. 5, 
writes that her pupils would like to correspond, and also to ex- 
change flowers, leaves, grains, etc., with pupils of other ungraded 
schools in the South or West. 

4. Miss Jacksey Miller, Nuecesstown, Texas, writes: ‘‘I think 
the letter exchange a capital idea, and many other teachers are of 
the same opinon, judging by the many letters I have received. 
Will you please say to the readers of’ the nae 8 -One- Another-Club 
that it is impossbile to personally answer all letters? Today’s 
mail brought fourteen letters requesting exchange of letters, iad 
several packages of pupil’s letters. My pupils are delighted with 
the work 

5. Miss Mattie G. Knight, Deer Isle, Me., likes the Club very 
much, and thinks it one of the best parts of the ‘‘Instructor.’’ 
Her pupils would like to correspond with pupils in any ungraded 
Western or Southern school. 

6. Miss Irene J. Carr, McGraw, N. Y., teaches in an ungraded 
rural school, and has five pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
who would like to exchange letters with some school in a Southern 
or Western state. 

7. Miss Minnie E. Somers, Hermansville, Mich, is ‘‘ greatly 
interested in the Club.’’ Her sixth and seventh grade pupils are 
anxious to exchange letters with a in the extreme South, 
East, or West. (Her school is in Northern Michigan.) 

8. Frederick H. Spinney, North Sydney, Cape Breton, would 
like to exchange pupils’ letters with some teacher in the extreme 
Western or Southern part of the United States. ‘‘The pupils’ ages 
are from twelve to fifteen years,’’ he writes, ‘‘and, with other de- 
partments, we could place from sixty to one-hundred letters, and 
promise answers to them all.’ 

9. Miss Lura L. Adams, Waterville, Ohio, R. D. No. 1, is 

‘very much interested in the correspondence idea,’’ she writes ; 
sae her school would like to exchange letters with some schdol on 
the Pacific coast or the Gulf of Mexico. They have had letters 
from several states, and enjoy the correspondence. 

10. Miss Edna Brooks, Whigham, Georgia, asks if Miss Grace 
Taylor, Merna, Neb., will please start a correspondence with her 
school. (Miss. Taylor asked, in the Exchange of January, for 
correspondence with an ungraded Southern school, such as Miss 


Brooks is teaching.) 





Club Question Box. 


1. Please tell me what are the conditions for joining the Club? 
—Ada Brown. 
There are none; all teachers are welcome to the circle, to help 
and to be helped. Send helpful hints from your own experience, 
and ask for suggestions for your own school when ever you wish. 
Ido not quite understand a question in your letter, in regard to 
‘Socials.’ Do you mean that your pupils are so few in number 
that a sufficiently long program can not be prepared, or that the 
children are too young to take part? Or is the trouble elsewhere? 
Write again, and give more particulars, and I will try to help you 
out. 
2. May I ask a favor? It would be a help to many of us to see 
a list of the names of poems, etce., which would be suitable for 
graduation exercises .—Maude L,. Plummer, Gilbertville, Mass. 
Miss Plummer’s address is given in order that some teacher may 
write her personally, if she has helpful selections to suggest. 
Several other teachers ask that their fellow-workers send. the Club 
a list of poems, etc., (with name of author, and the book or maga- 
zine where the selection may be found) which they have used and 
liked for such occasions. We would be glad to print such 
‘*helps,’’ and hope the teachers will respond promptly. We will 
also add to the list; but the requests are made ‘‘ to fellow-teachers’’ 
particularly. 
3. Ihave in my school a boy about eleven years old who 
stutters. He is bright in his studies, but this is a great drawback 
in reading. Can you suggest anything that would break him of it? 
* Some time ago, in the ‘‘Normal Instructor,’’ a similar request 
was made, and suggestions given. Perhaps some of the ways 
described then would be helpful in this case. 
Have you talked with the family physician about this little fel- 
low? You know stuttering is largely a nervous trouble, and often 














BOOKKEEPING FREE 
AND GET YOU A 
POSITION wastasnth ote es 


ooottions a Tapidly 


arr 


Behools There is an ae 


to some large city. you on study bookk: If you on standi ae i. 
peo a counter or working in a factory you should take the Commercial Corre- 
Schools’ co’ — . bookkeeping, and equip yourself for an office 
per Your salary will rger, your hours shorter, ang surroundings 
more congenial and your fotere prospects brighter. Com mt women book- 
keepers can easily earn from $10 to $25 per week. A know of bookkeeping 
means not only an assured income, but such a knowledge an investment 
“No young lady,” wrote the late Beecher Stowe, ‘“‘could have a better 


et 
ee acattea adversities of fortune, ora better resource in a time of need, 
thana knowledge of business affairs. 


These Graduates We Placed in Positions 





BERGEN, N. Y. RocKForRD, Oun10. 
Commercial Correspondence Commercial Correspondence 
Y. . Schools. Rochester, N. i, 


I Thay — {-- “eo ‘i HH 
ave en your u Your course and your 
course in kkeeping, methods have far exceed. 


24 Gross Terrace, 

é sia CHicago, ILL. 
‘commercial Corres; 
Schools, Rochester, WY. id 


PL agg Ag -_ neva powevee mye di- ed my expectations. I 
ment Bureau I have se- 220™Ma. thecoursels very knew nothing about book- 


thorough and tay Say keeping when I began the 
course, I followed your 
instructions closely, finish- 
ed the course, received 
my graduation diploma, 
and was placed in the po- 
sition you secured for me. 
I could not have obtained 
the position without your 
assistance, and the know- 
ledge gained from your 
course, 


LILLIAN ROEBUCK. 


cured a very good position. i 
, is made very easy to 
bine Kkeeping course derstand. Through taking 
Scertainly very beneficial. tnis course I have been 
and you do justasyousay piaced ina good position. 
you will. Should anyone in he School has even borne 
soma writeme, I would the expense of assisting 
glad to give them aDy me to secure a position. 
information concerning T advise all who wish to 
ond: School, for it certainly «takea thorough course in 
—_ gg tie? | fa 4 bookkeeping to take it 
Burns Mic. Co. res with the Commercial Cor- 
mars respondence Schools. 

OLLIE FISHER, « HELEN A. TRIPP. 4 





Lownpe po a competent book- 

y woman who will 

= course in ot book: ner 3 in 
mmercial Corres: 


and acq : 
agement wary ¢ quickly. They are adaptable, energetic and 
qualities s make them ideal bookkeepers. 


fe enguged. in ee em ee . ou 
should learn bookkeeping Uf you are vine te t country, an d desire i x 


Mail this Coupon and get my Free Book -1iow 1 Become an Expert Bookkeeper” 
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To all whosend_in the an- 
peace coupon I will send, 
'ree of all charges, my 
8 How to Become an her with 
r,”’ together wit 
all particulars of how I will if oe you kkee 
free and how I obtain positions for graduates. Bont 
in the annexed coupon to-day. 





To R. J. Shoemaker, V.-P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
64A, Commercial Bldg., sagt N. Y. 


Please send me, free, your book, ‘How xpel 
Reckieeper,” with particulars of your “offer of free tuition in 


eee CeCe eee.) Cert e rere eee errr) 


ROBERT J. SHOEMAKER Bookkeeping. 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. [igr. 
Commercial Correspondence Schools UNE Wikcbavdacte chosedcces 
64A, Commercial Bidg. 
Rochester, N. Y. PUNO ng Wade io stee: 
Elias cch mach dsce tnunhis ated 
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the little sufferer needs a ge building up of the system before | 


the defect can be remedied at all. 

Bashfulness, too, is sometimes a cause. So don’t let the other 
pupils watch him as he recites, if he is atall shy. Teach him to 
speak as slowly and distinctly as he can; the defect is more 
noticeable, usually, in hurried speech. Singing is a good drill. 
Often a child can sing, or repeat in ‘‘rhythmic rhyme,’’ 
ordinary conversation would prove almost impossible. 

Remember the story of Demosthenes and his pebble. 
boy about the famous orator of old who cured himself of that 
trouble by keeping a pebble in his mouth as he practiced his 

‘‘speeches’’ by the lonely shore. Only, I’d advise the use of 
something that could not choke one, or the attaching of a string to 
the object ; 
well-nigh fatal experience in a trial of that plan. 

Encourage, but don’t criticise the little fellow, or allow any one 
else to do so, as he'll be sure to stutter worse if ‘he worries about 
it. Don’t you find that when he is perfectly at ease, interested so 
deeply that he forgets all about himself, yet is not too excited, his 
defect almost disappears? Acting upon this little hint, you may 
find a way out of the trouble, I hope. 
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For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a complete, pure food which builds up the brain, 
bones and muscles, and promotes healthy growth of 
the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral phos- 
phates are retained. a in meeting the strains 
put upon the growing child of school age. Also asa 
table drink, far superior to tea, coffee and cocoa for 
the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted 
grains. A delicious food-drink is ready in a moment 
by simply stirring the powderin water. In Lunch 
Tablet form also, a healthful confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent as a lunch 
at recess. 








A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent if 
requested. At all druggists. 

ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others are 
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Horlick’s Food Company, 
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, would be apt to urge him to keep up with his mates. 
| likes to have her child seem dull or incapable, and she-may there- 
You might, perhaps,—you can tell | 
better yourself—be able to talk with her, pleasantly, about the | 
Of course, you | 
| need to exercise tact; but then, that’s something a teacher must | 
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| library case, and was placed on a tablé back of the door. 
| used only as a general catch-all for old pictures, magazines, empty 
| crayon boxes and the like. 
| ornament to the otherwise well appointed room. 
| a use for it for several days, before I at last, decided that we might 
| turn it into a school museum. 


| transformation. 
| rubbish which it held. 
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Normal Instructor and Tasihers World 
Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


Continued 


4. I have a little boy in school that is so /azy I can get him to 
do nothing unless he ‘‘feels like it.'’ He does not take the least 
bit of interest in school; I tried to get him interested by telling 
him the other little boys were déing more work than he but he 
said he ‘‘didn’t care’’ ; I compared his work with other work which 
was better than he did, but it made no impression on him. He 
ran off from school one day and the next day when I sent the 
primary children out to play I told him he could stay in by him- 
self because he ran off the day before. He said ‘‘I don’t care, I 
would rather stay in anyway.’’ I can think of no punishment that 
is a punishment to him. He is indifferent to any form of pun- 
ishment. He is naturally a bright little fellow, but will not try 
to do anything, and if he does take a notion to do soniething sulks 
around after it is done unless I will let him take it right home to 
show to his mother. 

Would be glad if you could suggest something that would inter- 
est him. He is five years old.—K. R. 

I wonder if a solution to the problem doesn’t rest in the fact that 
he wants to take his work right ‘‘home to show his mother’’? 
Perhaps his love for her, or her influence over him, is the secret 
we are hunting for. 

I will try to give you a few practical hints; though, you know, 
it is harder to help at a distance. So many points have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Suppose you announce.—Monday morning, e. g.—that on Friday 
there will be an Exhibition of the pupils’ work for that week. 
Invite all the mothers and fathers and special friends of the 
school-children, Take special subjects for each day’s work. The 
regular program will go on as usual,—except for the fact that the 
day’s ‘‘special’’ will be given a little longer time and more care- 
ful attention. 


thing worch showing—neatness, etc., counting especially. Tues- 
day’s part is Drawing—on the board, on paper, with chalk, pencil, 
pen or water colors. On Wednesday special attention is given to 
reading. Each pupil works on a little story or poem he is to read 
on Friday—if he can read it well enough to do so on the platform 
before the visitors. And the best spellers of Wednesday can take 
part in the prize match on Friday. Thursday is the day for speci- 
men work. Each child is to bring a seed, flower, grain, feather, 
picture, (of bird or animal), a ‘‘shaker’’ of salt or one of pepper, 
a sponge, piece of coral, cotton boll, etc., about which he or she 
will tell the story for the visitors. Surely some one of these 
branches will appeal to our little subject, as the choice is so wide. 

Perhaps our lazy little boy may not wake up the first week. But 
he must be extremely indifferent, if he feels no desire to shine 
with the other pupils in the second week’s Exhibition. For his 
mother would notice how bare of exhibit-work his desk was, and 
No mother 


fore add her help to yours. 
matter, and persuade her to use her influence. 


always use, you know. 





Our Junior Naturalist Museum. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 
| We havea museum in our school; that I think might prove | 
| interesting to some other teacher and pupils in an ungraded school. 
| The foundation is one of the old fashioned bookcases often found 
It had been discarded for a new and handsome | 


in country schools. 
It was 


It was of no use and certainly not an 
I pondered over 


One night, I asked two of my boys 
to help move the table and cupbeard to the back of the room. 
This, they willingly did. After they had gone home, I began its 


animals all over the inside walls and the inside of the doors. Some 
of these pictures were colored ones that I had collected, others were 
cut from various illustrated papers. The doors I 
tened back against the walls. Across the top and down the sides, 
I looped strings of peri-winkle shells. On the wall, 


‘* Junior Naturalist Museum.’’ These letters were cut from white 
paper and mounted on the red. Above this, I hung a framed 


photograph of ‘‘ Uncle John’’ Spencer of Cornell University, and 


at the side the framed charter of our Naturalist Club. 

After this preparation, I told the children that they might have 
the bookcase in which to keep any treasures, that they thought 
worthy a place on its shelves. Its three shelves are not entirely 


filled; but we have at least made a beginning and aroused the | 


interest of the pupils. On the lower shelf, we have a robin’s nest, 
a phoebe’s, a song sparrow’s and a king bird’s. We have several 
kinds of animal’s teeth, a small animal’s skull showing very 


plainly the manner in which the bones of the skull are joined, a | 
skull of a wild duck, several curious fish bones, picked up on the | 


shore of Lake Erie, some sea-weed and sea shells, also iron and 
copper ore. 
tree, and the boys are now planning to make a collection of cross- 
sections of various kinds of trees native of this part of the country. 
Myrel E. Sharp. 





Our Road to the Castle. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : 
I am only a young teacher from the Land of the Lakes, but 


thouglit perhaps my mite might help. 





E. g.,—Monday’s share in the exhibit will be Num- | 
ber work, and each pupil tries his very, very best to produce some- 


I had previously removed and burned the useless | 
I now carefully removed all the dust of | 
months, with a damp cloth, then pasted pictures of birds and | 


opened and fas- | 


above and | 
back of the cupboard, I tacked a large red paper bearing the words | 


We also have a cross-section of an American smoke | 
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laboratories because they are the best, 
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Our stock of chemical apperatus is com- 
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Ungraded School Teachers’. Club 


Continued 


Do you have trouble teaching the combinations of numbers? —I 
found that class recitations were good, but when I gave a review 
the results were decidedly unsatisfactory. I now write the combina- 
tions on cards 4x1% inches, not affixing the results. I use these*as 


agame. The one who gives the correct result receives the: card. : 


‘Of course the one who receives the most cards is the winner. | ; 

When the children become tired of this I draw on the board a 
school house and a castle, one at each end of the board. Then 
between these, three roads lead, one over a range of mountains, 
one through the woods, and one is simply a road, but the traveler 
must pass through a gate at which there is a gatekeeper who hands 
him five of the hardest combinations. The numbers are written 
along the roads. The pupil must give the results as he goes. An 
ogre guards the castle with five cards. Anold man of the forest 
stops them before they pass through to the castle. Just now, while 
it is so stormy, there are huge snow drifts and icy places in the 
road. The class enjoys it very much if one of them slips on the 
ice or has to stop in the center of a drift. 

I enclose a short poem that often cheers me. Hoping this will 
help some one I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leah E. Knee, 


What’s the use of folks a-frowning 
When the ways’ a little rough? 

Frowns lay out the way for wrinkles— 

You'll be wrinkled soon enough. 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use of folks a-sighin’? 
It’s an awful waste o’ breath 

An’ a body can't stand wastin’ 

What he needs so much in death. 
What’s the use? 


What’s the use o’ ever weepin’? 
Might as well go ’long and smile, 
Life, our longest, strongest sorrow, 
Only lasts a little while. 
What’s the use? —Paul L. Dunbar. 





A Little Log School-house in the Far West. 


Dear Help-Oné-Anothers: 

Here comes a member from the wild, wild West. I live in 
Eastern Oregon where all nature is wild and beautiful. A clear 
shallow river flows past our schoolhouse. Great high mountains 
risé in front and behind. Forests of pine, fir and tamarack grow 
all about. Just the place for compositions. 

Our schoolhouse, like many others in the West, is built of logs 
cut on the school grounds and roofed with boards rived from 
‘board trees’’ that grew close by. The cracks are chinked inside 
with hewn blocks and daubed with thick mud on the outside. I 
wonder how many Eastern teachers ever saw such a schoolhouse. 

I taught nine months in this schoolhouse before the cracks were 
closed, without a window. The stage passes twice a day except 
on Sundays. One day I went out to get the mail and a passenger 
said he was going to take a picture of the ‘‘ Pumpkinville School"’ 
as it was called. I told him not to take the windows, He 
answered that it looked as if some one had all ready taken them! 

But the little ones learn and that is what I wish. When it was 
warm we took our books out under the big trees ard sat upon dead 
and fallen trees. 

However I started to tell about compositions and letters and not 
to write one. 

I have composition and letter writing once a week. If compo- 
sitions, I let the pupils select subjects with which they are 
familiar, such as trees, animals, birds, the mountains, and metals 
found in them. 

If they are assigned a week ahead the parents help, and nodoubt 
are benefited too. 

If letters, the little ones write to me or to one another. We 
have a mail carrier who collects and delivers all letters. They‘ are 
corrected by the pupils and then sent to me for correction. So far 
in my experience I have found very few pupils who did not take 
great interest in the work. 

Mrs. Maggie E. Clark. 





How We Studied Animals and Plants. 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

In our study of the zones we found that the pupils experienced 
difficulty in remembering, and locating properly, the animals and 
plants of each zone. After much thought we decided upon trying 
the following plan, which proved very successful. 

The pupils prepared a soft, gray ‘‘papier mache,’’ by soaking 
newspapers in water. With this ‘‘ papier mache’’ two large maps, 
one of the Eastern, the other of the Western Hemisphere, were 
made, showing elevations, depressions, and principal rivers. Upon 
these maps we marked off the different zones. While the maps 
were in preparation, we were searching for pictures of animals of 
the various belts. We levied upon old geographies, magazines, 
papers, anything we could find ; and great was the rejoicing when 
a picture,» which had seemed to evade us was brought in by some 
triumphant youngster. If a picture we wanted was found ina book 
from which it could not be cut, we traced it and cut it from black 
paper, thus making a silhouette. These cut-out pictures we pasted 


(Continued on page 35) 
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KEEP IN MIND 


OUR SERIES OF FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, the Industries, and Literature. 


Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school, and you 
will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 

With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
interest in all the grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 


A Sample of Hundreds of Commendatory Letters. 


"Copies of your Five Cent Classics have been received. The children are delighted with them and I re- 


gard this series as the best of its kind that I have seen.” 
C. W. JOHNSON, Principal, Florence, Ala. 


FIRST YEAR 21 Sosy of pe Pilgrims SIXTH YEAR 
, 54 Story of Columbus A St ee 
(Large Type) 59 Story of the Boston Tea Party NATURE— 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 64 Child Life in o Colonies—I 109 Gite af the com og gad 
+ ’ (New Amsterdam ) inchona, Resins, etc. 
7 mer aes 65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 112 Birds in Prose 
29 Indian Myths (Pennsylvania) — s LITERATURE— 
140 Nursery Tales 66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
* III (Virginia) 1o The Snow Image 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon iss Gehiew of Prantnia (Hawthorne) 
NATURE— wit tec * 11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 


1 Little Plant People—I FOURTH YEAR 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(Irving) 


2 Little Plant People—II . NATURE— 22 Rab and His Friends 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 75 Story pe Coal 24 Three Golden Apples 
4 96 Story of Wheat (Hawthorne) 
SECOND YEAR 57 Story of Cotton 25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 78 Story of the Backwoods (Hawthorne) 


: , . ae 26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
28 Aisops Fables—II HisTORY ane MGR APSY 119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 


33 Stories from Andersen 5 Story of Lincoln i Other Poems 
34 Stories from Grimm 79 A Little New qo iking 120Selections fromLongfellow-II 
: var 6 American  Inventors—1 121 Selections from Holmes 
36 Little Red Riding Hood (Whitney and Fulton) 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 87 American _ Inventors—II (Browning) 
38 Adventures of a Brownie (Morse and Rdison) ; 
MERE teas, $ LITERATURE— SEVENTH YEAR 
. ? oe 90 Selections from Longfellow--I LITERATURE— 
3 Little Workers (Stories of g1 Story of Eugene Field 13 Courtship of Miles Mandich 
Animals) (Longfellow 
. , FIFTH YEAR , 14 Evangeline (ronetcllows 
41 Story of Wool E 15 Snow Bound (Whittier) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— NATURE-- 20 The Great Stone Face 
43 Story of the Mayflower 93 Story of Silk (Hawthorne) 


45 Boyhood of Washington tien caer (Tea, Coffee EIGHTH YEAR 


THIRD YEAR IISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y— Laren es “ 7 
. 6 . 17 Enoch Arden ennyson) 
Fas.es aun Myzue— jo ave seamen " 18 Vision of Sir Launful 
46 Puss in Boots, and Cinderella 99 Story of Jefferson (Lowell) 
Cotter’s Saturday Night 
47 Greek Myths 1or Story of Robert E. Lee -. y Nig Burns) 
NATURE— LITERATURE— 23 The Deserted Village’ 
40 Buds and Blossoms 8 King of the Golden River ; ri (Goldsmith) 
ittle W (Ruskin) 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
53 —" af a faite Water 9 The Golden Touch é - a (Coleridge) 
2 : (Hawthorne) 127 Gray’sElegy,and Other Poems 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPH Y— 108 History in Verse 128 Speeches of Lincoin 
4 Story of hype ag (Paul Revere, The Rising, 142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
7 Story of Longfellow Sheridan’s Ride, etc.) : » Canto! 


Price Five Cents Each, Sixty Cents Per Dozen. 

Each booklet contains 32 pages of Choice Literature. carefully graded. .Clear Type, Attractive Ilustra. 
tions, Tasteful Covers. Add two cents per copy for postage on orders of less than five copies. Order by 
number. 

AT TEN CENTS EACH: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Miles Standish—three books—Complete 
with Notes and Plan of Study, THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 

THE CHILDREN’S POET, a study of Longfellow for Primary Grades. Contains Exercises and Suggestive 
Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, &c. PRICE 10 CENTS. 

World’s Events Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE 


FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education. 
150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Gy Warman 
Alexander Hume Ford 
‘: Muoot J. Savage 
Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Julia D. Cowles 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon, 
The Americanization of Paris, 
Summer in Winter, . 
Where Blue Met Grey —Poem, 
Some Animal! Models, 5 
Where Every Prospect Pleases, . Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft, ‘ M. Imtay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples, . . ‘ . Jf Alien Day 
New York From An Air Ship, Bertha Smith 
A Kingon American Soil, . “T.D. MacGregor 
New Zealand . . : 4 ‘ . . 7. E. Donne 
The Limited Express— Poem, Nixon Waterman 
Tent-life, Sir Edwin Arnold 
The Nub End of Canada, : Frank Yeigh 
Corral and Lasso, i 2 " Minnie J. Reynolds 
Sapto Domingo, ° ° : ‘ Frederick A, Ober 


SINGLE COPIES 1o CENTS, or $1.00 A YEAR; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1 50. 
Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 38, 7 East jand Street, New York. 














| toward eyes, 


| the preceding one, as it is parenthetical. 
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Lessons in Expression. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


Address all communications relating to this Department to (Miss) | 
Grace B. Faxon, 16 State St., Boston, Mass. | 


Polly Coffin. 


(From ‘‘ With Lead and Line,’’ by Charles Henry Webb. Pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Seventeen hundred and seventy-five— 

Few of that year are now alive— 

And save for the throb and sob of the tide, 
The sea lay still on the South Shore side ; 
But with night there fell on land and main 
A muffle of fog and drizzle of rain. 


This poem of old Colonial times will be welcomed by those on 
the lookout for a new recitation. Itissuitable for many occasions, 
such as Washington’s Birthday, Flag Day, Mother's Day (since it 
is a story of a gir/), Prize Speaking Contests and Closing Day 
Exercises. 

This recitation should be simply rendered, with not too many 
Attention should be paid to pronunciation and also to 

Be careful, too, as to pauses. Make slight pauses | 


gestures. 
emphasis. 


| between subjects and predicates, save when the subject is a pro- 


noun. 

Begin the poem in a conversational tone. The second line, be- 
cause it is parenthetical, is given in a lowe? pitch than the first. 
With line three, resume the pitch of line one. The emphasis in 
this stanza is obvious. 


There had long been talk of a British barque 
Hovering near, with letters of marque ; 
Carronades looking from low, black sides— 
Old-fashioned cannon, mounted on slides- 
Six it was said she carried, no less; 

And a crew that was full of wickedness, 
Picked and chosen for murderous work — 
British of birth, but by training Turk. 
Under short canvas, on and off shore, 

It was said she had stood for a week or more, 
Waiting for fog and a still night—then 

On the South Shore beach to land her men; 
And the way was short to the little town, 
Where Quakers in drab and fishermen brown 
Trafficked and fished, uncaring a pin 

Which of the Georges lose or win, 

So Quaker and seaman saved each his skin. 


Give *‘British’’ and ‘‘barque’’ equal value. In line four em- 








phasize ‘‘six’’ and ‘‘less.’’ ‘‘British,’’ ‘‘birth,’’ ‘‘training’’ and 
‘Turk’’ in line eight are all emphatic. Use a new pitch of voice 
in line nine. I should employ no gesture in this stanza except, 
possibly, a half-arm one in indication of the ‘‘little town.'’ Give 
‘*Quakers,’’ ‘‘drab,’’ ‘‘fisherman’’ and ‘' 


” 


value to brown. 


On the South Shore meadows, to roam and browse, 
Zerubabel Coffin kept his cows ; 

And it fell by chance, this very day, 

That one of the herd had gone astray, 

And Polly, his daughter, far and near, 

From Chappamaquiddy to Nobadeer, 

Though moors she rummaged till set of sun, 
Found never a hair of that heifer dun. 

Finally casting an eye to sea— 

The very last place where a cow could be— 
Nothing she saw of what she sought, 

But a glimpse instead just one moment caught 

Of a topsail lifting, white as snow, 

Above the fog that hid all below. 

A square-rigged vessel and close in shore: 

Polly was versed in nautical lore; 

Whatever it meant, she knew, alack, 

That she saw the sail of no fishing-smack. 

All plain to her’as an open book, 

She waited not for a second look, 

But with tucked-up petticoats fled amain 
Through drip of fog and drizzle of rain, 
With splash of stockings and soak of shoes, 
To the little town to carry the news. 


Take a step forward at the beginning of this stanza, and use 
new pitch of voice. Divide ‘‘Chappamaquiddy'’ like this; Chap- 
pa-ma-quid-dy, accenting first and fourth syllables. Give full 
value to ‘‘Zerubabel Coffin’' and especially to ‘‘Polly’’ as she is 
the heroine of the story. On ‘‘cast an eye to sea’’ carry left hand 
looking anxiously left oblique. Give value to 
‘‘Jast’’? in the next line. This line is given in a lower pitch than 
‘‘Nothing’’ and 
‘sought’? are emphatic in the next line, and the head may be 
shaken a little to add to the emphasis. In lines twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen, peer anxiously forward at left oblique, where you 
have before indicated the sea to lie. Carry the prone hand (palm 


| down) in the same direction, letting it ascend a little on the word 


‘‘lifting.’’ Retain the position through ‘‘shore.'’ Resume nor- 
mal poise with line sixteen and use a narrative tone. Give value 
to ‘‘whatever’’ and to ‘‘fishing smack.’’ Make a motion of 
gathering up your skirt in your hand, as you tell of the ‘‘tucked | 


up petticoats.’’ On ‘‘ fled amain’’ let one hand sweep front; palm is | 
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Fortune 


Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune, the only tools required to make 
the plans being a pencil and a knife. A 
pencil to indicate the CHOICE OF 
CAREER on the famous I. C. S. cous 
pon; a knife with which the coupon 
may be cut out for mailing. 

Go where you will, you find in high 
positions men who have risen from the 
ranks solely by the help of the 1.C. S.; 
men who were earning but a dollar a 
day ; men with wives and children de- 
pending upon them; men with no edue 
cation, but the ability to read and write. 

Go where you will, you find these 
men to-day as Foremen, Superinten- 
dents, Managers, Engineers, Contrac- 
tors, Owners. Their success reads like 
romance ; and yet it is all readily under- 
stood once you know how EASY the 
1. C. S. makes the way. 

Work at what you may, live where 
you will, choose what occupation you 
like, the I. C. S. can qualify you for 
it, by mail, in your spare time. It 
costs nothing to fill in, cut out and 
mail the coupon, asking how You can 
qualify for the position before which 
you mark X. 








was accidentally sp ied on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it wae dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named tie new discovery MODENE, It } - ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as A 
magic. I OT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one applic 4... will remove it; fe heavy growth 
such as the beard or growth on moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury < ~~ ~7 feeling when applied or ever 
lodene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used - people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its ne 
Medene sent by mall, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by lelter wich your full ad 
L 


dress written plainly. Postage «tampe taken. LOCAL AND GEN 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


I; COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


Modene Manufacturing Co., Dept. 506, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bvery Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 

























































TWO YEARS’ CREDIT IF NEEDED 
Simple as A B C to furnish your home with a beautiful High- 
Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on 4 plan of payment arranged 
te meet your convenience, Special terms. We can sati any 
person and save 
agents 


hail 


and dealers cha: Ev- 


FIRST J sxrboiy has the Senet 
PAYMENT reason’ We wil shipany 
n 


Balance at your own 
convenience. 





or o 

days’ trial. oe 

—no money 

vance. a shipped 
e' 








at our risk and safe delivery t ymen' 
after one month's use in your own home. We do not make or sell 
cheap, trashy gcods, butonly theold reliableCornish Pianosand 
Organs. High Grade, FirstClass. Warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance is no objec- 
tion. Weship Gat 
ev here. e have 
250,000 satisfied patrons, 

If you want to buy a first-class 
Piano or Organ at factory cost we 
invite you to write to us to-day 
for our remarkable collection of 
AIDS TO PURCHASERS. 


FREE 


. Beautiful Cor- 
nish Album, 8 marvel of 
printing, color and design. 

2. set of colored and 
embossed Mintature Pianos 
aud Organs, 

3. Our unigze registered 
reference book—5,000 recent 
purchasers’ names and ad- 
dresses— some that you 
know. 

4. Our plan to give every 
) purchaser O@ FREE music 


'. lessons—the most success- 
ful tuition tn the world, 







All these FREE if you write AT ONCE and mention this magazine. 





We make here in ourown 
large and complete Fac- 
tories in beautiful North- 
ern New Jersey, the 
World-renowned Cor- 
nish American Pianos 
and Organs. We employ 
hundreds of skilled me- . 
chanics, and we build and sell at First Cost direct to the general 
public the finest Pianos and Organs in America, You can’t get 
a Cornish if you dont 
come fo us direct, and if 
= 46 we insure your satis- 
laction by our iron-clad J 
bond backed up by a Mil- 
lion Dollars of Plant 
and Property. 


$5 wows 


On Our Easy Pa 
ment Pian, 


S10 ptruear 


Balance $5 a month or 
at your convenience. 
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The Great East andWest Line 
Across the Entire States of 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


New Dining Cars (meals a la carte) between Jexasand 


. Louts 
Write for new book on Texas. FREE 


EB. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas 


TEXAS LOUISIANA 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 

stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Prico, $1. 

We are not afraid to have 

Free Tria you try this wonderful 

yes preparation, and you may do so FREE, It 

W¥uas) you will send us toc. to cover cost of postage 

y ¥ and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 

ie ‘Zg vot a dollar bottle, 
‘wf 4 test. 


remove considerable 
Address 
A. Eg. RHODES co., e 
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Lowell, Mass, 





| message breathlessly. 
| that the poem describes such as the ‘‘Quaker caught up his hat,’’ 
| etc. On the words ‘‘all to the beach’’ let the left hand sweep left 
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down. Carry that same hand ascending, and let it sweep back 
and forth in front of the body in the next line. Point downward 
to your feet on the next to last line, On the last line poise body 
well forward and let both hands sweep front, palms up. 


The folk of the town were just turning in, 

But, instead, turned out when they heard the din 

Of Polly speeding from door to door 

With, ‘‘ British a-landing on the South Shore!"’ 

The Quaker caught up his broad-brimmed hat— 

A man of peace, but what of that! 

The sailor got into his oilskin suit, 

The fisherman into one fishing boot ; 

He that had one primed his brown-bess ; 
Few were that lucky, but nevertheless 
Every man had a good harpoon, 

And he that would linger were poltroon ; 
It was all to the beach whatever the rig, 
And the Dominie went without his wig. 


Give value to ‘‘in’’ and to ‘‘out’’ in lines one and two. On the 
words ‘‘speeding from door to door’’ make several quick little 
gestures, Your manner has become excited at the beginnng of this 
stanza, and naturally the word action hasquickened. Give Polly’s 
With quick gestures, carry out the motions | 





oblique, palm down. Give the last line laughingly. 


Ambushed well behind drifts of sand 
Commanding the beach where the foe must land, 
Hardly had each the comfort possessed 
Of knowing no bullet could reach his breast, 
When Captain Zerubabel whispered, ‘‘ Avast, 
There’s oars a-pullin’, they’re comin’ fast’’; 
And scarce could the word be passed to each, 
Ere a boat’s keel grated upon the beach. 


Let both hands, meeting at midfront, palms vertical, slowly | 
separate, and be carried left and right thus indicating the ‘‘drifts | 
of sand.’’ Hold through line two. Carry hand toward chest on 
line four. Give Captain Zerubabel’s words in a loud, hoarse | 
whisper with a hand held up in warning. The word action is very | 
quick on the last two lines. 

All dark as a pocket; the fog hung low; 
Ndught could be seen of the landing foe ; 
But you felt them near, and caught the clank 
Of musket and sword, as they fell into rank. 
It might be awkward if they got nigher, 

And Captain Zerubabel sung out, ‘‘ Fire!’’ 

Let the tones contain a ‘‘hush’’ quality. Look anxiously and 
keenly at left oblique in line two. Give value to ‘‘felt’’ in line | 


Shur-On oats 


Shur-On Eye-glasses. Built on an entirely 
new principle. 
right position and they can’t shake or 
droop. Neat and comfortable—no pinch- 
ing—and won’t come off till you take 
them off. 


we will mail you our book on the care 
of the eyes. 


207 Court St., 


September 1905 


If you need glasses you should wear 
Hold the lenses in the 


All shapes; used with nose guard. guar- 
enteod. At all opticians, “Shur-On” Ann A male, 
Valuable book free. 


Send us the name of your optician and 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., 
ESTABLISHE D 1864 


Rochester, N. Y. 








Knowledge a Young Woman 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Ha‘ 
Knowledge a M: thes “sa 


Know! a 

edical Eno 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ** Othc >ople’s 


PURITAN PUI CO., 





Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitte by physi- 
cians and shown by court records 
to be ~; Salma of the laws of self 


and sex 
Sexology 


Contains in one volume— ““*5?7a¢ed 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. ~ 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Ha’ 
Knowledge & Father Should Have. — ~ 
Know] a Father Should Son. 
Medical Rnowledge a Husband Bhoula Have. 
Have. 





Mother Should imnpart to Her Danghter. 
other er b 
ie a Wife Have. 

y William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


ft. Pp, PHILADELPHIA 








three, bringing hand toward chest. Carry it up toward ear on 
‘caught the clank,’’ coloring the word ‘‘clank.’’ Let the Captain’s 
words ring out loud aad sharp. 


Odd was the burst from behind the dunes, 
The air was thick with flying harpoons; 
Zerubabel, shouting, ‘‘ Lay ’em aboard !’’ 
Bared the blubber-knife, borne as a sword ; 
Polly, outlying herdsmen to rouse, 

Blew on the horn that cailed the cows; 
There was smoke of powder and whistle of lead ; 
No one was hurt, but the British fled. 

And when next morning the sun rose clear, 
Nothing was seen off Nobadeer— 

Nothing of British, nothing of barque, 
Nothing that read like letters of marque. 





Carry the left hand out in direction of the sea at left oblique in 


line one. Make sweeping gestures in front of body in line two. 


| Shout loudly for Zerubabel, and make the motion as of drawing 





the knife from sheath at the side, in the next line. Form a horn 
with the hands and hold through the next two lines. Give the 
last four lines of this stanza slowly, emphasizing ‘‘nothing’’ and 
pausing after it. 


Some of that sort that always find fault 

Doubted, indeed, of the whole assault ; 

Said that what Polly took for a sail 

Was nothin’, if not the spout of a whale; 

As for boats an’ Britishers on the beach— 

When it came to that it beggared speech; 

Nor would most of the skeptics even allow 

So mucli as the presence of Polly’s lost cow! } 
‘Tf it hadn’t been nuthin’,’’ some of them said, 
‘*They’d sartin hit somethin’ with so much lead.’’ 
But the bulk believed, and thought gratitude due 
To Captain Zerubabel and his crew; 

And at special town meetin’, called next day, 

To all who had parcel or part in the fray, 

They voted thanks and a pair of new shoes 

To Polly Coifin who brought the news. 


Let your tones be tinged with irony as you tell of the people | 
who did not believe in the event, but your manner may indicate 





that you are impartial in your opinion. 


with a nasal twang. Let emphasis fall on ‘‘somethin’.’’ 
next line give value to ‘‘bulk’’ and ‘‘believed.’’ 
Give the last lines slowly and 
On ‘‘ Polly Coffin"’ 


‘*gratitude,’’ but not after ‘‘dne.’’ 


emphatically not losing any of their value. 
carry the right hand up over the right shoulder in pride and 
A rather quick bow con- 


triumph. Give value to ‘‘brought.’’ 
cludes this recitation, 


Give lines nine and ten 


In the 
Pause after 








TheNenYork Chicagog S¢ Louis RP 


Low Rates, Prompt Through 
Service, High Class Equip- 
ment and Personal Attention 
assuring every comfort to 
our Passengers, make this a 
favorite route between NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, BUF- 
FALO and ERIE, CLEVE- 
LAND, FINDLAY, FT. 
WAYNE, CHICAGO and 
the WEST. 


Dining Car Service Fa- 


mous for its Individual Club 
Meals at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $3.00. Also 
a la Carte. 


No excess fare on any 


Train. 


For Particulars Write 


R. E. PAYNE, GENERAL AGENT, 
291 MAIN ST., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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2 ‘t 


upon‘our maps in their proper location. 
It was fascinating work, and much was 
learned incidentally, in our search for 

ictures, of the animals and the regions 
in which they live. 
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Ungraded School Teachers’ Club 


By (Continued from page 32) 


ing neat floors and desks. At the close 
of each day I place on each desk which 
is in good order, a slip bearing the word 
‘‘Neat.’" When five of these ‘‘ Neats’’ 
have been obtained, I place upon the 


After~the maps were completed we wall by the desk of the holder of the 
wrote upon slips of paper, the names of | slips, a pretty card. Then when five of 


characteristic animals, and each pupil 
drew a slip, being careful not to let the 
others know what name he drew. Then 
began a study of the habits, home, food, 
and covering of the animals whose names 
were ‘drawn. 

We followed practically the same 
method with the plant life, also used the 
maps later in the study of the forest 
regions and in the location of minerals. 
Some, yes much, of this work was done 
outside, not because it was a requirement, 
but because it was a pleasure. We had 
access to a good library which was of un- 
told value to us in doing this work. 

Work? Yes. What did we gain? 
Much. We gained—interest, intense 
interest, many geographical facts, largely 
increased vocabulary, added power in 
description, broadened our horizon, 
attained the end sought—a clear mental 
picture of the world belts with their 
fauna and flora and last but not least had. 
as one of the class expressed it, ‘‘lots of 
fun’’ while doing it. Was it not time 
well spent? 

I. M.S. 


A Bit of Fun. 


{Keep a note-book, teachers, for such items as 
this, and share your fun with the Club. There is 
sense in the non-sense for us, for it shows us how 
careful we should be to thoroughly explain new 
words.—Pres. | 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 
Perhaps this is not just the kind of 
‘‘Helps’’ you are looking for, but I think 


these cards are secured, a picture framed 
in passe-partout is hung on the wall also 
near the desk. 
(Miss) Winifred H. Edson, 
Caneadea, N. Y. 


A Bright September. 


Other things being equal, one receives 
most good from that which he enjoys 


most. With this thought in mind I be- | 
gan my work in a little schoolhouse | 
situated in the midst of country scenes. | 
For the opening exercises the first morn- 
ing I recited the little poem entitled ‘‘I | 
Love You, Mother.’’ I then asked the | 
pupils to tell me which one of the chil- 
dren, mentioned in the poem, was the 
happiest, and why so. Of course ‘‘little | 
Fan’’ was the happy one, because she 


| 





loved her mother and was busy all day | 
long. I placed their answers on the | 
board and applied the truth of their 
statements to school work. | 
I was resolved 

To make the bright September, 

A good one to remember 
both by my pupilsand myself. The noon | 
hour of almost every pretty day was spent | 
in the autumn woods, out under the blue | 
sky. What delightful, happy hours we | 
had together and how interesting it was, | 
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birdsand plants. Nowhere had I a better 
opportunity of getting into personal touch 
with my boys and girls, for nowhere 
were they so natural as here where nature 
seemed to teach them. 

One day a bright little fellow came 
as to me with a pretty and curious 
rock. This was the beginning of our 
little museum. I was so glad to see them 
interested in collecting rocks, that I did 
not think of complaining when they 
yom more than I could dispose of. 

f activity is the mother of interest. 
I sometimes put my little ones to draw- 
ing leaves and cutting out pictures. My 
older pupils enjoy making out lists of 
questions about the lessons to ask each 
other in the recitation period. Sentence 
making, composition work, map drawing 
and other kinds of drawing, help very 
much to keep. the children active. 


Se 


t t _ Angie Anderson, 
and always is, to note the various insects, | 


Ladoga, Ind. 








it may help some one to laugh. It is 
copied from an eleven year old boy's | 
paper. 
A-byss—Without bottom. 
A-tom—Without cutting. 
Ab-rupt—Breaking away. 
Ab-use—From use. 
Ab-sorb—Suck away. 
The pan is abyss. 
| ate the bread atom. 
The kettle is abrupt. 
The stove is old abuse. 
| absorbed the cider from the cup. 
I have found this a great help in keep- 


$300 in GOLD 


FOR 


A NAME 


We are about to publish “ the best Poultry Paper in | 
America” at a popular price. Its character will be | 
such as to command national interest. To secure a | 
good name and create wide-spread interest in the new 
publication, we offer the following cash prizes. 


First Prize $200 in Gold 








Secon cé 50 “ae ae 
Third “ *.. % 
Fourth “ ae RE 


We will pay $200.00 for the name selected: $50.00, 
$35.00, #15.00 res ively for the second, third and | 
fourth best. All have an equal chance. No one in 
any way connected with our business will be allowed | 
to compete for the prizes, | 

For the information of contestants, we will say that 
the new paper will contain 48 pages, size 10 1-2 inches 
wide by 141-2 inches long. The cover will be richly 
printed in colors. 

The paper will deal with the poultry industry prin 
cipally, but Squabs, Pigeons, ve Stock, Hor- 
ticulture, etc., will receive attention, [t will be edited 
by one of the most able poultrymen in this country. 
Many of the leading specialists have been engaged ax 
contributors and the aim of the publishers will he to 
make the paper the brightest, most practical and alto- 
gether the best poultry paper ever published. It is | 
their purpose to make the numbers so interesting and 
heipful to beginners, fanciers and old hands at poultry 
raising, either men or women, whether they raise 
poultry for pleasure or profit, that the issues will 
eventually constitute a complete library of authentic, | 


invainable information. 

Prize contest closes November Ist, 1905. Write for 
free prospectus, particulars governing contest, bank | 
references, Address 


HAWKINS PUBLISHING C0., 


Box 233, Waterville, N. Y. | 
Liberal Compensation. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 














Smith fearlessly 








On Monday, October 2 Next 


the price of THE Lapigs’ HoME JouRNAaL will 
be raised to $1.25 per year. 
subscription for one year (but for no longer 
period) will be accepted at the present price of 
One Dollar ($1.00). 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


U 





Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith in 
an Entirely New Departure 


A series of powerful stories, in which Mr. 


puts his finger on some 


of the social dangers of the day that 
threaten our girls, women and young men, 
and calls a spade a spade. “I have written, 
without mitts,” says Mr. Smith. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal Enlarged — 


improved very materially—new departments—new covers in four 
colors—it’s a new JOURNAL this year. 
after October 1 we must ask more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Send a dollar now— 


ntil that date a 
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LEARN 


WHILE 
YOU 


EARN 








HIGH GRADE QUALIFICATIONS 


Are demanded in every occupation, trade and profession. Advancement 
means ability to fill a position better than the person at your side. Many 
desire to prepare for better and more lucrative positions who cannot afford 
to stop earning and devote from one to four years to preparation. This is 
not necessary because we can prepare you during the Autumn and Winter 
by means of our Courses by Mail, so that you can secure a better certificate 


and a better salary this Winter. 


Over 35,000 Students enrolled since its organization in 1889. 
Names of Courses. 


Norinal Course (26 weeks), Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks), Scien- 
tific Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Course (12 
weeks), Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 
20 weeks), Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Arithmetic Course (13 
weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 
weeks), Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks). 


Brief Description. 


The Normal Course treats of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
The Advanced Normal Course treats of Algebra Geometry , Physical Geog- 
raphy, Rhetoric, Literature, Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Psychology. 
he Scientific Course treats of General History, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Botany , Physics, Zoology, and History of Eduvation. 
The Students Course treats of the elementary parts of Arithmetic, Gram- 


mar, Geography, History, Physiology. 


Complete Information of all our Courses Given in Catalog. 
Send for it. 


Secured a Better Salary 


Since pursuing the Nor- 
mal Course my salary has 
been advanced $150 per 
year, I heartily recom- 
mend the course to others 
seeking a better educa- 
tion, I expect to take 
your Advanced Normal 
7 Course, 


7 S. M. Coustns, Pastor 
United Evangelical 
Church, Elk Lick, Pa. 








Saved 2 Years at 
College 


People often ask if cor- 
respondence pays. I took 
two Courses from the 
American Correspondence 
Normal, and they pre- 
pared me for teaching and 
saved me just two years 
in College. where I was 
able to do credible work, 
earning the commenda- 
tion of the professors. Did 
it pay? 

CHAUNCEY LIVELY, 

Claysville, Pa. 








Better Than High School 


It is with the greatest 
pleasure I recommend the 
A. C.N. to anyone desiring 
a better education. By 
taking the Normal Course 
I feel better qualified to 
take the examination for 
a second grade certificate. 
I have received more in- 
struction from the 26 
weeks’ Course by M ail, 
than I did in the same 
time spent at the High 
School. Anyone cannot 
make a better investment than by taking a 





Course from the A.C.) 
CARRIE Estes, Farmington, Mo. 


Secured a Good 
Position 


I can cheerfully recom- 
mend the American Cor- 
respondence Normal. Af- 
ter finishing a half term 
of the Normal Course I se- 
cured a good certificate 
and also a good position 
in a graded school. I hope 
that this may be the 
means of many others de- 
ciding in favor of your 
school, 

FLORENCE M. CHAMBERS, 

West View, Ohio. 








Better Than School, 


After completing the Nor- 
maland Drawing Courses 
I succeeded in obtainin: 
a Second Grade Certifi- 
cate with ease.In my opin- 
ion, anyone can obtain a 
more thorough and com- 
prehensive idea of a sub- 
ject by correspondence 
than is possible by actual 
attendance at a resident 
school or college. 
WILLIAM E. DORSON, 
Gowanda,N.Y. 








Equal to Two Years in 
High School 


The Courses I pursued 
were of as great benefit 
as two years’ High 
School work, To those 
unable to attend a Nor- 
mal, the work is invalu- 
able both as an aid in 
working for higher grade 
certificates, and in general 
broadening of the mind. 


JOSEPHINE Works, 
South Dayton, N. Y. 





See page 6 of this issue for further information. 
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BOX 1. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Parents’ Day Program. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


home scenes and childrens’ pictures. 


fathers and devoted mothers. 


welcome greeting: ‘* Honor 


Parents.’’ 


where, so He made mothers.’’ 


composition work. 
parents, 


merit, 


Recitation—‘‘The Family.’’ 

The family is like a book, 
The children are the leaves, 

The parents are the cover, that 
Protective beauty gives. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair, 
But time soon writeth memories 
And paint the pictures there. 


Love is the litile golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust ; 

Oh, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Shall scatter and be lost.—Se/ected 


Quotations—(Given by boys.) 


its Maker is a finished man. 
—Humboldt. 


And so are the greatest men. 


how noble in reason! how infinite 


God !|— Shakespeare. 


bodied possibilities of human nature. 
Thomas Cariyle. 


5. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close: 


Has earned a night’s repose. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


6. 

What words more precious do we learn 
Than those of Mother, Father, 
What hearts more precious are revered 
By loving sister, brother?—A. ZL. 


to my teacher for living well. 























Decorations may be of madonnas, beau- 
tiful and famous mothers of the world, 


The address of welcome should be 


On the board may be a few well-chosen 
mottoes as: ‘‘God could not be every- 


Let a part of the decoration of the room 
consist of the best work the children 
have done in drawing, modelling, and 


After the program is over there may 
be a little informal sociable of the 


Let the program include nothing that 
is not appropriate or has not literary 


1. The finest fruit earth holds up to 


2. The greatest truths are the simplest 


—A. W. Hare. 


3. What a piece of work isa man! 


faculties! in form and moving, how ex- | 
pres an admirable! in action, how lke | great school of the world,” said an ng: 


4. Great men are the fire-pillars in 
this dark pilgrimage of mankind; they 
stand as heavenly signs, everlasting wit- 
nesses of -what has been, prophetic tokens 
of what may still be, the revealed, em- | 


Something attempted, something done, 


. ‘‘I am indebted to my father for | 
living’’ said Alexander the Great ‘‘but 


8. Patrick Henry owed much of his 
success under difficulties to his father’s | 
encouragement. His father said, ‘‘Be | 
sure, my son, and remember that the 
| best men always make themselves.’’ 


| g. Surely that people is happy to 
| whom the noblest story in history has | 
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Entertainment 


come through father and mother, and 
by the unbroken traditions of their own 


firesides.—Senator George F. Hoar. 
Quotations—(Recited by girls.) 


2. 


The mind that ocean’s secrets knows, 
Perfumes the lily, paints the rose, 
That counts each star that shines above, 
Alone can fathom mother’s love. 
—Mrs. R. N. Turner. 


3. 
Youth fades; love droops; the leaves of 
friendship fall, 
A mother’s secret hope outlives them 
all.—O. W. Holmes. 


4. Many an eminent man in the zen- 
ith of his fame is regarded as the product 
of some party or system, but when the 
label grows dim and disappears, there 
stands out in the life the deeply graven 
name, ‘‘Mother,’’ perhaps all. unknown 
| to the crowd which applauds her son. 


5. The first act of President Garfield 
after taking the oath of office was to kiss 
his aged mother. ‘‘I owe everything | 
am dnd have,’’ he said, ‘‘to my mother.’’ 

6. ‘‘A kiss from my mother made me 
a painter,’’ said Benjamin West. 


7. 
This will a mother’s heart repay, 
If that loved band, 
Amidst life’s doubtful battle-fray, 
By grace sustained shall often say, 
Next to God’s hand, 
All of true happiness we know, 
Mother, to thy strong love we owe. 
—4d non. 


8. 
A mother is a mother still, 


| The holiest thing alive.—Coleridge. 


g. ‘‘Ifthe whole world were put into 
one scale and my mother in the other,’’ 
said Lord Langdale, ‘‘the world would 
kick the beam.’’ 














10. Lincoln said, ‘‘All that I am or 
hope to be I owe to my angel mother.’’ 


‘*?*Tis the mothers who keep the 


lish statesman. 


12. All that is good in me I owe to 
| my mother,’’ said John Quincy Adams. 
| 13. 
| Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
| Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 
gether, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
| _ Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather, 
| Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
| Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
| Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn,— 
| But only one mother the wide world 
over. 
| 14. Miss Frances E. Willard said, ‘‘I 
| thank God for my mother as for no other 
| gift of His bestowing.’’ 
Composition—Queen Louise and Her 
Son. 
Reading—Child 
Eugene Field. 


and Mother.—2y 


Songy—'‘ Home, Sweet Home. ’’School. 
Recitation— 
The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
| Shall I tell you where and when? 
| On the maps of the world you will find 
it not, 
‘*Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


| Nay, not with cannon, or battle shot, 


With sword or nobler pen ; 


| Nay, not with eloquent word, or thought, 


From mouths ofwonderful men. 








Glenn’s 
Sulphur 


Will enhance the beauty of a fine complexion 
and improve a poor one. 
Nature’s most reliable remedies, the good results 
of using are soon apparent. Sold by all druggists. 


Containing one of 





Soap 





Hill’s Hair or Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c, 














1. Towns and countries have female 
names, and are represented by females ; 
and, in truth, the mothers who ore 
: : for the future the first five years of their 
short, bright with references to a children’s lives do found cities and 
; Chorus | countries.—/ean Paul Richter. 
songs and solos may be interspersed by 
marching songs and drills. Let there be 
no long ‘‘ waits’’ between the numbers. 

In flowers or laurel leaves may be the 
to Our 
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Continued 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart 
Of women that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her pari— 
Lo! there is that battle-field ! 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave ; 


But, oh! these battles they last so long-— | 


From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on, in endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


O, ye, with banners and battle-shot, 
And soldiers to shout, and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 


Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame ! 
With splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born! 
: —Joaquin Miller. 


Tableau and Song.—Four or six boys 
and girls dress as negroes, blackened 
faces, appropriate costumes, etc., and 
sing ‘‘Old Folks at Home.’ 


Recitation—A Dinner and a Kiss. 
‘*T have brought your dinner father, ’ 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arm a kettle, 

And lifted its shining lid. 
‘*There’s not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this—’’ 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith tore off his apron 
And dined in happy mood. 
Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food ; 
While all about were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss, 
But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter’s kiss. 


While she with her kettle swinging 

Merrily trudged away, 

Stopped at the sight of a squirrel, 

Catching some wild bird’s lay ; 
And I thought how many a shadow 

Of life and fate we would miss, 

It always our frugal dinners 

Were seasoned with a kiss.—Avon. 

Composition--Queen Victoria as a 
Mother. 

Song—‘My Trundle Bed.*’ (To be 
sung by some one not a member of tlie 
school. ) 

Recitation —(Little girl with 
mother's picture.)— My Mother. 


her 


The sweetest face in all the world to me, 
Set in a frame of shining silver hair, 
With eyes whose language is fidelity: 
This is my mother. Is she not most | 
fair? ; 


Ten little heads have found their sweetest 
rest 
Upon the pillow of her loving breast: 
The world is wide; yet nowhere does it 
keep 
So safe a haven, so secure a rest. 








‘Tis counted something great to be a | 
queen, 
And bend a kingdom to a woman’s will. | 

To be a mother such as mine, I ween, 
Is something better and more noble still. | 
—Selecled. | 


| 
} 


Recitation—When Father Comes Home | 
at Night. 


The father hears pattering footsteps 
That run to open the door, 

And father sees dear mother smiling, 
As she steps across the floor ; 

The boys are all shouting a welcome, 
And sweet, laughing girls so bright, 

Have an evening kiss already 
When father comes home at night. 


And this to the father is music, 
Music so sweet and so bright, 

The merriest, cheeriest music, 
He hears it each home-coming night ; 

And his day’s hard work is forgotten 
And the long hard labor done, 

In the greeting from wife and children 
And their love for their dearest one.— 

—Helen Deane. 
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National Help in the 
> . Servant Problem 











\ \ THERE every housewife, 


no matter where she lives, 
in the United States or Canada, 
’ can come and be told how and 
; where to get a good servant, and 
.' where the servant will be helped 
to get a good place —the near- 
est approach ever reached to 
a reliable, national intelligence 
A new department, absolutely practical, 


| office. 
which begins in the September issue of 


. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar a year until October 1 next, then $1.25. 





The Woman Who 
Knows More About Needlework 
than Any Woman in America 


Will give a new five-page needlework department in every number of 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. The newest stitches and designs in every 
kind of needlework; knitting, crocheting, tatting, embroidery, drawn work, 
lace work, etc., will be given — and with stamped patterns, too, of every piece. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$1000 in Cash Given to Our Agents 


E WILL DIVIDE, October rst, 1905, $1000.00 among those who send us an aggregate of five or more subscriptions 
to World’s Events, Normal Instructor, or Primary Plans between April ist and September 15th, 


THE PRIZES WILL BE DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 
$1000.00 will be divided into as many parts as there are subscriptions taken by those participating,and each 
person’s share of the $1000 will be determined by multiplying the part thus obtained by the number of sub- 
scriptions taken by that person. 
The prizes will be given in addition to the liberal cash commissions allowed. 


The contest is open to all except Subscription and News Agencies, and publishers. Inthe case of work reported by General Agents, the 
sub-agent who secured the subscriptions, and not the General Agent, is to receive credit iu the contest 

The subscription price of PRIMARY PLANS is $1.00a year, of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR soc a year, $1.00 for three years, 
50 cents a year. 

Begin work at once and get the benefit of the closing period of this contest. 

Sample copies for agency work sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


und *VORLD's EVENTS 


Dansville, N. Y. 


‘) 

























WORKING FOR U 


farmer. He believes in turning his 


time into money. 


that the Society was a 


himself and his friends. e believed 


purchased by them 


MADE $750.00 


—_—_—_—————X——s!aaS—X—X! 
A. D. Blocher of Davison, Mich., is 


spare 
He read the advertise- 
‘ments of the Co-operative Society of the 
Nationa! Supply Ce., and was convinced 
thing for 


co-operation, and he saw that here was & 
Society which offered something tangible, 
safe and profitable, in that line. He wrote 
us and later joined the Society, became 
an active, enthusiastic worker, solicited 
his neighbors to join, distributed several 
hundred of our catalogues among them, 
and induced a great many of them to be- 
come members. His compensation for 
distributing the catalogues; the member- 
ship fees on the persons he induced to join 
the Society, and commissions on the goods 
id him the hand- 
some reward of $754.20—all done in his 





IN TWO MONTHS 


YOU CAN DO IT Too 





Ss PASTE tok ee 5 









spare time, and every member thanked 
him for ge them to join the Society. 
What Mr. did you can do. Hun- 
dreds of others—men and women—have 
done nearly as well and are doing it today. 
Write us and we will explain it all. e 
will show you just how and why you can 
do as well or better. This is the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime and will only cost you 
the effort of writing us a postal card to 
learn all about it; and it will mean very 
little work on your part to make big 
money. Besides we will show you how 
ce will profit by your membership in this 
iety every year as long as you live. 
Mr. Blocher made $754.20 in two months, 
but that was not all the benefits he re- 
.ceived—his membership made him a 
partner in a business that is saving him 
several hundred dollars every year. Write 
us a postal for full particulars. Doit now. 










in 


















A. D. BLOCHER 
Davison, Mich. 




























How .You Gan Save 


the Society and you will save from $10 to $20 
Mich., an 


save money by doingit. Members ot the 
get a special discount of 10 per cent from thells' 
through the awemy which in the course of a 
members of many hu 
from $100 to $250 a year on his supplies—all o: 
but $10 for a fully paid up, non-assessable L 


To save 10 per cent to 20 per cent on the cost of your cnpplies. join the 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co. and buy every- 
thing you need to eat, wear or use onthe farm or in the home, from 


lars you spené for merchandise. The National Suppl 

Chicago, IIL, is one of the largest mail order houses in the 
world—its prices published in plain figures in its large, 1,000 
page catalogue are as low and on many articles a great deal lowerthan 
a other mail order concern. Anybody can buy anything fromthem 
an 


ndreds of dollars. The average farmer can save 





10 to 20 Per Cent on Everything:You Buy 


Society. Can you invest $10.00 in any other way that will bring you 
even one-tenth the income that this will? Can you buy your sup- 
plies as cheaply any other way? Co-operation alone makes such a 
thing ible, Yeu have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
becoming a member. If you join the Co-o tive Society of the 
National Supply Co., and your savings in discounts on pur- 
chases should not amount to 810 during the year and you wish to with- 
draw, we will redeem your Membership Certificate by Paying you back 
the difference between the amount of the discounts you have received 
and the 810 ae fee, ether with 6 per cent interest on the 
amount so paid . Isn’t this a fair offer, and doesn’t it take awa, 

aliriskfromyou? Noother to foinand society ever made such a broa 






hundred dol- 
., of Lansing, 


on eve 









perative Society 
t on everything they buy 
year means a saving to 






offer before. We invite to join and we make it easy and absolutely 
safe for you to doso. rite y for particulars and full explanation 
of how this Society is able to make these extraordinary offers, 





man investment of 
ife Membership in this 

















This National Jamp-Seat Buggy |s actua 
cannot duplicate it for less anywhere else. It 
passengers, made of — hickory, and is fu 
particular—quickly c 


arrangement ever invented. It is very simple, 
instantly change this rig from a two-seated bu 


inch, dust-proof, and cemented to 
wheel and double perch reach. Oil-tempered, 
enough tocarry four passengers. Body—wh 


and 28inches wide. Oushions—green clot 
leather. Painting—body black with dark gr 
high-grade finish. 


How We Can Sell this $47.50 Jump-Seat Buggy for $34.20 


} i SWI 
» Here is a clear saving of $3.80 to poston who are N LL \ 


anged from a single to a double seat without 
removing any parts. This is acknowledged to be the most convenient 


light market wagon—just what every farmer needs. 
hickory, Sarven or shell band, 1x4 inch steel tire. Gear—Axle, 1 
ickory wood, rear king bolt, fifth 


strongly ironed throughout, and full length body loops 60 inches long 
h, whipcord or imitation 


Vd are only able to make this remarkable offer by 





FREIGHT PAID 3 
Furnished with Shafts, Car- y] i) = = 
pets, Storm Apron, Wrench, : Mit | 
Me Eee A eee 
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members of the Co-operative Society. This is but 
one item of many, but it shows what @ membershi 
in this Society is worth to you in dollars saved, 


lly worth 847.50 and ee taking the entire output of the factory, and saving all middlemen’s 
is built for two or four | profits—co-operation in this lety cuts out all needless expenses and 
lly warranted in evéry rofits between the factory and the member. Send us an order fora 

ettone) aap Sas Buggy at once—838.00 ischeap for it. To make 
the bargain still better, send for an Application Blank, join the So. 















making it possible to | ciety, and save $3.80 extra — 
ggzy toa really desirable | this extra saving will 
Wheels are all 





more bape one-third the mem- 







elliptic springs, strong 


ciety without it costing them 
ite wood and hickory, 


a cent—the savings on their 
purchases paying the full fee 
and often leaving them a nice 
rofit besides. e solicit you 
join the Society now. 








een gear, narrow stri 





















every page 


[xan Pact FREE 


ine co-operation. It shows how this Society, 








join the Society and help us to exten 
make good money in your spare time, or if 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





" We want every family in the United States to have one of our large, 
handsome 1,000-page catalogues. It is the greatest Buyers’ Guide 
ever published. f 


anywhere else. 
on “‘Co-operation”—it's a treatise on the practical workings of genu- 


trusts and combines, and how its members are improving their conditions through the force of co-o 
eration. The Society is willing to pay well to have the catalogue placed in the hands of men who wi 
still further the influence of our co-operation. If you want to 


catalogue—we’ll send it free—and we'll tell you how A. D. Blocher made 
how you can do the same or better. Write today for the information, and begin the work at once. 









s illustrated with thousands of beautiful cuts; 
is brimming full of genuine bargains not to be found 
We also want you to read the article in the catalocue 





composed of farmers all over the country, is fighting 








ou can devote your whole time to the work, write us for 
$754.20 in two months, and 







OF THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
GHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












FREE. PATTERNS 


of this stylish waist and Gracia skirt by 
return mail FREE, or if you prefer, we 
1 send coupons good for a selection 
atany time of two patterns from 






our 
o@ which are delineators of the very 
a latest fashions and patterns. This 
is a special 60 day offer made to 
la:lies sending us 15 cents for one 
your's subscription to our 

y Fashion Reports, Subscribe at 
once as this offer is limited. 
State whether you want the patterns at 

Gq the coupons for future selection. Send size of 
Ja weist band and bust measure. Newell Pattern 
Co,, Dept. R, 114 Sth Ave., New York, 


NTS “s\ the big Holiday Orders Cut- 
EARLY AGE price Christmas books. 50c bk. 
12kge; $1 book 25c $1.50 book, 50c; $2.50 book, 75c; Credit 
given. Out free Ferguson Co, 8467 Fifth, Cincinnati O. 








NEAT LEATHER CARD CASE, with 50 
visiting cards 50c; cards alone, Jue, 
J. W. McKinzix, 49 West Buffalo St., Girard, Kans. 





Solid Gold “Handy” or Ribbon Pin 


This Solid Gold 


_-— _— Pin set with a 
" ee ee -_ 
aso. aul Pearl, sent to any 


address on receipt of goc. Full purchase price re- 


$200 EVERY MONTH Be Sec. 
redearale OUTFIT FREE vest vcec ox 


D 5243, Dayton, Obic, 


100 WEDDING INVITATIONS $9.50 








funded if not satisfactory. Send to-day for Cata- 

log E. illustrating Pins, Rings and other wares in In Se a 

Gold and Silver. Samples cheerfully mai . z 
WwW. D, JACOBUS, H. WALTON ENGRAVING CO 


706 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


610 Euclid Ave., . - Elmira, N. Y. 


$25,000 made from halfan acre, 
GINSENG Easily grown in garden or farm 
Roots and seeds for sale. Send 


4c for postage aed get booklet B. J. telling all about it. 
Mc Dowell Ginseng Garden, oplin, Mo. 


Weddin ied 








Cash for Your Real 
Estate or Business 


I can sell your farm, home 
or business for cash no matter 
where located. Send descrip- 
tion and and learn how. 


Write t le 
FRANK P.CLEVELAND 
I Retate Ex 





Invitati A 





CHICAGO, 
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Continued 


Reading—‘‘An Order for a Picture.’’ 
(Found in poems by Alice Cary.) 

Composition—‘‘Cornelia and Her Jew- 
els.’’ 

Part Recitation—Selection from the 
‘*Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’—By Robert 


Burns. 


Tableau and Song—Little girl rocking 
her doll in a cradle singing a lullaby 
song as ‘‘Hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber.’ , 


Recitation—The ‘‘Goodest’’ Mother. 


Evening was falling cold and dark, 
And people hurried along the way, 

As if they were longing soon to mark 
Their own home candle’s cheering ray. 


Before me toiled in the whirling wind, 
A woman with bundles greatand small, 

And after her, tugged, a step behind 
The bundle she loved the best of all. 


A dear little roliy-poly boy, 
With rosy cheeks and a jacket blue, 
Laughing and chattering, full of joy, 
And here’s what he said—I tell you true. 


‘*You’re the goodest mother that ever was,” 
A voice as clear as a forest bird's; 
And I’m sure the glad young heart had 
cause 
To utter the sweet of the lovely words. 


Perhaps the woman had worked all day 
Washing or scrubbing; perhaps she 
sewed ; 
I knew by her weary footfall’s way 
That life for her was an uphill road. 


But here was a comfort, children, dear ; 
Think what a comfort you might give 
To the very best friend you can have here, 
The mother dear in whose house you 

live. 


If once in a while you'd stop and say, 
In task or play, for a moment’s pause, 
And tell her, ina sweet and winning way, 
‘*You’re the goodest mother that ever 
was.’’—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Reading—'‘ The Father’s Return. ’’—Ay 
Adam Mickiewiez. 


This may be found in ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Poland,’’ also in ‘‘ Library of 
the World’s Best Literature,’’ Vol. XVII, 
page 10,000. 


Recitation—My Father’s Advice. 


I'd like to grow up like my father, 
And be a wise man, good and great, 

I'd like to be asked too, like him sir, 
To direct the affairs of the state. 


And so I once asked of my father, 
How I could be such a great man, 
He said, ‘‘ Little son, ‘tis to do sir, 
In all things the best that you can.”’ 


Recitation—Love Service. 

A mother was languid and weary, 
Fom service and long; 

In form she was frail as a flower, 
And only in will was she strong. 


As she longed for relief from her burdens, 
Her brave little boy standing near, 

Caught the sigh she intended to smother, 
And discovered the unbidden tear. 


‘ ’ 


‘Let me help you,’’ he cried, ‘‘dearest 
mother, 
Oh, pray, let me do all the work, 
I'll go through it ever so quickly, 


And promise I nothing will shirk.’’ 


No look of impatience was given, 
No word of fault-finding expressed, 
His blunders were all disregarded, 
Because he was doing his best. 


Thus God, our kind, patient father, 
Accepts our poor service of love, 
And looks on his weak, erring children 
With compassionate smiles from above. 
—Elizabeth O. Donnelly. 


HAD FOR CORNS COTES 


all fire and soreness. Effects permanent cure. 
Draws out corn and heals foot as before corn torm- 
ed, Send 2 cents for 18 pads, booklet and samples 
of Salve and Cream. 

A. X. HAD MFG, CO., 
Box. 257, Yonkers, N.Y. 























two sets of envelopes, #2.50, 100 
URAVING CO., 


te rt, 
1580 Adams Express Building, 
Philadelphia, Pu TLL. 


100 in script lettering, including 
Visiting cards, 0c. Write for samples 
s. Orr EA 926 Chestaat St, 
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Answers To Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 


for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
num received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem, secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Note:—Received from Pattonsburg, 
Mo., problem for solution with ten cents 
in stamps but no name of sender. Solu- 
tion will be returned on receipt of name 
and present address. 

1. What was the name of the Captain of the 
Dutch trading vessel that brought the negro 
slaves to Jamestown in 1619? 2. In what way 
did Gen. Braddock meet his death? Some claim 
by a brother officer and some claim he was 
killed by the Indians. Which is correct ?—A. M. 
Hiram, Pa. 

(1.) The name of the vessel and the 
name of its captain ‘‘have been lost 
beyond recovery.’’ (From ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Slave Trade,’’ by John R. Spears). 
(2.) As stated in Harpers Encyclopedia 
of United States History :—‘‘Competent 
testimony seems to prove that he was shot 
by Thomas Faucett, one of the provincial 
soldiers,’’ under plea of self preservation. 
‘* Braddock, who had spurned the advice 
of Washington about the method of fight- 
ing Indians, had issued a positive order 
that none of the English should protect 
themselves behind trees as the French 
and Indiansdid.’’ Faucett’s brother hav- 
ing disobeyed this order, Braddock 
‘‘struck him to the earth with his 
sword.’’ Seeing his brother fall, Thomas 
Faucett then shot Braddock in the back. 
(Although the above facts are not given 
in any other of the various accounts of 
Braddock’s defeat thus far consulted, yet 
they do not disagree with the circum- 
stances as generally related.) 

What were the last words of Commodore 
Perry ?—Subscriber, Vernon, N. J. 

This question probably refers to the 
famous dispatch sent to General Harrison 
by Captain Oliver H. Perry after his 
victory on Lake Erie, September, 1813: 
—‘‘We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.”’ 

Please state how many treaties we have had in 
the United States, and what war each closed. 
Have there been four treaties of Paris?—A sub- 
scriber, Ibex, Ky. 

Over one hundred treaties with different 
nations, on commerce, navigation, 
boundaries, extradition, etc. The treaties 
of peace have been with Great Britain 


(at Paris, 1783) after the Revolution and | 


(at Ghent, December, 1814) after War of 
1812; with Algiers and Mexico, after 
wars with those countries; with Spain 
(at Paris, December, 1898) after Spanish- 
American war. There have been other 
treaties of Paris, as in 1763, between 
France and England, and the treaty of 
alliance and friendship between the 
United States and France in 1778. 

1. What is putting a naval vessel into commis- 
sion? 2. When and where is “Old King Cole” 
supposed to have reigned? 3. Wasthe “Old Man 
of the Mountains’ a historical character? 4. 
What is the process of stereotyping? Subscriber, 
Insko, Ky. 


(1.) When a ship is transferred from | 


the navy-yard authorities to the command 
of the officer ordered in charge, thie 
ensign and pendant are hoisted, and the 
ship is then said to be ‘‘in commission. ’’ 
(2.) In Britain, one of the legendary 


kings of the 3rd century, said to have | 


taken Camulodunum from the Romans 
and named it after himself, Colchester. 
According to some of the old chroniclers, 
he was the father of the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine. (3.) jHassan- 





| 1000+10; 











ben-Sabah, the Sheik Al Jebal, founder 
of the ‘‘Assassins,’’ a band of Carpath- 
ians, was so called because he made Mt. 
Lebanon his stronghold. (4.) A process 
by which the composed types of a page 
are founded in one piece, to preserve 
composition, cheapen cost, and save wear 
of type. 


1. “’Tis the place,and all around it, as of old 

the curlews call, ’ 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying 
over Locksley Hall.” 


In the above lines, what does “flying” relate to? 
This sentence was given me to parse by a teach- 
er who said he found it most puzzling. Does it 
mean that the “gleams”? are dreary. or the 
“moorland gleams’? 2. Explain in full the 
systems of scales, binary, ternary, etc. How can 
Iolo in binary scale correspond to 10 decimal 
scale ?—A subscriber, Gough, S. C. 

(1.) It is the curlews that are flying, 
but grammatically ‘‘flying’’ relates to 
‘*gleams,’’ a noun in apposition with 
‘‘curlews.’’ ‘‘Dreary gleams'’ is a 
descriptive term applied to the curlews, 
the whole of the second line being a 
metaphor characterizing these birds. (2.) 
Explained in many arithmetics, Milne’s 
Standard and Brooks’s Higher, for 
example. In the decimal scale, 1010 
consists of 1 unit of the 2nd order, or 10, 
and 1 unit of the 4th order, or 1ooo= 
in the binary scale, which 
increases or decreases by two, IoIo con- 
sists of 1 unit of the 2nd order, or 2, and 
I unit of the 4th order, or 8=8+2=10. 


Some people wish to know what this 


| means :—‘I have found——Tablets of immediate 


and permanent benefit, and I can strongly rec- 
commend them to sufferers from dyspepsia and 
indigestion under any of their protean forms,” 
To what does “protean forms’’ apply? To the 
disease or to the tablets? J. V. D. F. 

Gramunatically, from its position in the 
sentence, and also logically, because of 
the variety of forms under which dys- 
pepsia or indigestion may appear, it 
applies to the disease. ‘‘Protean’’ 
from Protrus, the sea god who had power 
of changing his form. 


is 


1. What is the meaning of Rio as used in the 
following names: Rio Negro, Rio dela Plata 
and Rio de Janeiro? 2. How does the location 
of the equator depend upon the rotation of the 
earth? 3. Whatis the cause of sinking coasts? 
of rising coasts? 4. Which cools more rapidly, 
land or water, and why? Which of the two 
heats more rapidly and why? 5. What is the 
cause of rockfolds? 6. How does evaporation 
effect the purity of water? 7. What is a conti- 
nental divide and how are. we to locate itona 
map? 8. Why does rainfail result when the 
vapor-bearing winds are forced to rise over high- 
lands ?—Subscriber and Teacher. 

(1.) It means river. (2.) Asthe poles 
are the extremities of the imaginary axis 
about which the earth rotates, and as the 
equator represents the midway distance 
between the poles, its location necessarily 
depends upon the poles, and that of the 
poles upon the earth’s rotation. (3.) 
Change in the strata cf the earth's sur- 
face, from unequal pressure, shrinkage, 
volcanic action, or other causes, (4.) 
Owing to its greater density, land is more 
quickly heated by the sun than water, 
and it also cools more quickly. (5.) 
As shrinkage in the skin of a withered 
apple produces folds, ridges and depress- 
ions, so shrinkage in the crust of the 
earth when cooling produced rockfolds, 


mountains, valleys, etc. (6.) Evapora- | 
tion lessens the bulk of water and cone | 


sequently its purity, since impurities 
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To the Women of America 


Ask us and we will mail, without charge, @ liberal sample of Milkweed 
Cream and a book on beauty. Mention the name of your druggist and we 
will also send an individual tooth-brush holder, Sree. 


Milkweed Cream 


has been on the market and on the toilet tables of some of 
America’s most beautiful women for sixteen years. It is 
not an experiment. 

Continued use will 
and the glow of health to the skin. Milkweed Cream gets 
at the very roots of all skin imperfections and removes facial 
blemishes by feeding the impoverished skin through the 
pores. It is not greasy. 


Improves Bad Complexionst 

Preserves Good Complexions 

Milkweed Cream nourishes the skin and tissues and gives 
plump, rounded cheeks and firm healthy flesh. 
Druggists at 50c a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


F. F. INGRAM & CO.. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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JAMES V. WASHBURNE 





Washburne’s Patent 


66 K 99 Paper 
ei\e Fasteners. 

The “O. K.” Paper Fastener is the only fastener 

which, when attached, stays attached, yet is detachable with- 


out injury to the paper or the Fastener, and is easy to ap- 


e 
s ready for use and require no machine for putting 
them on or taking them off, and they 
always work. 

Put up in brass boxes of 100 Past- 
eners each, ten boxes to a carton. 
Price 20 cents a box; $1.50 


Tr 1000, Made in 3 sizes. 
At all stationers or from the 
Manufacturer, postage or ex- 
press prepaid. Sample box, 
assorted, 10 cents, 


Itlustrated Booklet Free. 
9267 E. Genesee St., Syracuse,N.Y. 








12 PRIZES FREE 


We will give away $10,000 
worth of premiums for selling 
Prof. Hoff’s One Night Corn and Bun- 
fon Cure. Sells like hot cakes, 

uick and permanent cure in 12 hours, 
Send for dozen boxesand Premium List, 
Nomoney in advance—we trust you and 
take back all unsold packages. A pre- 
mium forevery package sold. No work 


HOFF DRUG.CO. 
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TETTER and all Itching 


| E Skin Torture CURED 
CZeMAa free 
Hale Chemic. Co., Kirksville, M0, a-ansssssmsesmeees 





Summer with its many social 


Method Money Raising. 
o Investment. 


ur wor 


No Risk. 


OD COMPANY, 


URCH MONEY 


gatherings is the best time for New 


Send No Money. 

If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church pur- 
pose, send us the photographs of your church and your pastor, and 
we will reproduce them, together, in carbon photography, on 200 
satin finished aluminum pin trays, and send trays to you express 
fully prepaid. Everybody wants this exqisite souvenir of church 
and pastor, and your members quickly sell them at 25c each. You 
keep $90 for your profits and send us $2 
*. Send photosraphe (any size) and names to-day, SEND NO 

oO ers will sell all the souvenirs in ten days, as hun- 


dreds of others have, and you can send us our money at any time 
withina month. Write and loarn success of others 


NEW METH 


in full payment for the 200 


Money-ratsing Plan 
Sor Church Workers 
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Free Sample Tray on Request, 


) 5543 S. Park Ave., Chicago. 















aby flag ever made. 
United States Gove 


Write to-day. 


BLUINE MANUFACTURIMG CO., 255 Mill St., Concord Junction, Mass. 











beautiful United States flag, 8 feet long by 5 feet wide, made o 
ing, the stripes sewed together, and with the 45 stars sewed on hoth sides of the blue field. 
This flag is made to stand service out-of-doors with proper care. It will 
not fade, the colors will not run and it will stand the wear and tear of the gales as long as 
The methods used in the manufacture are identical with those used for the 
rnment; and it is only by ordering hundreds of these flags at a time that we are 
able to make you this offer. Ask to-day for ten pupils tosell only six packagesof BLUINE for the 
honor of being one of the few to give a new flag to the school. We trust you with the BLUINE, 
We are the old reliable firm who have given away over 2,500,000 premiums in the last nine years. 
To pay the teacher for her trouble we will give her a handsome waich for her desk in school. We 
guarantee satisfaction, 


Address: 






FLAG 


TEACHERS vend to us for 60 packages of 
BLUINE for your pupils to sell at 10 cents a 
package. Collect the money received from the 
sale return it to us and we will at once send you, 
absolutely free, all oo charges prepaid, this 

red, white and blue bunt- 


SCHOOL FREE 
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Book of Styles 


Over 1250 Illustrations 

Our Handsomely Illustrated Catalog, “The Ganette,”” ac- 

» describes Sete. uoter on very newest 

in Ladies’, M ‘and "s Skirts, Petti- 

conts, Purs, Millinery, Shoes , Ui , Corsets, Belts, 

Gloves, Neckwear, Toilet Articles, ete., in faot, that a wo- 

mao uses or wears. We guarantee « Saving on Every Purchase, 
This LADIES’ SKIRT 
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made for these One 
ladies’ skirts of 
grade of long fiber, new of our 
wool, woven close 
compact, combining a Special 
ness. ande! ici- 
ts. to hang Values 
evenly, and not sag, in a 
thoroughly shrunken be- . 
f Ladies 
Thie $4.95 Guaran- kin 
teed Pure Woot Chevict Walk 4 
Hkirt, is the very newest Skirt 
Fall Style of the Catalog 
pleated skirt, and would oe “0 De 
in stores at skirts, foo 
7.95. Has twenty-one ey spypen 
gores; each gore strap ble skirt 
seamed to the knee. and up to $12.50 for 
from there down ‘an elegant silk 
side pleats ; each 
gore is set off with V 
shaped straps of 


taffeta 
silk, ornamented with silk 
braid; all inside seams 
ore bound. Perfect fitting 
sod man-tailored througb- 


“In ordering. state 
erler wanted and 
give waist ané 
bip measure 
meatealso length 
in front 

Send Only 
25 Cenis, In ordering, you need not send the full price unless you de- 
sire. Send only 45 cente with which we will prepay the express charges. 
When you examine the skirt and find it is just as described and the best 
and most stylish garment for the price you ever saw. pay the express 
agent. If not fully up to your expectations, send it beck at our expense. 


TODD-SMITH & CO. 
EVERYTHING POR WOMEN 
68-100 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





thus become greater in proportion. (7.) 
High land between the main river systems. 
It may be located on a map by finding 
the region between the headwaters of 
rivers flowing in opposite directions, as 
into the Atlantic and Pacific. (8.) The 
cold air of the highlands condenses the 
vapor. 

Selected from several Correspondents :— 

1, What part of speech is “light” in the sen- 
tence, “Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom,” and how is it used? 2. What date is 
called the close of the Civil War? Is it Lee’s 
surrender. April 9, 1865, or Johnston’s surrender, 
April 26, 1865. 3. Which is correct :—“I thought 
it to be him” or “I thought it to be he?’ Kindly 
give reason for answer. 4. Should “into” always 
be used in preference to ‘‘in.” to denote passage 
from one medium into another? I do not un- 
derstand its use in many places in print. 

Itis a noun, naming that which is 
personified and addressed, and is used 
independently in the nominative case. 
(2.) The surrender of General Lee was 
practically the end of the war. (3.) The 
verb ‘‘be’’ has the same case after it as 
before it. Therefore ‘‘I thought it to be 
him’’ is correct; so is ‘‘I thought it was 
|he.’’? In the example ‘‘I thorght it to 
| be he,’’ ‘‘it’? has objective case and 
consequently ‘‘he,’’ in the nominative, 
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$1 Down «$1 per Month 


for 3 mos. total ) Buys a 
one “ a et) Rare 5 

Filled Ring a like cut. Warranted 
for five years. + Relic! 










* Ruby. which have defied experts 
a Pham ring for dies at the same 

Write us as to your responsibility, en 
close only $1 CO and we will send you your 
cholee of above rings—we trust you. If, 







upon 
fied, return it to us, and your money will be refunded without a question. 
SEND $1.00 TODAY, while thie special offer ber we trust 
you te make your month)y peym: gui ie may tie 
EpW SRD STANDISH & CO, Dept. 27, 604 Warner Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 
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ed to you on the monthly 
A handsome 2c 
NEEDLES Book, containing 115 asso 
ueedies. most useful sizes, neatly | 
stuck on vioth, for 8 two-cent stam Order quick. 
The Rogers Co., 
20 E. Gay Street, 









1 was belpiess and bed-ridden for years from a double 
ruptere. No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die 
ff not operated upon. I fooled them all and cured myself 


a simple discovery. 1 will send the core free by mail 
if you write for it. It cared me and has since cu 
sands. Itwillcureyou. Write today. © Leet W.A. 
Cei Box 1007, Watertewn, N. 








LA Di ES Our Catalogue is Just what 
you need, 
to be without it. Write us at once 
and we wiil mail it to you absolutely 
American Sanitarium, Pilsen Station, Ch , Mm, 





Fat people can be quickly reduced te 
formal by our guaranteed Home treat. 
ment, No charge to it. Will ree 
duce your wei 5 
week without dicting 
Perfectly harmless, no wrinkles or di 
comfort, Don't oy! —_ a Fret | 

prove at our own expense tite today for Free 
pak ad and Tansee book on Obesity, Costs you nothi 
Address Dr, Bromicy Co., Dept. 15g - 243 Broadway, New ¥ 
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Sample Needle 
rted 


No lady can afford | 


| ancient boundary. 


| taria,’ 
city over which Sancho Panza 


| ‘*e’’ and accent on first syllable. 


Columbus, Ohio. | 


republic in the world ?—A subscriber, Bellwood, 
| N. J. 


| is incorrect. (4.) It should be so used, 
and should follow verbs expressing 
| motion. In some of its meanings, ‘‘in’’ 


is equivalent to ‘‘into’’; as, ‘‘to put 
| seed in the ground,’’ ‘‘to fall in love,’ 
‘*to put our trust in Providence.’’ 

1, What is the largest city in the world? 2. 
Why Are light clothes warmer in winter and 
cooler insummer? 3. Was the year I900 a leap 
year and why ?—E. M. H., New Hampshire. 

1.) London ; population 4,536,541 (in- 
cluding metropolitan and city’police dis- 


Please tell me where I am wrong in my reason- 
‘ing in regard to using adjectives or adverbs after 
averb. Ifthe verb is incomplete, an adjective 
ft a noun Should be-used to complete it. If the 
‘verb is complete an adverb may be used. Then 
in the sentences, 
“The river rose highly and did great damage,” 
the verbs are complete but the adverbs used are 
not correct. Are they ?—A Reade, Liberty, Pa. 


sentences is not the manner of the eggs’ 
boiling 
condition to which the eggs are 


river rose. 
the adverb 
great altitude,’’ in the other. The mean- 


ing is, ‘‘I like eggs boiled (so that they 
of the verb understood. 


“I like eggs boiled softly,” |: 


Your reasoning should apply also to the 
meaning intended, which in these two 


or of the river’s rising, but the 
reduced 
by boiling, and the extent to which the 
Therefore the adverbs of 
manner are wrong, and should be changed 
to the adjective ‘‘soft,’’ in one case, and 
**high,”’ which means “to a 


are) soft, ”’ and ‘‘soft’’ is a complement 





CURE YOUR OWN KIDNEY 


and Bladder Discases at Home at a Small 
Cost.—One Who Did It Gladly 
Tells You How. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock (Clothing Dealer), East 
Hampton, Conn., wishes us to tell our readers 
who are suffering from any kidney or bladder 
diseases, that if they will send their address to 
him, he will, without any charge whatsoever, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he so suc- 
cessfully used. 

Knowing, as he so well does, the failure of 
almost every other treatment in stubborn cases, 
he feels that he ought to place in the hands of 
every suffering man and woman this simple, 
inexpensive and withal positive means of restor- 
ing themselves to health. 

Our advice is to take advantage of this 
most generous Offer while you can do so without 


MY NEW STOMACH 


Philosophy proves a cure for stomach troubles, 
headaches, nervousness, mal-nutrition, etc. 

No use to waste time on patent medicines, 
stomach washing, or pepsins. They never cure. 
The New Philosophy boo 2 os — guide to 








| tricts, 6,581,372). (2.) The light color 
| makes them poor conductors of heat to or 
| from thebody. Benjamin Franklin tested 
this principle by placing a black and a | 
| white cloth on snow in the sunshine and 
| finding it melt more quickly under the 
black than the white. (3.) It was not. 
| When the Calendar was reformed in 1582, 
| it was ordained that the hundredth years 
should not be made leap years, excepting | 
every fourth hundredth beginning with 
the year 2000. 


1. If there are only forty-five states in the 
Union, kindly explain why we have forty-eight 
stars in the flag. 2. Give pronunciation and 

| meaning of Exzema.—A subscriber. 

(1.) The official flag of the United States 

has but forty-five stars; any other num- 
ber is unauthorized. (2.) The word is 
eee not ‘‘exzema’’ (pronounced 
| ek-ze-ma, with accent on first syllable.) 
| It is the name of an inflammation of the | 
| skin attended more or less with eruption. | 








1. What is the correct sound of ‘‘a” in the 
| words ‘‘fast,” “‘mast,’”’ “basket,” etc.? 2..How 
is the last name of Lieut. R. E. Peary pronounc- | 
| ed? Subscriber, Presque Isle, Me. 
(1. ) Itis intermediate between ‘‘a’’ 
in ‘ ‘arm’? and ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘at’’. (2.) Pro- 
nounced Speney”, ’* with long sound of | 


1. Where are the Falls of Tequendama? 2. 
Where is Resina? 3. What are the Devil's 
Arrows? 4. What is tufa? 5. Where is Tuch- 
cape Rock? 6. For what is Barataria Bay noted? 
7. What is Paleontology? 8. What is the oldest 


(1.) Near Bogota, Colombia, South | 
America. (2.) A town in Italy, at foot 
of Mt. Vesuvius, built over the ruins of 
Herculaneum. (3.) Three remarkable 
Druid stones near Boroughbridge, York- | 
shire, England, probably marking some | 
(4.) Tufa is trap- 
rock, a friable volcanic stone. (5.) 
Twelve miles from land in the Gernian | 
ocean. (6.) It was the scene of Jean | 
Lafitte’ s smuggling operations. ‘‘ Bara- | 
in literature, means the island 
(in **Don | 
| Quixote’’) was appointed governor. (7.) | 
Paleontology relates to old or extinct | 
life; hence it is the history of fossils. | 
‘8.) The oldest, as well as smallest, re- 


\ public is San Marino in Italy. j 





Health, mailed free to suffere: dress 


DR, A. H. SWINBURNE, Specialist, 


| 25 W. 36th St., (Suite E)., New York City, N. Y. 
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Hair-on Face, Neck and Arms 
‘PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
_. Dr. Stryker’s [Magic Powder, 


> wit not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
surface smooth as velvet. Easily applied. ee 
and $1.00 per bottle. Samples 25 cents. r.N. 1, 
STRYKER, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, N.Y City: 


The “PURITAN MAID” Pillow fia — 


ne can make them. Sample silk ar 
nt 5 colors and full particulars 4c. M. C, 
Rogers & Uo., 1126 Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 





SnX, 


THREE DOLLARS a day sure, Without a 
doubt a great opportunity. For particulars see 
last page of this paper. 











YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE 


Send us two yearly subscriptions 
to Normal Instructor with $1.00 to 
pay for them and your own sub- 
scription will be entered for one 
year, or if already a subscriber 
your subscription will be creit- 
ed a full year from date to which 
it is now paid. 

subscribers 
Why don’t 


Thousands of our 
do this every vVear. 


you? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


To remove hair use a Dissol- 
ver, or. | better yet,a razor, 
Roth re theceme effect. 
TO K hair use 
CAPILLACIDE 
Kills by absorption with- 
out injury to the skin. 
home troateent. Ful 
scaled, nformetion free, 
OGRAM CO. 


1084 a Peart St. New York. 


DIVIDEND 


FAZING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMEL- 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making 
possible LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, 
isted or unlisted, our s i ty. Booklets giving 
full information mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


Are You Fat ? 


Kellogg’s Obesity Food Will Reduce Your 
Weight to Normal, Free You From 
Suffering and Turn Your Fat 
Into Muscle. 


| It Has Done This for Many Others Who Testify to its Efficacy 
Trial Package Free. 














Don’t be fat. It is an abnormal! and diseased 
condition of the body. Nutriment that should 
have built up bone and muscle for you has made 
fat instead. 

Excess fat is attended by many dangers. The 
heart, stomach, liver and kidneys become seri- 





The Above Dlustration Shows the Remarkable 
of This Wonderful Obesity Food—What it Has 
Done for Others it Will Do for You. 
ously affected; breathing is made difficult and 
often, though seemingly well, the fat person is 
in grave danger. 

Don’t starve yourself. You will only become 
weakened and aggravate your condition without 
losing flesh. 

‘There is a sure way and asafe way. Hundreds 

of reputable prope testify to what Kellogg’s 

Obesity Food has done for them. It has turned 

their fat into muscle. They submit their photo- 

grap phs as corroborative evidence. Can you 

oubt such proof? 

Don’t be fat. Write to me to-day and I will 

send you free, a trial package, postpaid, in plain 

wrapper. 

| One happy woman, Mrs. Mary Smith, 275 Shel- 

don St., Grand Rapids, Mich., says: 

| “My Dear Mr. Kellogg : 

“Tam sending you two of my photos. They 

| will tell you better than I can how much differ- 

rent I look, and you can imagine how much 
better I feel. 


| “My doctor tells me that the effect of: the 
| remedy seems to be to strengthen and fortify 
the system before stripping it of its surplus fat. 

He was very much interested in the ‘experiment’ 
| as he called it. In fact, I do not believe I would 

have ordered it if he had not urged meto. He 

said that he had analyzed it and found it to be 
harmless, but that he didn’t believe it could do 
| what you claimed for it. 
“I weighed over two hundred pounds, which, 

for a woman of my height, is very fat. Now I 
| weigh 135, am plump and well formed, and I fee! 
| good all day long and sleep so restfully at night. 

“T shall always thank you for what you have 
| done for me, and I will be glad to have you refer 
me to any of your patients,” 

Send your name and address—no money—to- 
| day to F. J. Kellogg, 1708 Kellogg Bldg., Battle 
| Creek, Mich., and receive the trial package in 
| plain wrapper free by mail. 
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They asked the children of the school, 


September 1905 


Pieces to Speak © 


Selected by Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Home and School come very close together in the opening days of the new school year. 
Invite the parents to come in and see the real work of the school. 
Take 4 few minutes for the recitation of a few Home Poems and the singing of appropriate songs. 


with this thought in mind. 


of Additional 


Poems. 


‘‘If Mother Would Listen to Me,’’ 
Margaret Sangster in ‘‘On the Road 
Home,’’ ‘‘Pictures of Memory,’’ Alice 
Cary. found in collections of the author’s 
oems ; ‘‘ The Hush-a-Bye Lady,’’ Eugene 
Field; ‘‘Children,’’ H. W. Longfellow ; 
‘‘Some Time,’’ Eugene Field; ‘‘In the 
Air,’ Lucy Larcom; ‘‘The Sleep,’’ 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; ‘‘The 
Average Man,’’ Margaret Sangster; 
Selections from ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ (Whit- 
tier) beginning with ‘‘Clasp, Angel of 
the backward look’’ to end; ‘‘In the 
Firelight,’’ Eugene Field. 


The Home Guard. 
By Dora Isabel Smith 


There’s a little brown house in my 
mem ry tonight 
(My house—my home), 
And it stands, well defined, in the clear 
autumn light 
(My house—my home). 
The wild morning-glories climb o’er the 
rough wall, 
The soft wind sighs through the poplars 


List Home 


tall, 
And the sunset glory enshrines it all 
(My house—my home). 


There are red crown’d maples towering 
high 
(My house—my home), 
Shoulder to shoulder against the sky 
{My house—my home), 
And they signal the evening star in the 
west, 
‘‘Never fear, we are watching, now go to 
your rest,’’ 
And they’re crooning the song that I love 
the best, 
O’er my house—my home. 


And all through the night while my 
loved ones sleep 

My house—my home), 

The faithful watchers their vigil keep 
(My house—my home). 

The radiant star in the evening sky, 

The lingering breeze as it passes by, 

And the maples—so sturdy and strong 


* 
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They found a gray-haired farmer, who 
Their foolishness derided. 


**You’ve missed the island,’’ quoth he. 
**Know 
It lies upon the ledges, 
Walled in to north and east by rocks, 
And south by lilac hedges!’’ 


Still, down the road that runs between 
Time’s stream and. death’s dark high- 
land, 
We travelers roam, seeking, heartsick, 
For fair Contentment Island ! 


And miss it where it lies, close by, 
In calm and peaceful beauty, 

Bounded to north and east by love, 
And on the south by duty! 


The Busy Man. 


If you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare. 

He’s always ‘‘ putting off’’ until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work 

Forgets the art of wasting time ; 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 
He’ll find a moment, sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, : 
And fix you while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 


—Boys’ World. 
Her Life. 


She lived and labored midst the lowliest 





and high— 
O’er my house—my home. 


So I leave to their care with nevera fear, | 
My house—my home, 
And the ones that my heart doth hold | 
most dear 
(My house—my home.) 
Sweet be their rest when the shadows fall | 
’Mong the fading flowers of that vine- | 
wreathed wall, 
And the tender darkness enfold them all 
(My house—my home). 
—Ladies’ World. 


Contentment Island. 
By Eva L. Ogden 


Along the road that runs between 
The river and the highland, 

A couple roamed the other day, 
Seeking Contentment Island. 


They asked the smiling master, 
They asked the town clerk, asked his 
wife, 
And asked the village pastor. 
The children cried, ‘‘It’s far away, 
In the Pacific ocean !’’ 
The master murmured ‘‘ Yale!’’ 
A scholar’s fond devotion. 


with all 


‘‘Go home,’’ the town clerk said, ‘‘and 
find.’’ 
His eyes with love were shining. 
His wife pressed closer still the child 


Against her knee reclining. 


The pastor answered not, but raised 
His eyes to the fair speaker ; 


Then turned them wistfully upon, 
The neighboring God’s acre. 


The two roamed on till, coming where 





The ancient roads divided, 





things, 
Walked at my side, and talked, and oft 
did fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight 
brings, 

With met naught questioning if good- 
or il i 
Were’ hers; soft lullabies she crooned at 

eve, 
Like poppies’ breath, falling down | 
tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sports would | 
leave, 


To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. | 
Her life was colorless and commonplace, | 
Devoid of poetry, I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and conld not see the 
grace 
That grew through common duties; | 
now I know, 
Since she is gone from me and all her 
cares, 
I entertained an,angel unawares. 


—Zitella Cocke. 


The Choice. 


All the folks in our house had to tell | 
one day 
In which one of all the rooms they liked | 
best to stay. 
Mother chose the living room, where we | 
mostly sit; 
Sister likes the parlor nights, with her | 
big lamp lit; 
Grammy said her own room’s better’n | 
all the rest; 
Jack (he’s always studying) 
lib'ry best; 
I just love the attic, where there’s room 
to swing, 
Or roller-skate, or spin a top or play | 
’most anything ; 
But when I asked my father, 
and said that he 
Guessed he’d choose whatever 
mother chanced to be! 


—New Orleans Picayune. 
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KALAMAZOO _- 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any K azoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, that 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to $40 on every purchase, be- 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We're m: not ‘mail- 
order dealers;” we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we guarantee the high quality of our 
product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL GARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 329. 


A 

























Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality and low price and save 
from 20% to 40%. All Kalamazoos are shipped Freight Prepaid, blacked, polished and reacly for use. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 

















$30 CHURCH MONEY 


No investment. No Risk, Send No Money 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for 
any church purpose,send us the photographs of your 
church and your pastor and we will reproduce them, 
together,in carbon photography on 200satin-finish- 
ed silver-aluminum card or pin trays and send them 
to you express prepaid. Everybody wants this ex- 
quisite souvenir of church and pastor and your 
members quickly sell them at 25 cts. each. You keep 
$30 for your profit and send us $20 in full payment 
for the 200 sovenirs. Send photographs (any size) . 
par sail all yay Send no j mene os — —— (Above cut about one-third actual size.) 

will sell all the souvenirs in tendays, as hundrec : 

of others have, and you can send us our money any FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST. 
time within a Soon Fy . Write and learn success of others, 


NEAL-CLARK MANUFG. CO., No. 64A Wisner Bldg.,Rochester, N.Y. 








What are the Wedges to Wealth ? 


Our Free Book Tells 


We have a very interesting and instructive book which 
tells how people of limited means can make their spare 
dollars act as wedges to wealth. It also tells: 

(1) How fortunes are made by people who start 
with nothing. 

(2) About the great possibilities open to those who 
can invest $1 or more a month. 

(3) How to select safe investments and guard against 
uncertainties. 

(4) The two ways of making money that have made 
thousands of people wealthy. 

(5) The secrets of financial success; listed and un- 
listed stocks; dividends; re-selling, etc., etc. 

This book is not an advertisement of any investment. 
It is simply a book of general information for people who 
want to save and profitably and safely invest one dollar 
or more a month. The book may be worth thousands 
of dollars to you. We will send it to you free if you 
will simply send us a postal card, saying “‘Send me 

our — for Investors.’? Better do it now before you 
orget it. 


WELLS & CORBIN 
1810 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
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Walter Baker &Co’s 
Chocolate 










It is a perfect food,highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 

A new and handsomely 


of. 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
In Europe and America 
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Have You Worn Them? 


Not “‘celluloid’’—not “paper collars’; but made 
of fine cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen 
goods and cost of dealers, for box of ten, 25 cents 
(234 cts. each). 


No Washing or Ironing. 


When soiled, discard. By mail ten collars or 
five pairs cuffs 30c. Sample collar or pair 
cuffs for 6c. in U. S. stamps. Give size and 


ityle. 
a Reversible Collar Co., 
Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 














WE ARE SELLING 


Battery Fan Motors $1.3 to = 


Battery Table Lamps, $3.00 to 10.00 
Telephones Complete, $2.50 to i 25 
Electric Doorbells Tbe, $1, #1.2%to 1.50 


Carriage and Bicycle Lights, $2 to 6.00 
Lanterns and Pocket Lights,.%to 3. 

¥. 00 Medical Batteries 

elegraph Outfits, $1.75 to 2. 

Battery Motors T5e to 12. 

Necktie and Cap Lights, Tc 4 6. 

Dynamos and Motors $900,00 1 

Catalog free. Profits for apis 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


FOOTBALL FREE! 


BOYS, send to us for 2 
2 of Biuine 











at once send free post- 
id, a Reguietion- 
size Rugby canes, 

consisting of a 
Lee 

a & stro 
' red eater cover. Itt 
werrented to stand rough work. Send your ad- 
We trust you with the Sicine. 
We also give other athletic goods. 








(The Old Reliable Firm.) 
$18 § seem te Capi cesaty and Bobeiety 
ry hy Frames ‘i. 


SALARY WEEKLY, #sr*.rencez 

N NaTioNAL eo. apa Bernd te do demonstrating. 
PORTRAITS*::: 

Reece srottecc ol! Agate, Cote go PLE OUTFIT FREE, 


BLUINE MANUFACTURING ©0..257 Mill 8t.,Concord Junct.,Mass, 
AT iggy advertise 
120 ‘Ghestna: t Street, Phila, Pa. 
Ww. I We Medioen Ut. Cotengs 
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First Day in the Grammar |° 
Grade. 
By V. A. Bardwell. 


The first day of the fall term is a trying 
one to both new and old teachers. 

The inexperienced ones aré full of good 
plans but they find trifling difficulties of 
which they had not dreamed; the older 
teacher forgets that her new class is not 
the well trained crowd she left in June 
and at night feels a weariness she could 
not endure were it not that she had had 
the long summer's rest. 

There is a scarcity of paper and pencils; 
there are only a few pens, and never 
enough books to be of any use. The pic- 
tures may not be up, the blackboards may 
be bare or filled with old work, and the 
attractiveness of the room is found only 
in the eager faces of the children, fresh 
from the long vacation. They are ready 
today to do their best, and every mother’s 


{son of them is willing to go home and say 


he likes his new teacher. 

You may be able to spend the whole 
morning killing time, but it is a poor 
beginning. 

One of the best of ideas is to have real 
work begin the first day, and, as only 
a few children will have books, puta 

m on the board, the length and sub- 
ect to be determined by the grade. 
he ‘‘Corn Song’’ is one of the best for 

this season. 

There may be times during the year 
when it would mean a contest to get 
every youngster in the room to learna 

m, but he will go at it the first morn- 
ing with an eagerness only equalled by 
his indifference a month later. The chil- 
dren become quiet, and while this first 
fit of studying is upon them, rule a plot 
of the room, and as soon as a child can 
recite a stanza, hear him and record the 
number in his square of the plot. 

When they are very busy, take the 
time to quietly tell them about writing 
their names, ages, father’s occupations, 
and all the information of that kind you 
wish to know. Collect these and pass 
round a ruled plot of the room for each 
one to inscribe his name in his particular 
space. Before you know it, an hour will 
be gone, and it will be well to stop for 
some singing. 

When the children are new to you, 
much time may be wasted and a lot of 
disorder created by letting them try songs 
they say they know. Get from one or 
two of the little strangers a list of their 
old songs, if there is no such list pro- 
vided, and yourself announce the one to 
be sung. In order to prevent a break 
down, a bad thing for succeeding lessons, 
try thetn- on the recital of the stanzas, 
and if they can repeat three, or even two, 
successfully, they will undoubtedly take 
the song clear through and feel a genuine 
pleasure in doing something worth while. 
this time it is recess and there are 
enough songs left to try a few in the 
afternoon. 

Recess being over, take the poem for a 
subject and spend a half hour in its study; 
—what this line means, what this person 
said or meant, and what is another word 
having this same meaning. Or, take one 
stanza which no one has yet committed, 
and show the class, as a whole, how they 
may quickly learn it by writing down the 
two important words of each line, .and 
trying to repeat the line at once from 
the skeleton. Pass slips of paper and ask 
for a stanza to be copied with either pen 
or pencil. This may be dated and put 
away to be compared with the penman- 
ship of a month or two later. 

«Now that the room has been busy and 
orderly most of the morning, one could 
easily occupy the last three quarters of an 
hour in talking about the vacation time 
just passed. Tell the children somethin 
about your own pleasures, and they wi 
be telling you theirs, till the bell rings 
when you may send them home with a 
list of books and other requisites. 
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For the first half hour in the afternoon 
give some quick work in fundamental 
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Methods, Aids and Devices 


S hort articles on the following subjects are solicited for this Department : 
How I succeeded in helping a boy or girl who disliked Geograph 
taken in connection with Arithmetic, Grammar and Histo: 
ted.mss, will be made by a book certificate 
mss. from a by oom ane ef unusually attractive books. 
is department to Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, Editor of 
Normal Instructor, University Building, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 





y, to become interested in it. 


allowing e holder to select 


rations. Dictate an example, allow 
plenty -of time for figuring, and call] for 
everyone who has an answer to stand. 
All pupils who remain sitting should 
mark their unfinished work wrong ; then 
have correct answer given. 

Walk among the seats, and glance at all 
while dictating the next; and be sure to 
collect all answers at the close, comment- 
ing on the neatness. Have the exercise 
followed by board work, using the same 
problems. 

Try a drawing lesson. Take a leaf 
from a bunch you gathered at noon, and 
have quick sketches made in outline of 
the leaf, vertical, horizontal and entiae- 
Then, give a simple spray to be carefully 
worked at on the other side of the pa 

It is now recess, and the rest of your 
day may be filled by a spelling lesson 
from the poem on the board, more recit- 
ing of stanzas, or more songs. Thus, the 
first day may be passed witlr profit, though 
the regular lessons cannot be given 
through lack of books. 

This program may admit of much 
criticism, but the idea is to prevent the 
bad habit of killiug time, or putting off 
work on the first day. Too many teachers 
have a lot of written papers, which are 
hard to mark the first week, and it isa 
shame to have a child spread himself all 
over a page and a half about his happy | 2 
vacation and then to be so inconsiderate 
as to hurt even the feelings of the waste- 
basket by throwing it aw: it away. 


What Others Are Doing. 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


Note; Teachers are requested to forward to 
Miss Faxon a successful program of Special Day 
exercises, with a few words concerning the 
various numbers, In return for the favor Miss 
Faxon will send a recitation with lesson-talk 
nicely printed on heavy, paper. Please say 
whether a humorous or a dramatic piece is pre- 
ferred. . (See Miss Faxon’s address in Lessons in 
Expression.) 


A WORD WITH YOU. 


A few months ago I invited teachers to 
send me programs that were used to cele- 
brate schoolroom holidays, or any event 
connected with school life. To every 
one who sent me a program I promptly 
reciprocated the favor by sending a reci- 
tation with talk on how to recite it, 
printed on heavy paper, I shall be glad to 
continue this arrangement for it has called | 
out some interesting material from teach- 
ers all over the country. 

When the personal element enters into 
any subject, 
interest and value. The teacherliving in 
New Hampshire is glad to know what the 
Nebraska teacher is doing in the enter- 


there is always an added | ye 





tainment line ; glad of any ideas she may 
give her, any stray hints she may let | 
drop. For one oumce of personal exper- | 
ience in any line of achievement is worth: | 
many pounds of theory. - 

Many teachers wrote me that they were | 
extremely glad of the opportunity to 
help other teachers. One Kentucky | 
teacher writes, ‘‘I hope that the program | 
I send may be a help to some one else, 
as I have received a great amount of help 
from the Normal Instructor and would be 
so glad to help some one in return.’’ 


‘*‘NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.”’ 
The pantomime of ‘‘Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,’’ which appeared in the Depart- 
ment of Expression in the March issue, 
has called forth more favorable comment 
than any selection that has appeared in 
the Department. Iam in receipt of a 
large number of letters from teachers who 
have used it and all report excellent 
success. I will quote from a few letters 
to show the variety of ways it has been 

used. 
N. A. Yerger, of Pennsylvania,. says: 
resented ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ 
with twelve girls from my grammar 
des at our Easter Festival, accompanied 
ge organist and four voices (mixed) 
in as low a tone as possible. agg 
ou the effect was d. Ever 
highly a reciated it. Some told ‘oe 
they coul hardly refrain from shedding 
tears.’ 








Two Grossman Bargains 
Walking Skirt, $2.95 
Waist, 95c 


Ladies’ Walking Skirt of American 
loth ; colors 


Henrietta cloth 

Brown or Blue ‘trimmed around hips 
with deep rows of shirring; _ 
is all over accordeon 

mainating to open pee at Sotunr. 


No. i766E,. $2.95 







Booklet No. 48 
giving full 
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DAY’S White Paste 


piwed — oa oe om 
‘ieeens Jerand ges 
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Miss Stella J. De Camp, Michigan, 
rites an interesting description of how 
‘she presented the pantomine: ‘‘ Nine 
about fourteen years of age, just 
our stage by arranging in rows of 
five, three, and one. 

“As we did not wish to incur any ex- 

e, the girls pleated sheets to form 
qn Empire skirt which fell about six 
inches on the floor; this was held in 

e by shoulder straps. The piece 
was thoroughly learned in eight rehearsals 
of twenty minutes each, two with the 
octette. 

‘We had the stage dimly lighted, then 
dosed with a tableau arranged thus: The 
tallest girl stood before a white flower- 
covered cross, holding a sheet of music, 
eyes upturned. On either side of her 
were grouped four girls in positions of 
‘Nearer to Thee,’ ‘Still all my song,’ 
‘Bien though it be a cross,’ and ‘ Dark- 
ness be over me.’ We received many 
compliments on this number, which 
formed the central number and theme for 
an entertainment netting us twenty-seven 
doliars.’’ 

“Mrs. Anna Carrico, Kentucky, used the 

tomime in a varied program. ‘‘The 
girls were dressed,’’ she writes, ‘‘in 
oninary white dresses with their hair 
curled and flowing. It was certainly a 
success and, although it required a great 
deal of work, I felt amply repaid.’’ 

Just one more letter concerning the 
presentation of this pantomime. Miss 
Vera Heffner, of Iowa, says: ‘‘We used 
it at dn -entertainment given by our 
missionary society. Not having a large 
stage, only five gitls, about sixteen years 
old, took part. They stood in a semi- 
circle. They wore long gowns of white 







































ewe will bunting with their hair hanging. The 
Rat hymu was sung by a girl with a sweet 

soprano voice, accompanied by an organ 
its a violin. We carried out your 
ear, instructions as fully as we could, and 
Bells of people were very much pleased, even 
be pieces siying it was the best part of our pro- 


gram, and we had some good things. 


THE FAVORITE PROGRAM. 

Almost all of the programs sent me are 
made up of a long list of recitations, 
drills, dialogues and songs. Such a pro- 
gram is doubtless easier to prepare thana 
play or a cantata, where it is often hard 
to find sufficient talent for the various 
parts. Then, too, ina play or cantata, 











ae 8) one pupil is so dependent on another 
«8 that rehearsing is difficult. 
» 2 Some very attractive features for these 
ae “mixed’’ programs have been brought 
. * out in the material sent me, and I am 
os going to share them with you all. 
nee ‘‘WHO LAUGHS LAST.” 
ey An Ohio teacher, Miss Winnie Step- 
2 hens, writes that the following is a very | 
above taking dialogue for a small boy and girl. | 
omy Each try to make a speech, both fail, 
. addi- and the one who fails first laughs last. 
achers Girl 
3 irl— 
mort If older folks can make a speech, 
arked We little folks can too; 
And though we do not say so much, 
Yet we've a word for you. 
—— This world— (I forget) 
e 1 (Girl begins to cry). 
) Boy — 
e What a silly thing to cry! 
! I'm not 'fraid, indeed, not I! 
I can speak my piece first rate. 
(Stops and thinks). | 
Girl— 
Well, what makes you hesitate? 
Boy— : 
Oh, how does it begin? 
Girl— 
That’s not fair! 
(Boy cries) . 
Girl— 


Ah, now you cry, 
Now who’s bravest, you or I? 
: It doesn’t pay to be so fast; 
a He laughs loudest, who laughs last. 
Directions (furnished by Miss Step- 
on, hens): The smaller the children, the 





ns ‘cuter’? the effect. Both come out 
“ together, the girl in advance. When 
n the boy recites, he steps forward, point- 
- ing a finger of scorn at the girl. After 
ts he has failed, the girl steps toward him. 
». Other gestures will suggest themselves. 

A ZOBO CLUB. 








Sisters of St. Francis, Indiana, pre- 
sented a in which recitations, 
pantomimes, songs, etc. , were interspe 











by frequent selections by a zobo club. 

To quote from their letter—‘This 
consists of about twenty of our school 
boys playing zobos ; these were purchased 
from the Rudolph Wurhtzer Co., Cin- | 
cinnati, and being 
caused much pleasure. 


A KAZOO BAND. 





' course I was obliges to make all 
| simple, and therefore had a simple intro- 
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bear it in mind for next year. 
Miss Kendall's directions: 

‘**A girl enters with a flax wheel deco- 
rated with class colors, and upon the 
spokes of the wheel are tied the prophecy 


I quote 


new here, they of each classmate. 


‘For my grades (fifth and sixth), of 
very 


S$ ing of musical instruments, Mrs. duction in which the girl explained how 


Katie L. Provence, of New Mexico, writes | 


she fell asleep in the woods one day and 


of her kazoo band, which consists of ten | dreamed she met the Fairy Godmother 
boys dressed in ludricrous costumes and | of the Graduating Class of 1905, and who, 
playing kazoos which are small paste- | by means of the spinning wheel, was 


board instruments. 


A CLASS PROPHECY... 


Very often the program of a class | 
graduating from a grammar school in- | 
cludes a ‘‘class a es which is not | 
an easy part to fill. Here is a pretty | 
idea, sent by Miss Nina L. Kendall, New 
Hampshire. It may be a good thing to 


| able to reveal the future of the class. 


‘*Repeating these magical words of the 


| little old woinan, 


‘Turn, turn, O wheel, 

Turn round and round, 

Without a pause, without a sound, 
And as you turn, 

You shall be bound 

Each classmate’s future to expound.’ 
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the girl turned the wheel and told the 
secrets the Fairy had told her. 

‘*Two or three prophecies were given 
atatime. Every time the wheel was 
turned the magical words were repeated. 

**T had the prophecies on the spokes of 
the wheel written in rhymes. I give one 
as example :— 


‘Climbing the ladder, step by step, 
One has reached the topmost round, 
As President of a Western college, 
Studious Willie Vincent is found.’ ’’ 


MEMORIAL DAY AND FLAG RAIS- 


ING PROGRAM. 


Miss Berta L. Summers, of Alabama, 
combined a flag raising with her Me- 
morial Day exercises. The program was 
divided into two parts; the first half 
being devoted to Memorial Day recita- 
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Several pages of new ideas and 
new material in the coming num- 


( bers of 7he Ladies FHlome Fournal. 


Entertainments by Young People’s Societies. Programs planned 
especially for amateur local talent where resources are limited. 


New Church Suppers and Church Fairs. Pages of ideas on menus 
and management, all of the out-of-the-ordinary kind; both large and 


fairs. 


The Church Choir will be given several beautiful devotional songs. 


“Come Unto Me,” by Jessie Hilton 
Farrell Wilson ; an invitingly restful solo, 
beautiful for church singing. 


Two beautiful devotional songs by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


In the December issue: a Christmas Cantata, a~Christmas Prayer and hints for 
A splendid description of “The Successors of 
Moody and Sankey,” with their famous “Glory Song” given with full music. 


See the present and future numbers of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


On sale anywhere and everywhere at 15 cents per copy, or sent to any 
address for one year, until Oct. 1, on receipt of $1.00; after Oct. 1, $1.25. 


“Crossing the Bar,” Mr. George B. 
Nevin’s setting for 
poem for effective quartette singing. 
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tions and songs; the second, to patriotic 
pieces. 

She says, *‘At the beginning of Part IT. 
we placed a large United States flag over 
the Confederate flag, hiding it from view. 
A good many of my selections were from 
the Normal Instructor. One was ‘Our 
Flag’ given in June, 1902, in which the 
children carry letters; this was followed 

y a concert recitation, also entitled 
‘Our Flag,’ found in February, 1904.’’ 


A Bit of Management. 


By V. A. B. 


In many localities there is a great diffi- 
culty at the beginning of a term in get- 
ting children to ning the required new 
books. With many of them it is merely 
a question of remembering at the proper 
time. A book that was not a possibility 
on Thursday or Friday ~nay be bought 
Monday, if Saturday is pay day; but the 
boy, thinking of the, to him, more vital 
interests of his care-free life, forgets to 
ask till the money is gone. 

Make a plot of the school room, and 
write in each aad space the abbre- 
viated names of the books he has brought 
the first day. At each session during the 
rest of the week put down the new books, 
as they are voluntarily reported. This 
will require but a few moments. 

By the end of the week there are two 
cases needing attention, those who 
habitually forget, and those who cannot 
afford to buy books. Separate the sheep 
from the goats by telling them that next 
week you will call each pupil separately, 
to ask if he has secured his books, and 
announce that those who find it impos- 
sible to do so are to write you a little 
note, and place it at any time upon your 
desk. These should be helped privately 
by fund books, loaning, or in any way 
that a tactful person would help a needy 
one. 

When this is done it won’t teke long 
to wear out the forgetter, if you arecare 
ful each day to be quietly polite in ask- 
ing if he has his books. He may show 
a little bravado at first, but it will not be 
long before the machinery runssmoothly, 
astar as books and supplies are con- 
cerned. 





The Little Schoolma’am, 
By Jean Halifax. 
CHAPTER I. 


MRS. ‘‘SWISS ROBINSON’S BAG. 

‘Where in the world does she get so 
many helps? And how does she manage 
to have them on hand at'the right min- 
ute?’’ 

These are not conundrums. They are 
simply the questions asked by two of my 
fellow-teachers in regard to the Little 
Schoolma’am whom we had met at the 
last Teacher's Institute. 

‘*Now,’’ said Miss Travers, ‘‘ Barkis 
(meaning your humble servant) is 
‘willin’,’ as far as that is concerned, to 
supply the school with every modern 
improvement, even to mechanical face- 
washing apparatus and_ self-working 
brains, if that were possible. But he— 
or rather she—cannot do it on account of 
the emaciated condition of a certain 
pocket-book. And as the Little School- 
ma’am has an aching void in her purse 
too, if I judge rightly, I should like to 
know how she does it.’’ 

And Miss Pomeroy added, ‘‘I have seen 
at different times things which would be 
of the greatest interest to certain classes ; 
but when that he oy came up, I simply 
could not find the item or the picture 
until too late. How does she manage to 
have her material come at the right time? 
That’s the point I am puzzled over.’’ 

But there was no‘riddle about it at all. 
So I invited the two teachers to go with 
me to the Little Schoolma’am's—it was 
in the next county, but only a half day’s 
ride, and we could stay over night, as it 
was a holiday —and investigate the mys- 
tery. 

We found the Little Schoolma’am at 
home, and she looked demurely mis- 
chievous when she learned our errand. 
**You'll think I’m a miser, I am sure,’’ 
she said, but laughingly declaring that 
for the sake of the profession she was 
willing to reveal all the secrets of her 
sanctuin sanctorum, she took us up into 
her room, 


, 


‘*I’'d have two rooms atid use one just 
for my parlor, and if I were a billion- 
airess I’d have a good folding bed that 
would be an ornament and in no way 
betray its identity; but as I’m only a 
millionairess, I—wel], I turn smuggler!’’ 

‘‘I was wondering where you “pt, 
Miss Pomeroy ventured. ‘‘I can’t have 
the scholars use my room for a club- 
room as you do, because I have but one 
troom,’’ 

The Little Schoolma’am opened the 
closet door and revealed a light single 
bedstead, or what seemed to be one— 
taken apart—for as the press room was 
limited the bedding was thrown over the 
os which leaned against one 
wall. : 

‘There is time enough in the morning 
for quite an airing ,’’ our hostess went 
on. ‘‘And of course I don’t do it every 
day. It’s only when I am expecting 
company that I have to resort to this 
method. I took it apart and smuggled 
it away when Susie came up to tell me 
I had some callers. I expected that 
you’d be up here before you left, asa 
boarding-house parlor is not the pleas- 
antest place for cosy chats. This solves 
the question of room, etc. Now you 
want to see my bag!’’ And she drew 
aside the curtain at one end of the room. 


‘“*You remember how, in the story of 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ the motker 
always found what was needed in that 
wonderful bag of hers? And my friends. 
call this my bag!’’ 

From floor to ceiling stretched wide, 
deep shelves, all divided into more or 
less square compartments, and labeled 
with printed slips tacked above each 
pigeon-hole. 

‘*Here is my storehouse of  scrap- 

per,’’ she explained, pointing to one 
arge division filled with big manila en- 
velopes, each neatly labelled ‘‘ Letters,’’ 
‘* Drawing-paper,’’ ‘‘ Notes,’’ ‘‘Envelope 
paper,’’ ‘*Blotters,’’ ‘‘Cards,’’ ‘‘Arith- 
metic books,’’ ‘‘Good,’’ ete. 

‘‘This first envelope is filled with 
pages of letter-paper which will do for 
the children to use when they play Post- 
office,’’ taking up ‘‘ Letters.’’ 

‘*You see, when my correspondents 
write a short note, leaving the last page 
—half sheet rather—not written on, as so 
often happens, I tear it off for the little 
ones’ letters. If I didn’t supply the 

r I couldn’t get so many letters 
written by the children as I can by this 
lan. The parents would object to buy- 
ing so much paper, and slates would not 
do at all, even if I liked them, and I 
don’t.’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ asked Miss Travers, who 
used them in her school. 

They cannot help being noisier with 
them, and I have found no way in 
which to keep their fingers as clean as 
they ought to be when using them. I’ve 
tried bottles with sponge tops, and all 
these ways, but I like paper best. And 
when they can fold and seal a letter and 
put it inside the post box, they will try 
so much harder to write well. I’1l tell 
you about our Post-office by-and-by. Of 
course I don’t mean to say my way is 
the only way, by any means. I am only 
learning, too.’’ 

The envelope marked ‘‘ Drawing paper’’ 
contained scraps of Ls of all sizes, of 
any kind that would do for drawing 
classes, 

‘*Sometimes the children make them 
into little books, trimming them to 
make the pages of equal size; though 
most of the scholars who are advanced 
enough are willing to buy their own 
books, and I keep this supply for the 
younger classes. 

‘*Notes’’ contained pencil paper—a 
pene thinner kind, which would do 
or the more hasty taking of notes from 
cyclopedias, etc., when the pupils were 
expecting to gather and afterwards copy 
their items for the composition books. 


Just then, there was a knock at the 
door and Susie entered with a small 
ckage. It was a book which the little 
hoolma’am had loaned a friend in 
town, and a note came with it. She read 
the note, with a smiling apology for the 
second of time required for it, and tell- 
ing Susie that it needed no answer, went 
on with the conversation. 

As she did so, she almost unconscious- 
ly smoothed out the light brown paper 
which had been wrapped around the book, 
cut it into squares and tucked it away in 





‘* If I were a trillionairess’’ she smiled, 


‘*Envelope paper.’’ 
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**The Greatest Study of Mankind is Man.”’ 


A New Epoch Making Work---The Only Narrative 
Story-History of the Great Republic 
in Existence To-Day. 


Biography contains the very essence of history. History is the cumulative achievements 
of men. Some men iu all times have stood forth as leaders. To know these men an: 
what they did and how they did it, is to know how history has been made. We want to 
introduce some of America’s great characters to you as men and history makers. We watt 
you to meet them face to face, and see the interesting human side of their lives, as well as 
their public services. In Great Americans of History, is told the life story of twelve of 
the great names which appear on America’s scroll. In these volumes hundreds of new 
Portraits, Prints, Maps, Plans, and Pictures give pictorial clearness tothe story. These 
en, ag as ae — the *“°y for history or for ouppacsmestacy reading, and are 

ually desirable in the home, for any person, young or old, who desires 
history of our Nation and the men who cece helped to make it. «8 peel” 


Great Americans of History 


is published in Twelve Volumes. Each Volume contains one 
y- Printed from new, large type-set plates on fine book paper, 
and bound in Interlaken green cloth. stamped back title and front in 
white foil. Size 5 1-4 x7 3-4. This set contains over 2,100 pages and 
300 illustrations. 4 


NOTE. Great Americans of History is True Stories of Great Americans, fi 1 
by us, revised and enlarged to about double the former number of pages. They are better 
—- and much more expensively bound, At our special price 4 $4.80' they are even 
— value than were True Stories of Great Americans at the price formerly received for 
em. ‘ 


This Series Comprises Biographies of the 

* Following Statesmen: 

George Washington Benjamin Franklin 

James Otis John Adams 

Daniel Webster Thomas Jefferson 

Abraham Lincoln John Randolph 

Samuel Adams Henry Clay 

John Hancock Alexander Hamilton 


VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTARY MATTER: Each of the 12 volumes contain valuable 
= scomeg ow matter in the form of an essay, ov, mag with addresses, speeches, prize essay, 
rare illustrations, Questions for Review. Subjects for Special Study. A program for an Evening with 
each Statesman. A School or Club Tam. Characteristics and Chronol: 
= of the Sali Culture Magarin Anecdotes, logy by G. Mercer Adams, 


Strong Endorsements have been given by many 
State Educational Departments. 
Read the following Few Samples from Among Them: 


books are admirably adapted for use in schools and their purchase by school au- 

thorities for purpose of eppgiomentary reading and for school libraries is approved.’ 
WISCONSIN—“*U pon recommendation of our Committee on Course of Instruction and Text Books, the 
Board decided by a unanimous vote to place ‘Great Americans of History’ upon the reference list 


0 P y 
ILLINOIS—‘*Consider it well adapted for use in school libraries.” 
NEW JERSEY—**Recommend that they be included in the ‘List of Approved Books for New Jersey 
cans (hoo! Libraries.’ it sn 2 4 ; 
iAS—**T am very much pleased with the set and shall recommend th to th hools of K: ber 
MISSOURI—*T sider these books well adapted for use in the school and 4 I shall ‘recommend “their be- 
ing pls on the school literary list in Missouri.’”’ 
LS pen £ make most anoiions pend for copplowentery reading.” 
set 0} mpress me as it, » to 
an} of eee — mo a9, ng of great merit, and it would be a pleasure to me t 








The Publishers’ Price for the Twelve Volumes of Great 
Americans of History is $12.00. 


Our Special Price is $4.80 


All Charges Prepaid. 


WE GUARANTEE these books to be in all respects as represented and if there are any who 
are skeptical, who do not know us, who doubt our ability to furnish so fine a set of books 
for so little money, or who prefer to see the books before paying for them, they can be sat 
isfied by ordering the set on approval, provided the blank printed below be filled out and 
forwarded with $1.00 as evidence of good faith. 

The books will be forwarded at once, charges prepaid, and if, on receipt, they are 
found satisfactory, remit the balance, $3.80. If not satisfactory advise us to that effect and 
the $1.00 will be refunded and shipping instructions given. 





APPROVAL ORDER BLANK. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Please forward a set of Great Americans of History, charges prepaid. 
I enclose $1.00 as evidence of good faith and if the books are satisfactory I agree to re- 
mit $3.80, the balance of the purchase price, as soon as the books are received and in- 
spected. If they are not satisfactory it is understood that I am to notify you at once, 
and that you are to refund the $1.00 and give instructions for their disposition. 


Maprens OMIce)... 2.0.0 cecescoscseresasveces COURS eid. oo aici ieen. eed vickees States inci... 





AS A PREMIUM. This set of books will be given as a reward for securing sub- 
someeeee to our journals to the amount of $9.60, remitting the full amount collected 
oO us. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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‘Great Suit Offer 








git for your own use that will make you 
wonder. 

ANT AGENT IN YOUR 
WE WANT A GOOD 4 s 





if would like to be our 
if Add: 


MILLS CO., Chicago. 


YPEWRITERS wares 


All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Mannfacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 


tom OI 








ei a ~ 
TYP RB . 
212 La Salle Street, Chieago, IIL 





men to post signs, advertise, and 
WA distribute samples. Salary $18.00 
weekly. $3.00 perday for expenses. 
State age and present employment. 
KUHLMAN CO.,Dept.A,Atlas Block,Chicago. 





MOLES AND WARTS are ugly. incessant nui. 
sances. Our free book tells how to re- 
move them. M.E.M.Dispensary B,Rochester,N.Y. 


WEDDING 


Invitation and Announcements 
Calling Cards, Social Stationery engraved and 
printed in correct styles. 


Samples willingly Furnished. 
THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., 
107 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 























Souvenir Postal Cards 


Par Excellence. 

10 Designs 10c or 15c per100 post- 
paid 

Over 200 Different Views of New 
York showing tall buildings, sub- 
way, parks and harbor scenes. 
— Entertaining, Instruct- 
ve, 


JOHN W. McQUEEN & Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


All Orders Filled Promptly. 


ARREST IT—$500 REWARD. 


A bottle of Ec-zine will be sent free to every 
feader of ‘The Instructor who is suffering 
with any kind of skin disease or eruprion—Kc- 
zema, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Blind or Bleeding 
Piles, Fever Sores, or any other germ disease or 
sore of any name or nature, 

$500 reward will be paid for any case of Ecze- 
ma that is not promptly cured with Ec-zine. 
Ee-zine will heal any sore or cure the worst skin, 
and make it look like velvet. Thousands cured 
daily. Never mind what you have tried; forget 
the failures made by other remedies, and send 
forfree sample of Ec-zine, which always gives 
telief and permanent cure. Boyd Chemical Co., 
W, 425 Ashland Building, Chicago. 


ASTHMA CURED 


AProminent Physician Has at Last Discovered 
a Certain Cure, 











The following letter has been received fron: 
Dr. Rudolph Schiffmann, of St. Paul, the 
Specialist In diseases of the respiratory organs, 
and we trust it will be read carefully by every- 
one who suffers from Asthma, Hay Fever or 
Bronchitis : 

“To the Editor: Please announce in your 
Paper that by simply writing to me enclosing a 
2cent stamp, any of your readers can havea 
trial package of my Asthma Cure free. I have 
Berered a full supply of trial packages for free 
istribution to sufferers from Asthma, Hay 
Fever and Bronchitis and no one will be dis- 
appointed. 

“I have perfected a remedy that is without a 
doubt an instant relief and a positive cure for 
Asthma, Hay Fever or Bronchitis. I am fully 
aware that there is a great deal of skepticism 
Tegarding the curability of these diseases ,and 
Ihave concluded that the simplest way to get 
my remedy before the people and let it demon- 
Strate its merits is to give away free packages 
80 that anyone interested can test its remedy. I 
know what my Asthma Cure will do. I have 
tried it in thousands of cases, with gratifying re- 

ts. Ihave cured where all others had failed. 
Do you wonder that my confidence in the remedy 

unbounded? Do you wonder thatI am willing 
to pay the expense of a trial out of my own 
pocket ?”” 

All letters should be addressed as follows.- Dr. 
R. Schiffmann, 116 Jackson Street. St. Paul,Minn. 
.Almost every druggist in the United States has 
Dr. Schiffman’s Asthma Cure in stock. 


ee 
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‘*Now, what is that’’ exclaimed Miss 
Travers, unable to wait longer for the 
explanation; and it was laughingly 
given. 

The children could not afford envel- 
opes for so many letters as they wrote in 
this school and the teacher could not 
furnish them, But she had taught the 
older scholars how to make very neat 
ones, and once a morth they were accus- 
tomed to make npasupply of them. Asa 
pattern, an envelope of the desired size 
was opened and the others cut from it. 

“‘The children—and the parents —save 
paper too; for you know we all co-oper- 
ate here; and I don’t think that lesson 
in economy is at all injurious!,’’ smil- 
ingly. 

**Blotter’’ looked rather thin. ‘‘I have 
only a few pieces left now,’’ opening 
the envelope, ‘‘I promised a little 
blotting to each pupil who should 
keep his writing’ book and ‘story book’ 
free from blots fora month; and almost 
all won a blotter! There are a few who 
lost, but they are trying very hard this 
month and seem likely to win. It’s 


ribbon bow and a verse in fancy letter- 
ing. But everybody likes pretty things, 
and the scholars are so much more care- 
ful when they use something like this. 
And it takes less strength than scolding 
or worrying about the spots!’’ 

‘*Cards’’ came next. All sorts of old 
calling cards, business cards and scraps 
of Bristol board were here. 

**T let them play Word Game in school ; 
and they make their own alphabet—with 
my help or that of the older girls.’’ 

‘* Arithmetic Books’’ contained a cer- 
tain size of ruled writing paper, which 
the children were to make into small 
note books, in which to keep their origi- 
nal problems. ‘‘I’ll tell you by and by 
about those books,'’ said our hostess, 
hastening on to ‘‘Good.’’ That meant 
that. the paper inside the envelope was 
nice enough to be made into the de- 
lightful ‘‘Story Books’’ of the History 
and Grammar classes. 

Then came a smaller envelope filled 
with cancelled stamps. ‘‘The children 
like to put stamps on their letters, and, 
you see, they will take more pains to 
please me if I do these little things for 
them.’’ 

This is not a complete list of the en- 
velopes in that compartment, but it 
would take too much time to describe 
them all. 

While the Little Schoolma’am was talk- 
ing, she cut off the corners of the envel- 
ope in.which her friend’s note had come 
to her, (after putting the note in place 
in her writing desk) and then tied some 
bright embroidery silk through one side, 
while on the other side she pasted a tiny 
‘*Brownie,’’ cut from an advertisement. 
(The said Brownie, by the way, had been 
reposing in an envelope marked ‘“‘past- 
ing pictures,’’ from the ‘‘Picture’’ com- 
partment.) 

It had taken only a minute, and lo! 
here was an odd little bookmark, which 
she slipped over the corner of a page in 
the book, to show her visitors. 

‘‘I make a good many of them. They 

take very little time, and I keep them 
for prizes, you see,’’ slipping it into 
‘*Incentives.’’ 
The two visitors had been curiously 
scanning that legend and wondering what 
that pigeon-hole concealed in the way of 
treasures. 

‘‘T don’t believe in some kinds of 
prizes,’’ hastily, anticipating the ques- 
tion. ‘‘When only one can win, others 
will be jealous; but I do use those which 
all may win by the necesasry work.’’ 
‘*For what special effort is your book- 
mark to be given,’’ Miss Pomeroy asked, 
mentally determining to make a raid on 
every envelope she could find on reach-- 
ing home. For she was quick to see 
and adopt ‘‘helps.’’ 

Miss L. S. laughed and hesitated fora 
second. ‘*You’ll think it’s odd, I know, 
but I do like to make the work and the 
reward match, as it were. And so these 
are for putting books away quietly; for 
being careful of the books I loan them; 
or treating the ‘references’ nicely. By 
the way, I never lend one of the books 
that I value at all, until, by the increas- 
ed care of his own books, I see that a 
pupil will take good care of mine.’’ 

One. square was full of pasteboard and 
thin blocks of wood. This heing inter- 
preted, meant delightful busy work for 
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only a sheet, you see, tied with a little 


The International Lumber & Development Company again surpasses its 
guarantee by declaring a second dividend of 5 per cent. (the regular 4 per 
cent. guaranteed and I per cent. extra for six months) payable October 1, 
1905, which makes 1o per cent. for this year, instead of the 


8 per cent. Guaranteed. 

This, like the 5 per cent. dividend paid April 1, 1905, was realized from sale of cargoes of 
mahogany shipped from the Company’s | apna plantation of 288,000 acres in Campeche, Mex- 
ico, to the United States, the last cargo, in July, consisting of 611 tons sent to Mobile in the 
steamship owned by the company’s management. The forest of cabinet woods on the plan- 










tation is alone worth $10,206,000 now, at New York prices, and lumber is only one of the com- 
pany’s many sources of revenue. Al 





arge force of menis at work developing thirty-five others. 
nt sources of income include: 
Marketable dye woods ready 
to cut and ship worth $2,500.- 
at New York. 

60,000 full grown rubber trees. 
250,000 full grown ckicle (chew- 

fag gem) roducing trees. 

1 head cattle, 200 mules, 250 

oxen, horses, swine. 

Company’s mills, stores, and factory 

operating. 


22 per cent. Dividends. 
And when the .peeperty is fully developed and 
. } 
































q » Tu ’ ges, , bananas, 
ete., n to produce, 22 per cent. is a conserva- 
tive mate of yearly dividends that will be 





paid; that is, we estimate that the four- 
teen acres mpenanint by each share of 
stock, will, after seven years, produce $66 
a@ year, which is 22 per cent. of the par 
value of the stock. 

A Certainty—Not a Speculation. 

Remember, there is no element of spec- 
ulation about this proposition ; no probability of 
shrinkage in values or failure in development; no 
chance of loss to the investor, as the plantation, 
with its natural wealth, buildings and other im- 
provements, always will be ample security for 
stockholders, being free of encumbrance and deeded 
in trust for their protection to a Philadelphia trust 
company. 

Stock is selling fast. Over 1100 stockholders now; 
holdings range from one to one hundred shares 
each. 


















Shares, $5 per Month per Share. 

A limited number of shares are offered at par on 
instalments of $5 per month pershare. Make ap- 
plication for shares at once. This is an opportu- 
nity for a safe investment that actually earns and 

s more than the guaranteed 8 per cent, BY APPLYING NOW YOU PARTICIPATE IN THE 
FORTHCOMING SPER CENT. DIVIDEND. Send $5 or more (but not more than §60—a year’s in- 
stalments) as payment on each share of stock wanted. 

Our managers have matured two similar Mexican plantations, both of which are industrial suc- 
cesses. Capital stock of both is worth $50 per share above par. Over 7,000 stockholders drawing large 
and increasing dividends every year. 

OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG as ) fae and 
J Me wt . A. MERRILL, 
Ex-U. 8 Railroad Conmissioner, Phila., Pa. President City National Bank,Mason City, Ia. 
Vice-President, Cot. A. K. McCLuRE, Joun B. BARNES, 
Ex-Editor Times, Phila., Pa. Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk, Neb. 


Sec Vicror DuPOoNT, Jr. 
, C. M. McMAHon, . ; Tr, JR., 
enn caa Tha Pa ee DuPont Powder Works, Wilmington, Del, 


A. G. STEWART, 
Counsel, A. L.WANAMAKER, Phila., Pa. Att’y Gen’!. of Porto Rico, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Send in application now and ask for handsomely illustrated paper and list of 


stockholders who have received a total of 51 per cent. in dividends. 


International Lumber & Development Company, 
780 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Second 54 Dividend This Year 
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ea School Music Books 


The [lost Popular Now Published, the Cheapest and the Best. 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. The words 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
Price 15c, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—s? selections, words and music. These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are ltoved most, and are the delight of 
every home. Price roc. per copy. 6oc. per dozen. 

ow of the Pillions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmony, every 
where. 15c; $1.50 per dozen, 

Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1. 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen, 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,i25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ- 
ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen. 

Steele's Rote Songs—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“ Coasting Songs,’”’ ‘“‘ Cradle Songs,” “* How the Flowers Grow,” “‘ How to Make a Shoe,” 
“ The Lively Little Pussy;” “ Jack and Jiil.’”’ “ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song.’, “ Seven 
Times One,” ‘ Snow Song,” “ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” ** The Way 
to School,” “ There Was a Little Man,” ‘‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” “ Two and One,” “ When 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 
or $1.50 per dozen. 

The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





























An Easy Way to Make Money. 
I have made $560.00 in 80 days selling Dish-wasbers. 


REMOVED 





MOLE 


I did my housework at the same time. I don’t 
canvass. People come or send for the Dish-washers, 
I handle the Mound City Dish-washer, _ It is the best 
on the market, It is lovely to sell. It'washesand | the 
dries the dishes perfectly in two minutes, Every 
lady who sees it wants one, I will devote all my 
future time to the business and expect to clear #,- 


without injuring the skin, 
known to fail. Guaranteed, 
reat mole remover, 


without danger. Send for Pomada Booklet--free, 
VIO CHEMICAL CO., 


Never 
money refunded. Send Sc. for a box of POMADA 


Why be disfigured when a 
harmless vegetable preparation will remve every mole 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN 





intelligent person can do as well as 
I have done, rite for particulars to the Mound 
City Dish-washer Co., 3686 J. Ave,. St. Louis, 
Mo. MRS. W. 


000 this year. An 











ALI 
| AME On 20 Fashionabie Calling CARDS 
10c. postpaid(includingAg’tslovely 


Outfit). ADAMS BROS. West Haven, Coun, 
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SEARS, ROEBUGK & GO.” CiliChOD. 
ALL 
s 
Blemishes 
REMOVED 


IN ONE WEEK? a3 


BEAUTIO 


The Perfect Beautifier 


Beautiola is the only harmless preparation that 
com pletely obliterates all facial blemishes, traces 
of care, worry, iliness and exposure. After a few 
applications of Beautiola, beauty of yéuth returns, 
and ace falls like a mantle from the face, leaving 
the skin soft clear and velvety, not a wrinkle 
or blemish remains. Beautiola is endorsed by 
Doctors, Chemists and Expert Dermatologists. 
Makes ladies as useful at forty and fifty as they 
were at twenty; used by men with same wonderful 
results. It removes the worst cases of Brown 
Liver Spots, Freckles, Fimeiet, Black- 
heads, Wrinkles, Scars, Small Pox Pitt- 
ing and Disfiguring Eruptions. Guaran- 
teed. Pricé 50 cents. 


Send 2-cent stamp for beauty booklet. 
E. R. BERRY CHEMICAL CO0.,Dept.N.W.,St.Louis 


AGENTS you can vo 1 AGENTS 


Medallions ‘‘Peuro or Pearl’’ New Me- 
dallions. Quick sellers. Big money. 
Write at once. Special territory given. 
Largest Medallion Co. in the 
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tle folks, when cut into blocks 
for pictures to be pasted on some day. — 

» proved to be the pictures 
etc., which in the course of her reading 
and research the owner had gradually 
gathered together. 

‘*Of course, I have a good many more 
than at first,’’ their hostess explained, 
for she saw that the two teachers — 
despairingly comparing her store wi 
what they knew they could gather. ‘‘I 
have been teaching several years, and 
my friends, too, are so good in saving 
for me.’’ 

‘‘But such—well, bushels of material 
as you havel’’ Miss Travers was exam- 
ining the collection of ‘‘ Famous Statues.’’ 
“Why, I should think it would take an 
age to hunt up so many. I can’t afford 
art ‘books; but I see you don’t need 
them.’’ : - e 

‘‘Why, girls, the catalogues and adver- 
tisements and souvenirs and papers are 
just full of the most interesting mater- 
ial! Oh, this is the teacher’s age! The 
advertisers just exist to supply us with 
treasures!’’ And she laughed with the 
others. 

**Do tell me how to go to work to dig 
them up,’’ cried Miss Pomeroy, willing 
and enthusiastic, but inexperienced. 

‘*This very minute!l’’ smiled the 
Little Schoolma’am. ‘‘We’ll begin an- 


And she started for the scissors. 
But, as Rudyard Kipling says, that is 
another story. 


(To be continued.) 


The Old Harvest Apple 
Tree. - 


The old harvest arp tree— 
Haunt of boy and bird and bee— 
With its arms held wide to welcome all 
the breeze’s revelry! 
You remember whicre it grew, 
And remember how we knew 
All the goodness and the gladness that it 
held for me and you. 





When the wind was soft and low, 
How the leaves swayed to and fro 
With the sunshine sifting through them 
on the dappled grass below ; 
And the shimmer and the shade 
Were an endless cavalcade 
Of the fairy troops of summer to attend 
us as we played. 


In the branches waving high, 
We were sailors, and we’d cry 
Ah ahoy! to all the argosies of clouds 
a-scudding by. 
On the grass below we'd weave 





orld. 
Agents’ supplies. Novelties up-to-date. 
Write now. Universal Manu ootes | 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Wedaing cake bores. 














THE PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA 


is well understood by travelers to mean 


THE ERIE RAILROAD 


Protected Everywhere by Block Signals. 
Superb Equipment. Fast Time. Meals 
Served in ERIE Dining and Café Cars. 


R. H. Wallace, G. P. A- New York 
iH. T, Jaeger, G. A. P. D. Buffalo 


100 CALLING CARDS 35 CENTS. 














Tuvitations or announcements In the latest | 


| add this 


All the fancies that deceive 
And convince us of the trneness of the 
land of make-believe. 


And the yellow apples, too, 
Sweetened by the dripping dew, 
Faintly blushing at the kisses that the 
teasing sunshine threw— 
Oh, the famed Hesperides 
Never yielded sucli as these, 
With a winy twang that coaxed us till 
we sipped it to the lees! 


The old harvest apple tree— 
| Haunt of boy and bird and bee— 
With its arms that waved a welcome 
every day to you and me: 
Clear in memory’s dim haze 
Happily it swings and wis oe 
Wafting us a thousand echoes of the 
cherished yesterdays. 
—W. D. Nesbitt in Chicago Tribune. 


Suggestions: The teacher will want to 
em to her collection for reci- 
t is appropriate for Thanks- 





| tation. 


| giving and Harvest programs and equally 


25 for 10c (silver) postpaid. oe ey rinted in script | so for a Parents’ or llome Day exercise. 


ty pe on wood stock, correct style for lady or gentleman. 


Dept. N., 2078. Carbon St, Girard, Kas. | 
LEARN HOW serisatox, sapecie sone 





polis! 
outfit which includes a 
fine stove polish, on ry 
of giving credit. MIXERS’ GUIDE, Fort . 





7~ | 





CANVASSERS wanted to sell flavors, perfumes. 
tollet requisites, to best families in own town; finest 
goods; DS ee prize offers; outfit loaned, 
VIROT 














$8 PADS 





Ce SPECTACLES fovracalo, Avents 





When writing adver(\sers mention Normal Instructor, 








or eens | 1 
three. 
foe Manuectaring: and ov p 


CO., Warren, Pa. } 


Emphasize ‘‘arms held wide’’ in stanzas 
one and five. Stanza two admits of much 
expression, also the first part of stanza 
Should be recited by a boy. . 





| The Average People. 


Then here’s to the ‘‘average people,’’ 
The makers of home and its rest; 
To them the world turns for a blessing, 
When life its hard burdens is pressing, 
For stay-at-liome hearts are the best; 
Birds build if they will in the steeple, 
But safer the eaves for a nest 
—May Riley Smith. 
Note—The above from the Boston 
| Transcript is recommended for concert 
| recitation on Parent’s Day. 
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other Swiss Family Robinson’s bag!’’ | 
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A GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA; AND HOW TO 
PROCURE IT. 


ew Universal Encyclopedia 


(Twentieth Century Edition.) 





Twelve Large Volumes; Nearly 10,000 Pages; One 
Hundred Colored Maps; Finely Illustrated. 


HERE may have been a time when few people needed or cared for an Encyclopedia. There certain!y was 

a time when few could possess one. Those times are now past. In this day few homes with any preten- 

tions to a library, and certainly no school or teacher should be without a good Encyclopedia—a rea‘y mine 

of information upon History, Biography, Science, Art, Politics, Inventions, Discoveries, Geography and all 

branches of the World’s knowledge. 

Our Readers Want Encyclopedias. We know this because of our experience in the past. We have 

sold to them thousands of sets in the past few years, and we know that there are other 

thousands yet to be sold. We have for some time been looking for an Encyclodedia which we cou!d aguin offer 

to our readers, with full confidence that it would be satisfactory in every respect, and at the same (ime be 

furnished at a moderate price. We have just been able to make unusually liberal arrangements ¥ ith the 

publishers of the New Universal Encyclopedia, and now are in a position to announce a great bargain to 
any who wish to purchase a first-class Encyclopedia. 


Descri tion It is rather difficult in the space at our command to give an adequate idea of the quality 
p and contents of this great work. It isin Twelve Volumes, agyregating nearly 10,000 pages, 
each page 7 x 9!¢ inches, two columnstoa page. The type is large enough jor easy reading, and yet small 
enough so that no room is wasted on the page. The paper is of fine quality, the print clear and the binding, 
whichever style is selected, handsome and substantial. One hundred colored maps, made from latest surveys, 
and numerous portraits and illustrations adorn the books and illuminate the text. 
Its Qualit An Encyclope.Jia should be exact and authorative in its information. No matter how low 
y a price may be offered, unlessthis condition is fulfilled, the price is too large; book she'f 
room is too expensive. !t should also be broad and comprehensive,touching upon every subject possible to any 
Encyclopedia. These two qualities are possessed in an unusual degree by ihe New Universal Encyclo 
pedia. Itis broad, complete, exact and authoritive; the result of the labors of the most scholarly an: leari- 
ed writers in the world, reinforced by the practical work of the very best Encyclopedia experts. Notwith- 
standing the low price at which this work is furni: hed, the method in whicn the work of preparation has been 
done, insures the very acme of encyc!opedic excellence. » 

THOROUGHLY REVISED AND UP TO DATE. This edition of the New Universal En- 
cyclopedia has been thoroughly revised and brought up to the latest date possible. Informa ion ani 
statistics based upon the latest United States Census are embodied in it, something rare in any other 
Encyclopedia now being sold. No later or better authority on any of the numerous questions 
of the day can be found in any Encyclopedia, The administration of President Roosevi lt, the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the Russo-Japanese War, are among topics -mentioned, and indicate 
sufficiently its up-to-dateness. 

PRICE AND TERMS: In our desire to place the great educational work within reach of thous 
ands of our readers, we have made the price very low. No other Enclyclopedia comparable with it in size 
or in quality can be had for less than four to six times the cost. 

$21.00 


12 Volumes, Half-Morocco Binding, 


The same volumes, in handsome Maroon cloth, richly Embossed, $15 (00 


FULL SET SENT FOR ONLY $1.00 


With the order. Balance of payment, ($2.00 per month until paid. 


A DISCOUNT OF TEN PER CENT for cash with order is allowed, making the net price 
for the Half-Morroco only $18.90 and for the cloth only $13.50. 


INSTALLMENT ORDER BLANK. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which ship'me at once by Express One com- 
plete set of the New Universal Enclycopedia in “{jj"°"°° Binding. In addition 
to the above, I ayree to pay you $2.00 per month until the balance of $ .... ........ 
is pail. It is understood the title to these books does not pass to me until fully 
paid for, and that failure to make any payment when due matures the unpaid 
balance, at the option of the F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


If this Encyclopedia does net prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right (o re- 
turn it to you at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid 





#Freight 


*Cross out the words not wanted. 
You can earn one of these Encyclopedias by securing subs 


AS A PREMIUM. to our journals—Normal Instructor, P.imary Plans, World's ! 


The whole or any portion of the purchase price may be paid in this manner, or any insta!!me. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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; geography proper should be directed to 


 aseries of readers and spellers, and an 
gnabridged dictionary—the first is the 
| means of learning low to use the second. 
A good teaching map should show 


| astate says as mucli as a whole paragraph 
| pression than the paragraph does. 
| This impression should be strengthened 


| by the pupils making maps, with small 
samples of the chief products of the 


he has iearned.’’ 


‘teal. For example, from any school 


eptember 1905 
Department of Pedagogy 


(Continued from page nine) 


training the pupils to read maps. Parker 
gid avery true thing again when be 

id there should be much difference be- 
ena map for teaching and a map 
reference. There should be the 
e sort of difference as obtains between 


only boundaries, outlines, varia- 
s of land and water, towns, and rail- 
roads, but also chief occupations and 
‘products. The word **corn,’’ or ‘‘coal,’’ 
or ‘‘shoemaking’’ printed on the map of 


can say, and leaves a far more vivid im- 


different regions glued on. 


Applied Geography. 

The important question of ‘‘How 
mucli ?’’ should be answered in the case 
of geography as in the case of arithmetic 
—‘‘jJust enough to enable the pupil to 
make an intelligent application of what 
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A Country Girl 


Nf With no “home-made” air 


- about her clothes, either, 
if she reads the -.page 





As the elementary sciences should be 
tanght as introductory to geography, so 
geography itself—since it is chiefly a 
enltural subject—should be taught as an 
essential prerequisite to history, civics, 
sociology, and literature. The applica- 
tion or use of geography should focalize 
on history and on current events—which 
is also, of course, history and includes | 
all of the other subjects just named. 

In order to make intelligently such an | 
application of geography, the pupil 
should have acquired a clear, mental 
picture of the whole earth-surface ; its | 
main divisions of land and water; the | 
relative positions of these, including | 
their latitude and longitude; the people | 
occupying cr otherwise using them. 

Every schoolroom where geograpliy 
and history are studied should be furn- | 
ished, in addition to the small globe | 
already mentioned, with a good atlas, to | 
be used for reference, as a dictionary is _ 
used, and with five or six wall-maps. | 
The most convenient wall-maps are the | 
single maps on rollers, lung along the | 
top of the blackboard. . 


Geography and History. 
While a lesson in history is being | 
studied or recited, the map localizing | 
that lesson should hang in sight of the 
Class, or a geography or atlas should be 
at hand for ready reference. It is not | 
possible otherwise safely and surely to | 
“anchor’’ the history lesson. 
The historical sketch map is another 
excellent means of learning geography 
and at the same time making history 


book publisher may be obtained sets of 
outline maps, and these may be filled in | 
by the pupils, as a part of their regular | 





study, with routes of discovery and ex- | 
ploration, the movements of armies, the 
changes of political affairs, the local- 
ities of great discoveries and inventions— | 
in short, all events of historic value may 
be indicated on these maps. 


Geography and Current Events. 

Of course, every school today is pro- 
vided with one or more copies of 
“World's Events’’ or some similar news 
mine ; and current events are a feature 
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| tive publication has recently been issued by the 


in every. number of THE Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL. Thousands of girls dress by this 
page, and look chic and smart at the small- 
est cost. The page isn't “Up in the air’; it 
is practical and tells a girl exactly how — 
and with a pattern for every blouse or skirt. 


“The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes” 





The Last Chance to Get 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for $1.00 


On October 2 the magazine goes up in price; 8 extra pages 
will be added; new departments will be started; new four- 
color covers; everything new and better. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Can Dress Just as 
Smart as a City Girl 
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A MAGNIFICENT OUTING fa 


Atrip through the 30,000 Islands of the Georgian 
Bay, visiting the weird and romantic scenery of the 
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(a HS A COLORED VIEW FREE 
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It also gives an opportunity of making a voy 


n. the gums sweetens thef | 
age of 1.500 miles on the great inland seas. A descrip- f proses, St. Loote Pauw views, Eiite 





Grand Trunk Railway System giving full infor- | the mouth really becomes 


and views of all kinds, war views, scenery, famous 


scenes, comic 


a breath and by destroying views, funny scenes, etc., all wonderful offers that will 
m the harmful Bacteria of delight you. ROBERTS ART CO.. Boyce Bidg., Chicago 





mation together with maps and all particulars, 
copies of which may be had free on application to | 
| 


: TOOTH INSURANCE 
F. P. Dwyer, E. P, A., Railway Exchange, 200 Broad- | | 






way, New York. 








year. Thisis no fraud. Many now 
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desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profit | panes See 


will vouch for the truth of this stateme 


ing to guarantee any honest, energetic 1 
previous expertvace, from $700 to $1,000 a year 
oney. Writetoday. J.L. NICHOLS & CO, 


A At all druggists, or direct for HOW T0 MAKE MONEY Invest I cent by 
2% cents. Dentacura Com- 


. writing Usa posta 
” 1 pany, Newark,N. J..U.8.A card and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000a 
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possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-payin Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
lets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


ful »id-finished ring set with sev- Telle When to Plant and Harvest BY 





diamonds forten cents, The Gerdon 
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THE MOON, 


en stones, 3 colored and 4 imitation Predictions about Crops, Stocks Weather, Future 
Events, Lucky Days and Speculators Dally Guide. Ten 
ty Co., Dept. 12, Bridgeport,(ona. | Cents. Prof. 0. MacDonald, Binghamton, N. Y, 
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SET” blah poy wey g ot yt analged yorum 
SERIES name. GLOBE CO., STAMPORD, CONN. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles, 
Landsfeld did it. Trial bottle 25c. 











Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WOMEN TO, SEW ie ofa 


reply envelope git Particular 
Universal Co., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOOTHING SYRUP ¢ 
has been used Lbs. Millions of Mothers for their chil-§ 
)dren while Teething f Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all =“ 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarr: 
elt dated CENTS A cortege! 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 28 pe pounda. Cost little. 
STRONG, DURABLE. “Also 
VAPOR BATH CABINETS. 


| offer Ager mts wanted. Add 
IN, 103 Chambe: rs St.,New York, N N.Y 


EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 


Granulated Lids, Cataracts, 
Pterygiums, and all forms 
of eye troubles cured by 

CTINA. No cutting. 
No drugging. Actina is sent on trial. Write for 
our 100 page k. [tis interesting and instructive. 
Free on application. New York & London Elec- 


tric Assn., Dept, 558, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 


who are disfigured by a growth of hair on the 
face, neck or arms are always sensitive in re- 
ference to,itand shrink from asking for infor- 
mation astoitsremoval. We offer the most 
scientific and successful preparation that has 
ever been produced. 


“ZOLVO” 


RADE MARK) 

will a immediately; no pain or scar 
It is agen epi matter how coarse the 
growth; can be applied in the privacy of own 
room andin ro minutes you will be convinced. 
Don’t wait; Tryitnow. Enclose One Dollar, 
Currency, P.O. or E — order and receive it 
byreturn mail. Addre: 


: Imperial Toilet Co, SPRINGETELD, » 
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THE 
“Colorado Short Line,” 


«DIRECT TO... 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Manitou 





Electric Lights and Fans, 
and Free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 





H. G, TOWNSEND, 6. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis, 











Normal Instructor'and Teachers World 


of the school work at least once a week. 


No item of news—foreign or domestic, 
scientific, political or educational— 
should be reported without an appropriate 
map in sight of the whole class orschool. 
The pupil who reports a particular news 
event should point out on the map the 
place of its occurrence. When the current 
events class has a review, as it should 
have once a month at least, the geog- 
raphy of the news should also be care- 
fully reviewed and this time without 
a map in sight. The teacher should oc- 
casionally give a summiary of the news 
or a somewhat detailed exposition of 
some one important event, asa stimulus 
to the pupils, and as a means of illus- 
trating how their work should be done. 

The following lesson-plan is offered 
by way of suggestion in correlating cur- 
rent history and geography. 


The Cruise of the Baltic Fleet. 


(The map of the Eastern Hemisphere 
hangs in view of the school). 

What was the Baltic fleet? 

Where did it start from? 

Why was it sent out? 

What was the ‘‘ North Sea incident?’’ 

Trace on the map the course of the 
fleet to Madagascar. 

Why did it stop at Madagascar? 

Trace the course of the fleet to Saigon 
and Kamranh bay. 

Why did Japan protest against . the 
fleet’s stay at these places? What is 
‘neutrality ?’’ 

(The later events in the career of the 
fleet up to its destruction in the Sea of 
Japan may be used in the same manner. 


When? 


Drawing in Rural Schools 
(Continned from page eleven) 


much more than busy work and what 
drawing is possible in correlation with 
other school work. Most courses attempt 
too much. Even if most of what is 
planned can be accomplished, the per- 


| manent value ofa large part of it is doubt- 





ful. Ateacher ina rural school, who, 
for the children’s sake, can not be con- 
tent to neglect eritirely that field of work 
which means so much in quickened 
observation and increased enjoyment, but 
who has no special artistic talent, can 
still do much with the primary section 
in drawing. 

Let her rid her conscience of all bur- 
dens regarding the necessity of instruc- 
tion in perspective, in technical terms 
of form and theory of color. Let her 
know that the best manner of drawing is 
brought about not by ways of holding 
the pencil but by keen interest in the 
thing drawn ; that the most effective cri- 
ticism is that which the child himself 
makes mentally when he selects from 
the row of drawings placed along the 
blackboard at the close of the lesson, 
some other than his own, as best. Let 
her encourage the children to illustrate 
incidents of the day, language lessons, 
things they have seen and like. Let 
her take a few typical things and teach 
the drawing of them as she would teach 
new words in language. At Christmas, 
let her encourage the children to make 
Christmas cards and remembrances, at 
New Year’s time, calendars, in the spring, 
grasses, flowers and growing seeds. In 
short, let her have much drawing of ideas 
and some orderly study of a few things. 
Then when her pupils reach the grammar 
grades they will regard drawing as a 
matter of course. If this has been done 
the primary drawing has been well 
taught.—From School Arts Book. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


" Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, 
Marches. 


Drills and 








Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum: 
orous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections. 25 cts. 

All new and original, 


Unde Pe o Focpie’s igiseuce 
8) days and seasons, 
ae ne A po or children of ten years, 


Re wton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 

f debates and collection of debatable questions. 

Most complete work on the subject ever published. 
Pat 50 cents, 


ew Copations~For last day of school, Flag 
—— of all kinds— 


a5 oe Bird ae Be ne. og 
songs, recitatio: ee cig , from which the 
teacher may po By ect a suited to her 


grade. Nota dull number = "the coll collection. 25 cts. 


Easy Entertainments For Young People—Com- 
pow & of original and simple plays, short comedies, 
and other attractive entertainments, all easily pro- 

duced and sure of success. 25 cts. 


Hew to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, ration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgivin 
Day, C Christmas, and the birthdays cf. authors a 

noted men. Full and complete programs—20 in al 

suited toany school. 25 cents. 


Drillsand Marches—By E.C. & L.J. Rook. Every- 
thing special! prone red for this volume. Contains 
Reeeen Drill, Prill and March, Mother Goose 
Dello and Dr 1, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 


Intermediate Spenhet-SP RAK ASLE pieces for 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Christmas Star Drill—Fancy marches and capti- 
vating drills, 15cts. 


The Helper in School Entertainments—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts, 


Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 Malegaay, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Short 
speeches and dialogues for children from three to ten 
yearsold. “The best of the kind published.” 25c. 


Wilford’s Origipal | 
fer Youn 
book of the 


a — Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. 150 pieces 
xpressed in the simplest language. 15 cts. 


Efesie | Dialogues and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
r of tiny pieces in prose and rhyme for the use of 
tne smallest readers and speakers. 25 cts.; 


Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 


Cyetce 3 Hiamer— Readings and Recitations by Chas. 
aker. One of the most popular humorous 
fecttation books published. 30 cts. 


Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
and pleasing drilisare: The Brownie, Taper May- 
le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ng, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill. 30cts, 


Choice Dialect—By Charles ©. Shoemaker, For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 


Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. 30cts. 


Gemerems Pialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
Shoemaker. Brightand taking. Sure to prove 
te successful in their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costumesimple. 30 cts. 


Youn: ng Folkis Dialogues—Shoemaker.  Oneofthe 
soa, —— oooks in print. For children of fifteen 


Dialo aes and Speeches 
—‘*By far the most complete 
ind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 


Ph ee Selections—Sarah 8. Rice. Adapted toall 
the different holidays ofthe year. 30 cts. 


Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, or for parlor or fireside 
amusement. 30cts ini 


Sunday Schools selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day School among ‘Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc. "30 cts 


Prescott’s Plain ‘iain itinninn Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either 
day or Sunday schools on holidays and special 
couanrans. A variety of Songs, Choruses, Reci.a- 

tions, Declamations, Tableaux, etc. cts. 


Webster’s Little Folks’ Speaker—A large selec 
tien of excellent pieces su oe for pupils from 
eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 


Proscest'e ‘“‘Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
much experience, practically tested in school ex- 
hibitions with perfect success. 25 cts. 


Webster's Progressive Speaker~ For school, 
church and other entertainments. 


Webster's Youthful Spenker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cts. 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
¢<ostumes, scenery, etc. cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years, 15 cts. 








Mecaulayie Dialogue for Little Folks Con. 
a large number of interesting and spirited din. 


lozues on various subjects for from two to tw enty 


children. 200 pages. 25 cts. 
Macasiayin Actie. Se ee € 
00 of the fines t dialogues ix from twe to at 


con characters each. 25 


Prescott’s Standard hope ee best En. 
lish and American 5; mens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 


pcos Diolegues for Young People— 
oe school entertainments, Holi- 
dey, A versary and other exercises. 25 cts. 


Gus is Williams? Fireside Recitations—A iarge 
ariety of excellent selections. Popular wherever 
produced, 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Pa Aragon Reciter- An unusually large 
collection of and origina — in pros: sud 
poetry. For advanced pupils. 


The Days We Celebrate—A collectior of origing 
dialogues, recitations, entertainments and other 
ieces for holidays and special occasions. Suitable 

or allages. 25c. 


School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, cnurch 
and parlor. 58 tableaux ane 5 fine pantomimes an 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 


Work and Fiay—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original thronghout. 25c. 


Hatchet March and Drill—A_new spectacular en- 
tertainment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 
16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very effective and 
beautiful. Decidedly unique and origiual. 15 cents, 

Orations and Declamations for Young Aimer. 
icans—A larce number of celebrated speeches and 
poems; patriotic and humorous, 15 cents, 


Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of subjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous, 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Feieess Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and gay. 30c 


Holiday Entertai 
exercises for various a a 30 cts. 
Temperance 'Selections — By John H. Bechtel, 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments—Rook. Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, ?. ay tam bour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaus, etc. 25 cts. 


Sunday School Entertainments—Composed ot 
responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dia- 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts. 


Tableaax, Charades and Pantomimes— aA (art- 
ed to parlor entertainments, school and chv :h 
exhibitions, or to the amateur Stage. 30 cts. 


Sh 


ker. 





Original 


Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years. 25 cts. 


Young People’s Gpeeker~Compeines recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 


Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. An ex~ 
cellent collection of recitations. For children of 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 


Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc, 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25c. 

Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selec 
tions in this class. 

Parlor Reciter. 25c. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25c. 

College Reciter —For older pupils. 25c. 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Pomes ov the Peepul —“Pomes eontainin’ an 
occasional mor’l en sometimes an idee.” 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. 

The Best Drill Book. Very popular drills ané 
marches, 


Black American Joker. Minstrels and end 
men’s gags. 


Unetee reece for Little People. A child's 
speak 

Conte ‘Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 

Dialect Readings. 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. 
thousand sold. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker. 
all ages. 


Choice humor for reading or 
Very popular; % 
Very popular. For 


From Tots to Teens. Good for any occasion. 

The Little Folk’s Budget. Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

Negro Minstrels. A1! about the business. 

The New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


ete, : 
One fiundred Entertainments. For church oF 
rior. 


the Patriotic Speaker. Master thoughts of mas 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. 4 
novelty at little folks. a 53 plays, motion s ngs, 


Book. Fresh, nove! ant 


original and catchy music. Illustrated. 
Wide Awake inlogues. Brand new and 
original. 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. ’ 
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Library trade. 


Good, Cloth Bound Books 


were never before offered at rates so low as we are 
listing them at in our Catalogue. -From the titles 
listed on this page an idea of our general line and 

ices can be obtained. Our Individual Readers are given an exceptional opportunity to get these 
oks at wholesale rates because of the fact that we purchase in large quantities to supply our School 
Ask for Catalogue and avail yourself of this opportunity to purchase books whether 
for your personal library or that of the school. 
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trated. 


in words of one syllable. 
876 ABsop’s Fables 
87 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
8'8 Bible Heroes 
89 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
8:0 Gulliver’s Travels 
sl Life of Christ 
82 Lives of the Presidents 
&3 Pilgrim’s Progress 
8&4 Reynard the Fox 
8&5 Robinson Crusoe 
86 Sandford and Merton 
&7 Swiss Family Robinson 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 


Always order by number 
Postage 9c. per Volume Extra, 


One Syllable Books. 





Ornamental Cloth Binding. Profusely illus- 


Fables, Fairy Tales and Stories, ali retold 





By George A. Henty. 


inal 





asso’ colors, olive 
two colors and gold. 44 titles, 


3001 *, 
3002 


i 


y 


: 
: 
: 








3006 Pike and 
3008 carne Crease Cinstie 
ec a 
pr S of Horse 
3014 pe and the Raven, The 
3015 * 
3016 # vided 
3017 *For Name and Fame 
8018 *For the Temple 
3019 Golden The 
i poets 

in ‘error 
3022 “In Times of Peril 
8023 *Jack Archer 
3024 *Lion of the North 
8025 *Lion of St. Mark 
3026 _Lost Heir, The 
3027 *Maori and Settler 
= mT hd 
= See ae 
3032 *St, George for 
3033 *Sturdy and Strong 
3034 *Through the Fra’ 
3035 *True to the Old 
— *Under Drake’s 


3 
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f 
paid, add lic per copy. 
Titles 
more expensive 
12c. In ordering this grade give 
as above but specify grade A, 


Henty Books for Boys. 





These ar books for boys are print- 
edon paper from new plates, la 

type, fully illustrated, bound in cloth, 
edge, stamped in 


by (*) are supplied ina 
at ar Postage 
number 





The Alger Series For Boys. 


The authors of this series of stories are a 
passport, as every youngster knows, to hours 
of the keenest delight and enjoyment in scenes 
of stirring life and adventure. ( 
cious selection of spirited stories for boys it RR 
would be hard to find than the following list, 
and parents, realizing this, should provide 7 
these books for them. 


binding are of good quality. 
covers make them especially attractive. 


4218 Jack, The Hunchback. Otis. 


4219 Jaunt Through Java. Ellis. 
Ga Jere Lack ekiger cose BOY 
4222 quinn Mortimer. Castlemon. 
PRICE Per Volume $1.00 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 40 
Always order by number. 


will be reco 


2 Debt of Honor, A. Alger. 
rrand Boy 
: Falling in with Fortune. 


Adrift in the Wilds. Ellis. 

Ben Bruce. Alger. 

Borgard Brook’s Adventures. 
ger. - 
Cruisers, The. Rathborne. 

Bey Explorers, The. Prentice. 

Budd Boyd’s Triumph. Chip- 


man. 

Captain Kidd’s Gold. Fitts. 

Geerered by Apes. Prentice. 

precures by —"t. —— 
taways e. 

Dan, the Newsboy. 





+The, Alger. 
Frank Fowler, the Cash Boy. 
Alger. 
Guy Harris, the Runaway. 
lemon. 
Island Treasure, The. Con- 
verse. 





A more judi- 


Paper, print, 
Illuminated 


4224 


4243 


4244 
4245 


4346 
4247 


and 





Lost in the Canyon. Calhoun. 
Lost in the Rockies, Ellis. 
Mark Mason’s Victory. Alger 
Nelson, the Newsboy. 

Out for Business, 

Roy Gilbert’s Search. Chip 


man. 
Runaway Brig, A. Otis. 
Search for the Silver City, 
The. Otis. 
Slate Picker, The. Prentice. 
om Temple’s Career, Alger 
Tom Thatcher’s Fortune. A} 


ger. 

Tom, the Bootblack. Alger. 

Tom, the Ready. Hill. 

Tom Turner’s Legacy. Alger 

FS the Hero, Alger. 

Train Boy, The. Alpe. 

Treasure-Finders, The. Otis 
rensure of Cocos Island, 


e. Otis, 
Wrecked on Spider Island 
Yankee Lad’s Pluck, A. Chip 
Young Cap{ain Jack. 
oung Hero, A, Elli 


Ss 
Young Scout, The. Ellis 
Young Whaler, The. Coomer. 


Transportation payable by purchaser. 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add 12c per copy. 


Seventeen Alger Bargains. 


The following seventeen titles of Alger books, all by Horatio 
Alger, Jr., we are enabled to offer at very liberal prices. They 


ized as embracing some of the best titles from the 


pen of this famous writer of books for boys. They are cheap in 
price only. Paper, print, binding, etc., are of good quality. 


Bound to Rise. 


4252 Brave and Bold. 


y, The. 


4258 Phil the Fiddler 


4259 


OUR PRICE Per Volume 


the Peddler. | 


Ralph Raymond's Heir. 
27c. 


Not over ten copies to any one person, 
Always order by number. 


Risen from the Ranks, 


oy, The. 
Strong and Steady. 
Try and Trust, 
Young Acrobat, The. 
Young Outlaw, The. 


Transportation payable by purchaser 


If o 


ered sent by mail or express pre- 


paid add lic per copy. 





5002 Distinguished American Ora- 


50L1 
5012 


5013 


5014 Fro 


5015 


5016 Fro 


5017 





Capital for Working Boys. 


tors. 
Down by the Rio Grande. 
Canfieid. 
Eminent Americans. Lossing. 
Erie Train Boy, The. Alger. 
Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Heroes of ’76. 


y. 
Famous American Naval Com- 
manders. kdward &. E)lis. 
Fighter of To-Day, A. Canfield. 
Floating Island. Verne. 
From Boyhood to Manhood. 
(Life of Franklin.) Thayer. 
From Cottage to Castle. The 
Story of Gutenberg, Inventor of 
Printing. Mrs. E. C. Pearson, 
From Farm House te White 
House. a of George Wash- 
ington.) Thayer. 
Log-Cabin to White 
(Life of Garfield.) 
Thayer. 
From Pioneer Home to White 
House. (Life of Lincoin.) 
Thayer. 
m Tannery to White 
House. (Life of Ulysses 8. 
Grant.) 


Fun with Magic. Brunel. 
Giraffe Hunters._ Reid. 
Henry, Patrick, Life of. 
Indoor Games and Amuse- 


ments. 
In the Forecastle. Cleveland. 
In the Saddle with Gomens a 

Tale of Cuban Liberty. Carrillo. 





PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume  .75 


Price Per Volume 21 


Always order by number. 


price. 


5023 
5024 
5025 
5026 


5027 


Young America Library. 


This Series of books for boys contains 
many titles not commonly listed at a 
opular 
ortunate in being able to offer them to 
our customers on such favorable terms. 
Good, clear type, good paper, neat 
substantial cloth bindings are dis- 
tinctive features. 


We feel particularly 


Jinny and His Partners. Otis. 
Josiah in New York. is, 
Jungle Fugitives, The. Ellis. 
Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York. Irving. 
Marion, The Patriot Hero. Briga- 
dier-General Horry. 


Old Hickory; the Hero of New 
Orleans, Walker. 

Old [ronsides ; the Hero of Tripo- 
liand 1812. Edward 8. Ellis. 
Orators of the American 

Revolution. 


Palmer Cox’s Brownie Book. 

Paal Jones; the Naval Hero of 
‘76. Lieut. J. T. Burden, 

Paul, the Peddler. 

Phil, the Fiddler. Alger. 

Ralph Raymond’s Heir. Alger. 

Rifle Rangers. Reid. 


7 Six Nightsin a Block-House. 


Watson, 

Slow and Sure. Alger. 

Stories fromthe Adirondacks. 
Young. 

Stories ofthe Railread. Hill. 

Success and Its Achievers. 

Tact, Push and Principle. 
Thayer. 

Taking Manila; or in the Phil- 
lipines with Dewey. Williams. 

Tales of the Telegraph. Brady. 

True Stories of the Days of 
Washington. 

Washington and His Gen- 
erals. Headley. 

Winning the Victoria Cross. 

_ Thompson. 

With Columbus in America. 

With Certez in Mexice. Falk- 
enhorst. 

With Pizarro in Peru, Falken- 
horst, 


Young Acrobat. Alger. 
Young Voyagers, The; or, the 
} «A Hunters in the North, 


rtation payable by purchaser. 


If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add 9c per copy. 4 


The St. Nicholas Series 
for Boys and Girls. 





35 Volumes. Ornamental Cloth. 


‘ Profusely Illustrated. 








These books have been selected from the 
writings of a large number of popular authors, 
many having been published at high prices. 
The stories are narrated in a readable style, 
and are deeply interesting in, themselves; 
sunny and thoroughly wholesome, profusely 
illustrated, and are particularly adapted to sup- 
ply attractive reading for boys and girls. 








4601 Ali Baba and the Forty); 419 Marianand Dorothy Annie B 
Thieves, and Other Stories. Armstrong 
4602 Brownie The, and Other; 4620 Mary Jane Papers, The. 
Stories. Juliana Horatio Ewing. | Plympton, 
4603 Captain Rudder’s Voyage.| 4621 Miss Toosey’s Mission and 
Marvin M. Taylor. | Laddie, By the author of 
4604 Children of the Castle, The. | “Gilly Flower.” 
Mrs. Molesworth. | 4622 Naughty Miss Bunny. Clara 
4605 Children’s Hour, The. Mrs. | Mulholland. 
Molesworth, 4623 Nurnberg Steve, The. Louise 
4606 Christie’s Old Organ. Mrs. | de la Reme. 
Walt | 4624 Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
Mrs. Molesworth, 


alton. 
4607 Clock on the Stairs, The. Alice | 
Weber. 4625 Pen’s Venture. Elvirton Wright. 
4608 Comrades. Fannie E.Newberry.| 4626 Peterand Tom. Belle 8. Cragin. 
4609 Dog of Flanders, A. Louise de| 4627 Phil and His Father. Ismay 
la Reme. Thorn, 
Girls and I, The. Mrs. Moles-| 4628 Playmates. L. T. Meade. 


461 
worth, | 4629 
| 


> 


Proud Miss Sydney. Geraldine 
4611 Grandmother Dear. Mrs Mockler. 
Molesworth. | 4630 Rudy and Babette. Hans C. 
4612 Four Little Mischiefs. Rosa | Andersen. 
Mulholland. 4631 Six Little Princesses. Mrs. BP. 
4613 Hunting of the Shark, The. | Prentiss. 
Lewis Carroll, | 4682 Thirteen Little Black Pigs, 
4614 Jessica’s First Prayer. Hesba and other Stories. Mrs. Moles- 
Stretton. | worth, 
4615 King of the Gelden River,| 4633 Troubles of Tatters, and Other 


Alice Talwyn Morris, 
James 


he. Ruskin. } 
4616 Last of the Huggermugeers, 463- 
The. Cranch. 
4617 Little Old Portrait, The. 
Molesworth. 
4618 Leb-Lie-By-the Fire, and other 
Tales. Mrs. Ewing. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume _ .75 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 24 


Always order by number. 


Stories, 
Wan Lun and Dandy. 


Otis, 
Whispering Winds, The. Mary 
Debeoham. 


Mrs, 4635 


Transportation payable by purchaser. 
If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
paid add lic per copy. 





_ Young People’s 
Library’ 


A new series of choice literature 
for children selected from the best 
and most popular works. Hand- 
somely printed on fine super-calen- 
dered paper from large, clear type, 
and profusely illustrated by the most 
famous artists,making one of the hand- 
somest and most attractive series of 
| juvenile classics before the public. 
Fine English cloth, handsome new 
original designs, colored pictures, 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, The, 
4902 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Adventures in Toyland 
Adventures of a Brownie 
4905 Alexander, the Great, King of Macedon, Jacob Abbott 
4906 Alfred, the Great Jacob Abbott 
4907 Animal Stories for Little People 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
4909 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
4910 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
4911 Aesop’s Fables 

Battles of the War for Independence 
Black Beauty 
4915 Battles of the War for the Union 
4916 cayen’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


stopher Columbus 

4918 Child’s Story of the Bible, A 

4919 Child’s Life of Christ, A 

4920 Child’s Garden of Verses, Ay Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Cyrus, the Great, Jacob Abbott 

4922 Caesar, Julius, The Roman eror, Jacob Abbott 

4923 Child’s History of England, Dickens 
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4924 Cortez, Jacob Abbott 

4925 Darius, The Great, King of the Medes and Persians 
4926 Exploration and Adventure in Africa 

4927 Elizabeth, Queen of England, Jacob Abbott 

4928 Flower Fables 

4929 Gulliver’s Travels 

4930 Grandfather’s Chair 

4931 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

4932 Heroes of United States Navy 

4933 Hannibal, the injan, Jacob Abbott 

4934 Josephine, Em France, Jacob Abbott 
4935 King Charles the First, of England, Jacob Abbott 
4936 Charles the of En: Jacob Abbott 


Lives of the Presidents of the U. S, with Portraits and Illustrations 
ttle 


Little Lame Prince 
4939 Marie Antoinette, Queen of Pones, John 8. C. Abbott 
4940 Madame Roland, A Heroine in the ch Revolution, Jacob Abbott 
4941 Mother Goose’s Rhymes, Jingles and Fairy Tales 
4942 Mili Heroes of the U. S. 
SH Merge Quat at Sot, Jacob Abbot 

een aco 

4945 Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, Jacob Abbott 

R 


4946 Rip Van W! fashington Irvin 
4947 Romulus, Founder of Jacob Abbott 
4918 Story of the Frozen Seas, 

4949 The 


Sl 
4950 Swiss Family Robinson 
; the Looking Glass and What Alice Found There 
Shakespeare, Charles and Mary Lamb 
4953 Untle Tom’s Cabin 
4954 Vic; The Amescereghy of a Fox Terrier, By Marie More 
Marsh. Illustra 


Water Babies 
William, the of England, Jacob Abbott 

4957 Wood’s Natural 

4958 the Great, King of Persia, Jacob Abbott 

4959 Young People's History of the War with Spain 

PUBLISHERS’ PRICE Per Volume 75c. Transportation payable by purchaser. 
OUR PRICE Per Volume 22c. If ordered sent by mail or express pre- 
Always order by number, paid add 8c per copy. 
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F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NOTIGE TO AGENTS. | 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE WILLING TO WORK. 


$3.00 A DAY SURE 





DEAR READER: 

If you are out of work, orare not satisfied with your present busi- 
ness and would like to make more money, it will beto your interest 
to read this notice. We do not offer you a chance to make a fortune 
without work, but ve do offer you an opportunity to make money 
mach faster than you can make it at any other kind of work. The 
country ie flooded with circulars offering chances to make money at 
thie rate of from twenty to fifty dollars a day; such offers are not 
business-like, and all agents who amount to anything are disguéted 
with such circulars, and most of them are thrown aside without be- 
ing read. If you are looking foran a to make ‘twenty to 
fifty dollars a day, you might as well throw this notice aside also; 
but if you would like to engage in a good paying business, you will 
do well to read this notice through carefully, Then you can use your 
own judgment as to whether our offer is a reasonable one or not. 

We guarantee that any one who is willing to work Can make from 
$3 to $5 a day at this business. We admit that $3 to $5 a day is not 
much of an inducement when compared to the statements made by 
some firms, who offer all the way from $20 to $50 a day for selling 
various articles. Wedo not make you such glowing promises, but 
what we do offer you has the advan of being true. .We might 
offer agents a sure chance of making from $20 to $50 a day, but the 
chances are that anyone who would believe such un nable non- 
sense would not know enough to earn his board at any kind of busi- 
ness. That is not the kind of agents we are in quest of ; we want re- 
liable agents with common sense, who are willing to work for 

y, and not those who are looking for an opportunity to. make a 
ortune without work. We believe the only way to get such agents 
and keep them, is to furnish them with a good thing to sell, a real 
genuine bargain. and then to tell them the exact truth about the busi- 
ness. We havea large number of agents at work, and we know for 
a certainty what working agents can make. We know that $3 a day 
is the very lowest ; most of our agents are averaging $4and $5a. day, 
and often some of them make a good deal more than that, e have 
several agents who are clearing from §7 to $1l0aday. But these are 
great workers operating in the best territory,and,ofcourse, every one 
cannot do as well, but it is easy for anyone to make, atthe very least 
$3 a day above all expenses in any territory. We haven't a single 
working agent who is clearing, onan average, less than @ a day. 
Now, be sure that you understand us. We don’t say that lazy, 
shiftiess agents will make $3 a day, for they can’t do it at this or any 
other business, but what we do say is that agents who are willing to 
work, not too hard, but the same as they would expect to work at 
any other business, can easily clear $3a day above all expenses, in 
any territory ; and if they have good territory to work in, they can 
make anywhere from §5 to $7, and even $10a day. If you want a 
pase chance to work and get good pay for it, you will find itto your 
nterest to read this notice through carefully. 

The articles which we have for you to sell are a line of forks. 

spoons, etc., made of a new metal: called ‘Brazil Silver,” We will 
éescribe this new line of goods the best we can, then you can judge 
for yourself whether we are offering you a good chance to make 


- BRAZIL SILVER. 


Warranted for Twenty-Five Years. 


Brazil Silver is believed to be the very best metal in existence 
for the manufacture of forks and spoons; it has all the lustre and 
brilliancy of burnished coip silver, and is much harder and more dur- 
able, in fact itis impossible to wear it out. It is absolutely inde- 
structible. The goods made of this metal are the same all the way 
through, there being no plating to wear off they will remain as good 
as new forany length of time. For al’ practical purposes in the 
manufacture of tableware this Brazil Silver is superior to coin silver. 
It is as lustrous and as pure as coin silver. and being much harder it 
will wear even ionger than silver ;in factitis absolutely impossible 
to wearitout. It willwearforever. As there is no plating to wear 
off, the metal being the same all the way through, it stands to reason 
that you can’t wear it out. Our confidence in the metal is so great 
that we guarantee it to wear twenty-five years. We give a guaran- 
tee, signed by the company, warranting the goods to wear and to 
give perfect satisfaction for twenty-five years. We are an old, strong 
and thoroughly established firm with ample capital to carry on our 
business and make our guaranty as good as the Bank of England. 
In selling these goods an agent cau recommend them with the great- 
est of confidence, for they are just as represented, absolutely inde- 
structible. And, furthermore, our guarantee warranting the goods 
to give satisfaction for twenty-five years, clears the agent from all 
responsibility in the matter; for if any article fails to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, no matter how long it has been in use, we hold ourselves 
ready to refund the money paid forthe article. These goods are the 
same metal all the way through ; they will never wear out. They al- 
ways wear white and bright. Wegive a guarantee, signed by the 
company, warranting every piece of Brazil Silver to, wear twenty- 
five years. You can sell these goods to your best friends with per- 
fect confidence, for every sale is as much a benefit to your customer 
as to yourself. 

Working with goods that are warranted to wear and give satis- 
faction for so long a time as twenty-five years, and by a company, 
too, whose Capita! is sufficiently large to make their guarantee good 
for almost any amount, is an advantage which no other firm is pre- 
pared to offer. If you want to make money fast now is the time to 
do it. If you think that five-dollar bills are good things to have,now 
is the time to getthem. Never in the history of the agency business 
have agents had as good a chance to make money rapidly, and ‘it is 
reasonably sure that they will never have another chance like it. 


It is easy to make from $3 to $5 a day at this business, 
All [arked with Initial Letters, Without 
any Extra Cost. 


Among all Classes there has always been a strong desire to have 
their table ware marked with their initial letter but on account of 
the heavy expense of having it marked only a very few have been 
able to afford it. Heretofore the cost of artistically marking table 
ware has been even greater than the cost of the goods ; now, by our 
new methods, we are able to offer these elegant Brazil Silver goods, 
all marked with any initial letter desired in the very highest style of 
thé art, without any extra cost for marking. These Brazii Silver 
goods, even if unmarked, would be the greatest bargain ever offered 
the public in table ware, but with the additional and highly desirable 
feature of being all marked with beautiful and artistic initial letters, 
these goods are not only great bargains in table ware, but are the 
gréatest bargains of any kind that have ever been offered to the pub- 
lic through agents or In any other way. ° 

The people arealways ready enough to buy what they want when 
it is presented to taem in the form of a genuine bargain, Well, here 
is absolutely the greatest bargain ever offered, and the agent who 
works with it will find that what he bas is earnestly desired at near- 
ly every house he visits ; it is easy to get orders when you can offer 
great bargains, that the people really want and can afford. 


It is easy to make from $3 to $5 a day at this business. 
Table and Dessert Knives. 
Our knives are made of the finest tempered cutlery steel and are 


triple plate ;in other words, every dozen knives is plated with 12 dwt. 
of pure silver and hand burnished. Our knives are of the highest 


HON. HAZEN S. PINGREE, Michigan’s Famons Govern 
In answei: to all inquiries I have received concerning the standing ot the Royal 
financial standing and 


To Wom tt May Concern: 
ever» way worthy of the confidence ofall. In regard to its 








grade, fully equal to Rogers’ or any knives made. These knives will 
not wear as long as Brazil Silver goods, but they will wear as long as 
any knives made. We guarantee them to wear ten years in constant 
use. If not in constant use they will wear proportionately longer. 
We give a guarantee, ed by the company warran the knives 
to wear and to give Sot metifaction tothe purchaser for ten years. 
As knives are usually used in families they will wear much longer. 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty years. They are fully equal to 
Rogers’ knives, and only cost about two thirds as much, It may 
seem strange to some that we can sell so staple an article as silver 
plated knives at such reduced prices, but we are doing it. It is our 
way of giving the public good, solid value for their ne. e are 
Saving our customers about one-third of the price at which the same 
grade of knives are sold at the stores and jewelers. Any one who 
will take the trouble to compare our knives and prices with triple 
plate 12 dwt. knives sold at the stores and jewelers, will be convinced 
of the truth of our'statements. Weare making a profit, of course 
but our unequaled facilities and immense trade make it possible for 
us to und Ll all competi , and our customers are getting the 
benefit of the lowest prices known in the silverware trade. We are 
not only selling at greatly reduced prices, but we also guarantee every 
article to be exactly as represented, and give perfect satisfaction to 
the purchaser, or money refunded. 


The First Thing to Do. 


If you decide to accept the agency, the first thing to do is to send 
to us for the agent's case of samples, which is the most complete and 
perfect case of samples that has ever been pre for the con- 
venience of agents. Our complete and perfect case of samples is not 
to be compared with anything that has ever been sent to agents be- 
fore. It contains the very best and most salable articles in the world. 
There is nothing in the market that agents can sell as fast and sell as 
easily and make as much money out of, as they can the goods con- 
tained in this splendid case of samples, and everything is arranged 
and explained so that any agent can’t fail to understand just how to 
go to work to make a great success of the business. As soon as you 
aeceive the case of samples you are ready for business, And if you 
are willing to work you are just as sure to make from $3 to $5.a day 
as the sun is to rise. Takethe case of samples and canvass your 
territory according to the directions sent with the samples, until you 
have taken orders for the amount of goods you are prepared to send 
a order the goods from us and fill your orders, and so 
continue. 


The [agnificent Case of Samples Which 
We Furnish to Agents. 


The case of samples which we furnish to agents contains the 
following articles ; 
One Sample Table Knife, retai! price, $2.10 per set 





One Sample Dessert Knife, retail price $1.95 per 
8214 cents each 


One Sample Table Fork, retail price, $1.95 per 


One Sample Table Spoon, retail price, $1.95 per 
Set of SiX.......--.++ esp endshectwnnpedteseboced 324 cents each 


One Sample Dessert Fork, retail price, $1.80 per 
set of six seve 30 
One 7 Dessert Spoon, retail price, $1.80 per 
set of six 30 cents each 
One Sample Teaspoons, retail price, 95 cents per 
set of six 155-6 cents each 
One Sugar Shell 25 cents cach 
One Butter Knife .. 25 centseach 
One Salt or Pepper Shaker .. 26 cents each 
Total retail vaiue ut Samples..... dé qaiconwnvat 8644 cents each 
We also send you with the case of samples a large and very beautiful 
calalogue, illustrating a fult line of plated ware, such as Castors, Pickle 
Cruets, Butter Dishes, Tea Sets, Napkin Rings, etc., etc., etc. 
Reckoning the above samples at our lowest*retail prices they 
amount to $2.834s. . We furnish them to agents ey = 
elegant sample case or roll, for only $1,00 which is $1.833¢ 
they amount to at our regular retail prices. This isless than one-half 
of the retail value.of the samples, and much less than they cost us. 
The sample case or roll, which the samples are put up in costs us 
nearly as much as we require you to send for the samples,case and all 


Wholesale Prices. 


Wholesale or agents, prices and all necessary information for 
carrying on the business will be furnished with the Outfit. mem- 
ber we make everything plain to you about wholesale prices,methods, 
etc., when we send you the Outfit. 


VERY IPIPORTANT. 


The business we are offering is straight forward and honest in 
every way, shape and manner. Our goods are inevery respect, just 
as we represent them to be. The Outfit we furnish our agents is ex- 
actly as we represent it, and is always sent the same day the order is 
received, just as ag . We have tried to state these facts so they 
could and would be believed and still we are constantly receiving 
letters from parties who would like to engage in the business and 
would do so if they felt sure we were telling the truth and would do 
as we agree, Many of these doubters have been cheated and are not 
altogether to blame for doubting ; the most of them say they think 
weare honest, they say we talk honest, but as they have already 
been swindled they don't feel like risking even one dollar ; and 80, 
although our business is in every respect just as represented, and we 
always do just as we promise, we lose the services of a great many 
agents and they lose the benefit they might derive from the business 
because they are afraid we may not be telling the truth. Now, to 
overcome this spirit of cy we have decided to send Samples to all 
wbo wish us to do so, C, O. D., with privilege of examination at the 
ex oress Office. It costs us from twenty-five to forty-cents more to 
send the samples this way,as we have to pay that amount for 
return Charges on the money, but we are~willing to do it and so prove 
to all that are interested that the Outfit and our goods are just 
what weclaim, If after reading this notice you think you would 
like to give the business a trial, but wish to see the Sample Case be- 


cents each 


\* fore pot nd the one dollar, cut out the following printed form, fill 


| 


it out aud send it to us, and we will send the Outfit to your express 
office eens. and give the express agent instructions to let you 
thoroughly examine the Outfit; then, if you Satisfied that we 
have told the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and 
we are also satisfied that you can make money our goods, 
you can pay the express agent one dollar and take the Outfit. If 
you are not satisfied, you can refuse to take it and the agent will 
returo itto us. Noother firm has ever made soch an offer. We 
haveadopted this plan in grder to convinc the most skeptical and 
= ar the services of all the oood working agents in United 








| 
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or, says we are worthy of 


Co 3F Detro it, Mich., I ha 
im yo roit, 0 ve invariably re 
the trustworthiness of the gentlemen connected with it the madhag public may rely upon them implicl ° 


(CUT OUT THE FOLLOWING FORM.) 


Form to be Signediby those who wish us to send the 
Outfit C. O. D., with Privilege of Examination. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICH.: 

GENTLEMEN,.—Send the Outfit by Express, C. O. D., with privil- 
ege of examination. If I find the Outfit just as you say, I will pay 
the one dollar required and give the business a fair trial; but if 
am not satisfied that the Outfit is as good as you recommend it 
to be, I shall refuse to receive it. Now, remember, the understand- 
ing is that I am not to take the Outfit unless I, myself, am satistied 
that itis allright. It must all — on my own ju ent. If 
am satisfied, I will take the Outfit; if I am not satisfied, I shall not 
take it and shall not pay the one dollar. If you want to send the 
Outfit with this understanding, send it along C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. 





WOE, on Sdsedie ek 


Postoffice___......._- 


County... .................. State 


Fixprens GUMOR .. <n seo indtiwnene- 


This cut shows the Sample Case or Roll, and how the samples 
appear put up ready for business. The Roll is made of highly 
finished waterproof canvas, and lined with soft flannel goods. The 
samples are held in place by strong straps. The whole rolls up 
and fastens with a leather strap which is firmly fastened to the back 
of the Roll. This is the most practical arrangement for carrying the 
samples that could be thought of. When rolled up, the Case is com- 

and easy to carry. When open, the sarnples show to the hes ¢ 
possible advantage, making a good impression at first sight. This 
sample roll gives a business-like appearance; it is substantial and 
handsome, and invariably gives the impression that there is some- 
thing valuable inside. All are anxious to see what it is you are car- 
rying around with such care. This is of importance, as it secures 
attention and interest at the siart. There is nothing like having 
your samples put up In a business-like shape; it gives a favorable 
mpression from the start, which is half the battle. It is the same in 
all matters, A store that looks like business attracts customers: 
while, from a shanty store, you would not, as a rule, expect the best 
things. The fact is. in the agency business, as in every other busi- 
ness, you must have things fixed up just right if you expect to suc- 
ceed. Our Brazil Silver Goods are the best that have ever been 
offered for the price, or anywhere near it. The new feature of being 
marked with beautiful and artistic initial letters, free of cost, is the 
greatest popular hit of the times; and the Sample roll is arranged so 
as to, show the goods off to the best possible advantage. Furthermore, 
we carefully teach every agent just how to take advantage of all 
these splendid qualities and popular features. Is it any wonder that 
our agents succeed better than those working for other firms ? 

We prepay all Express Charges on Everything. We pay the 
charges on the Outfit and all goods ordered Remember, we pay all 
express Charges. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 8010, Detroit, Mich. 


lied that the Company is in 
HAZEN 8. PINGREE 


























